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Northumbrian Institutions 


FFNHE task of the historian of institutions would have been 

much easier had the Normans been less anxious to reduce 
the discordant vernaculars of Saxon law to uniformity. The 
compiler of the Leges Henrici Primi recognized English localism : 
‘trina est particio legis Angliae, in Westsexiam et Mircenos et 
Danorum provinciam’; but he salved his Norman conscience by 
ascribing it to the ‘ cupiditas et maligna professorum studia ’. 
So the map that is plotted for us in the Domesday Survey is 
seen through foreign eyes, and, so far as a rigid terminology can 
coerce the stubbornness of local fact, we are shown an England 
filled with manors. 

How far the Norman doctrine of the manor, with ownership 
of its soil lodged in an immediate lord, with its organic relation of 
peasant community and demesne, may conform to the real 
condition of south and central England in 1086, is aot our present 
concern. But I think that it may be shown that over much of 
northern England Norman feudalism came as a catastrophic 
change, and in many instances was obliged to incorporate Saxon 
institutions with little modification. Wherever such amalga- 
mation took place we find the drengages and thegnages of 
Northumbria surviving into the later middle ages, and many of 
the Norman tenures reveal themselves as feudal in no more than 
name. The area over which these survivals are most marked is 
that of the old kingdom of Northumbria, including the lost 
provinces of south Lancashire and Lothian with the highlands of 
west Yorkshire, but without the settled Danish lands of the 
Yorkshire plain. Within these bounds the counties show certain 
local variations, but, in the main, such differences seem to have 
developed after the Conquest, while their under ing identity of 
institution is so marked in contrast to the Dan .gh and Mercia, 
that it can hardly be doubted that it arises from the primitive 
structure of the Northumbrian kingdom. 
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The general characteristic of this structure, as we see it through 
the distorting medium of Norman record, is the small part played 
by seigneurial demesne, and, in consequence, the comparative 
independence of the villar community. In so far as we can 
recover the unit of Saxon local life, we find, not that organic 
interlocking of vill and demesne which is the manor, but wide 
estates, from whose central mansio a score of vills may be arrented 
and administered and which, for purposes of pasture and justice, 
form a unified circumscription. In many cases this unit appears 
as at once a mediatized hundred and a private estate, and we are 
puzzled to draw the line between public and private rights. In 
such cases the immediate dependence of the bondage vills upon 
the dominus superior, the slight predial works, and the pre- 
dominance of food-rents and jurisdictional services, resemble the 
more primitive polity of the half-feudalized Welsh principalities 
or some earlier stage of Saxon lordship. So far did the north 
lag behind the rest of England, partly, no doubt, because the 
indifference of the great lords to demesne cultivation starved 
feudalism of the soil it needed for its growth, but still more 
because it was of fundamentally different origin. There are too 
many close analogies of custom and even of terms between 
Northumberland and medieval Wales for us to doubt that the 
Northumbrians took a far larger inheritance from the Britons 
than did the more southern kingdoms. 

Simeon of Durham records among the gifts to St. Cuthbert,’ 
“dedit Rex Ecgfridus terram quae vocatur Cartmel et omnes 
Brittannos cumea ’, and I think that it can be shown that Welsh 
principalities similarly transferred must have been at the base 
of most of the larger immunities of the north-west. The grant 
of an area of some 8 by 14 miles, containing the medieval town- 
ships of Holker and Lower Holker, Upper and Lower Allithwaite, 
Broughton, Staveley, and Cartmel Fell, under the general name of 
Cartmel, makes a prima facie case for inquiry ; and in the light 
of comparison with other areas of the same general extent which 
can be shown to have an organic legal and social life, we may 
come to regard it as an important piece of evidence for the early 
history of Northumbrian institutions. 

That such areas did exist in 1086 and caused much confusion 
to the Domesday surveyors, whose terminology allowed for no 
intermediate institution between the economically self-contained 
manor and the honour or hundred, is evident even in the small 
district of Northumbria covered by Domesday Book. In the vast 
royal estates Inter Ripam et Mersham they are quite at a loss to 
classify the mesne tenures. At one moment they are manors, 
at the next berewicks, or again, as if to bridge a difficult gap, 

* Hist. of St. Cuthbert (ed. Hinde, Surtees Soc.), p. 140. 
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berewicks ‘pro maneriis’. The king’s ‘manors’ here have 
hardly been more fortunate. There is much confusion as to the 
relation of the manor and the hundred. The king’s manor of 
West Derby lies in his hundred of West Derby, but Roger of 
Poitou’s men of the hundred hold ‘de isto manerio’, and the 
rents of the manor and hundred are returned as one farm.' Later 
surveyors will cover the whole complex with the name of ‘ shire ’. 
It seems that the surveyors are trying to record a certain indepen- 
dence in these thegnages and drengages, and yet recognize that 
their subjection to the hundredal manors is more than administra- 
tive. There is more unity in the hundred than they can reconcile 
with the manorial rights of the men, and they are forced to the 
contradiction that they hold their berewicks ‘ pro maneriis’, 
the first of many failures on the part of royal officials to understand 
the Northumbrian unit of the shire. In fact, the surveyor was 
applying a formula foreign to Lancashire, and although Roger 
of Poitou and his successors did much to bring the most southerly 
district of Northumbria into line with the rest of England, the 
natural terminology in which to describe its condition in the 
eleventh century is a northern one which knows nothing of 
manors. 

The national inquest was not repeated in any detail until the 
Inquest of Knights in 1210-12, in whose returns we get our first 
general view of the north. The confusion of the survey of 1086 
is not repeated, for the attempt to express the Saxon tenures in 
Norman terms has been frankly abandoned, and the manor is 
replaced by the real northern unit of the vill. The formula is 
now, ‘ Aliz de Romely,’ xv lib. et j marc. de cornagio de v villis 
in dominico et xix in homagiis.’ ‘ Willelmus de Alwedone, 
tres villas in theynagium.’ ‘Stephanus de Moleven, unam 
villam in drennagium.’* This is a way of reckoning which would 
have served the Domesday surveyors well for the thegnages Inter 
Ripam et Mersham, but in the border counties it is not confined 
to the older tenures. In Cumberland the barony of Gilsland is 
returned as ‘ ij feoda de vj villis quas Robertus de Vallibus tenet 
in dominico, et de x aliis quae tenentur de eo ’,* and in Northum- 
berland, where the composition of the baronies is unspecified in 
the Inquest of Knights, we may detect the absence of the manor 
in the more detailed returns of such inquisitions post mortem 
as that on Hugh de Bolbeck,® in which ‘ Ricardus de Gosebek 
et Thomas de Bekering tenent viij villas de heredibus Hugonis 
per servitium ij et dimidii feodi militis ’. 

Thus the vill is the basis not only of the Saxon tenures, but 
also of the baronies of Northumbria. Juries speak, not of the 

* Domesday Book, i. 270. * Liber Rubeus, p. 493. * Ibid. p. 564. 
* Ibid. p. 493. 5 Public Record Office, Inq. p. m., C. Hen. III, file 27 (3). 
B2 
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lord’s ownership of the soil, but of his relation to the villar com- 
munities which are the units of his lordship and of their services 
to him, services which, by their uniformity and quasi-public 
nature, recall the half-feudalized, half-pastoral principalities of 
Wales. Indeed, with the Domesday Survey’s failure to express the 
facts of Northumbrian life even in its most feudalized outpost, 
we may contrast the close parallel between the terms of two grants, 
one from the honour of Copeland and the other from the county 
of Cardigan. In the former, Richard de Lucy ' gives to Adam de 
Moserthe ‘totam Moserth . . . faciendo forinsecum servicium 
quantum pertinet ad terciam partem unius villae de Caupeland ’, 
and in the Welsh charter Tyrfinnan is granted ‘ by the service that 
appertains to a half-rhandir ’.* The kinship element is, of course, 
lacking in England, but the vill could be used thus as a known 
unit of assessment only if the villar community were the effective 
basis of service and administration throughout this great honour, 
the ancient ward of Allerdale above Derwent. 

Estates not much smaller than this of Copeland, and com- 
posed of dependent villar communities, are common throughout 
the north, and since in every district from the Mersey to the Forth 
some instances have survived into the middle ages under the name 
of ‘shire’, we may use that term for convenience of reference. 
In the ecclesiastical lands of Northumberland and Durham a 
few lasted unchanged into the thirteenth century, and the shire 
system in its decay was responsible for most of the peculiarities 
of the lay estates in those counties, Westmorland, Cumberland, 
and Lancashire, and perhaps in the outlying parts of Yorkshire. 

But though a general lordship over the shire lands seems to 
be a primitive fact of northern history, the organic integration of 
the twelfth century is based, not on tenure of the soil but on the 
relation of lord and man, of the dominus superior to the inter- 
related communities of the vills. From the direction of the vill, 
then, we must approach it. At once a general factor of first- 
class importance is noticeable. While peasant cultivation is fairly 
well developed, the lords have.as yet hardly begun to develop 
their demesnes. The bondage holdings are very little smaller 
than in the south, two bovates of anything from 5 to 25 acres 
being the rule, and by southern analogy we should expect such 
holdings to be centred upon a considerable arable demesne and 
to owe to it two or three days of week-work, on which in turn 
the demesne would depend for its upkeep. On the contrary, 
opera form a very small part of northern bondage service. In 
Northumbria in the thirteenth century, outside the church lands, 
there is little demesne farming, and little evidence that it has been 
of importance in the past, and, as a corollary, labour dues are 

2 Reg. St. Bees, p. 544. * Rees, South Wales and the March, p. 35. 
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slight and very generally commuted, and the classes of malemanni, 
firmarii, tenentes ad voluntatem domini flourish and supply the 
place of seigneurial enterprise. Thus, in 14 Edward I the capital 
manor of the barony of Wigton? had only 36 acres in demesne 
under the plough, ‘et sunt ibidem xviij bovatae terrae quas 
liberi firmarii tenent ’. In Lyddel, also, the demesne is negligible, 
and the class of free-farmers has supplanted all others.” In 
1347, in the demesne of the duchy of Lancaster, the vills of 
Singleton and Ribby hold 24 and 28 bovates of bondage, but in 
both the demesne is represented by ‘ quaedam placea grangiae’ ;* 
while in Durham we find such entries as ‘ homines de Ritona 
tenent villam de Ritona ad firmam cum dominio’, and the 
majority of the bondage vills have no demesne at all. This early 
and general decay of the labour services throughout the north 
took place because they were bound up with a primitive society 
which feudal law had almost destroyed by the end of the twelfth 
century. The field of the legal-social conflict which destroyed that 
system was the vill, which, with the widest latitude for local 
expediency, the Normans agreed in regarding as an isolated 
manorial unit, agriculturally self-sufficing and subordinate to 
an immediate lord who was the owner of the soil and entitled 
to exploit the bondage community for the maintenance of arable 
farming on a large scale. Very broadly speaking, for the Norman, 
vill and manor were conterminous, and formed a single social 
and agricultural body. For Saxon Northumbria, on the con- 
trary, none of these rules held good. If the idea of real property 
in the soil was at all to the fore, it was lodged, not in the lord of 
the vill, but in the lord of the shire, upon which many vills were 
settled. The vill, again, was far from self-sufficing. Its pasture 
rights were intermingled with those of neighbouring communities 
over a wide range of country ; its services were general to a group 
of vills of which it formed a part, and were performed to a common 
centre by the group as a whole. In most striking contrast to 
Norman ideas, the Saxon lord looked on the vill primarily, not 
as the mainstay of his demesne cultivation, but as a community 
legally dependent, yet practically self-conditioned in the sense 
that its labour was absorbed by its own bondage tenements. 
The vill was exterior to the manor, and the latter term meant 
no more than a hall and curia. The lord would arrent it as 
a community for all the uses to which it put the waste, and part 
of the resultant services would be in labour, but he would not 
set up an arable demesne within the vill and develop ‘those 
services in the direction of week-work. Consequently, the normal 
bondage services were unsuited to an internal demesne, as will 


* P.R.O., Ing. p. m., C. Edw. I, file 44 (9). s Ibid., file 31 (3). 
* Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 32103. 
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be seen from the following instances. An inquisition of 1283 
gives the services of the bonders of Elwick in Bamborough ; 


bondi eiusdem villae debent arare uno die cum quattuor carucis . . . et 
herciare uno die cum quattuor herciis . . . item bondi predicti metent in 
autumpno, viz. quilibet eorum per tres dies cum uno homine. Item 
debent molendini stagnum et ductum aquae. .. reparare. .. item 
debent triturare in grangia de Fenham . . . per unum diem. 

At Whittingham in Northumberland ? we find, 


item quilibet illorum bondorum metet in autumpno per viij dies, uno- 
quoque die cum duobus hominibus .. . et carriabit bladum domini uno 
die ... item arrabit cum caruca sua uno die . . . et quilibet erciabit uno 
die cum una ercia. 


At Papcastle in Cumberland, 


Patricius de Orlbiton tenet duas bovatas terrae .. . et arabit cum dimidia 
caruca semel in anno . . . et herciabit cum uno equo pro uno die.. . et 
falcabit in prato per unum diem . . . et metet per unum diem.* 

At Ashton-under-Lyne the tenants made an agreement with 
their lord that ‘every tenant that plough has shall plough two 
days, and he that has half a plough shall plough a day . . . and 
every tenant harrow a day with their harrow at seeding . . . and 
shear four days in harvest and cart a day corn’.* Services such 
as these are the rule throughout Northumbria and are clearly 
only ancillary to demesne cultivation. They are designed to meet 
the seasonal needs of the spring and winter ploughings and of 
harvest, and leave the rest of the year to be covered by some 
other source of labour; and arable demesne is not a determining 
factor in the structure of the vill. The heart of feudalism is in 
the exploitation of the tenant land by the demesne, for the 
determination of status and service by tenure is in that most 
clearly expressed. So here, where that exploitation is so slight, 
the terms of feudalism are present but its solid basis is wanting. 

The incidence of the bondage service only bears this out. 
If custom has made little of the lord’s demesne it should equally 
ignore the bonder’s land as the basis of his service, and what we 
should expect in theory is borne out by fact. The bonder does not 
do his service because he holds a certain tenement of land. He 
does it because he is the man of his lord, or because that lord 
has come into the ancient feorm of what is less a manor than a 
patria. That service is partly of precariae, partly structural work 
about the hall, the mills, and fish-ponds, partly a render of food 
and stock. Some of it is for pasture-right, and in the oldest 
tenure there are judicial and administrative duties which arise 
from a quasi-public status. None of these seems to be based on 


* Raine, North Durham, App. decxxx. 
* P.R.O., Ing. p. m., C. Hen. III, file 34 (18). 
* P.R.O., Min. Acc., Gen. Ser. 824. 6. * Chetham Soc., vol. lxxiv, p. 95. 
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an individual holding in the soil. The various works about the 
hall and mill are by their nature regulated by the variable needs 
of the mansio. They are not reckoned on the bovate, but are 
equally apportioned among the vills,’ to each an equal fraction 
of the upkeep for each to provide for as it may. But when we find 
that neither the autumn works nor the ploughings are assessed 
upon the bovate we have come upon a fact of more significance. 
That this was a general feature of early northern service there 
seems to be no doubt. The service of one day’s ploughing which 
falls upon the bonders throughout Northumbria is exacted as 
a unit of time upon all the ploughs or portions of a plough that 
the tenant has upon the land, or as a common phrase has it, 
‘cum omnibus carucis villae’. Not only in origin but in every- 
day practice, this reckoning produced the greatest contrasts 
between the amount of land held and the service done. ‘ Iohannes 
filius Rogeri tenet j bovatam terrae . . . et arabit cum j caruca 
et dimidia; Reginaldus . . . duas bovatas . . . et arabit cum 
dimidia caruca.’? A long list of such tenures in a thirteenth- 
century survey of Cockermouth shows that this disparity of land 
and service was a working principle of tenure. The tenants of 
Manchester plough ‘if the tenant of that bovate at that time 
have a plough’. In Westmorland forinsec ploughing is by 
‘omnibus carucis dictae villae de Brokesay’.* It seems that 
the bonders’ ploughing must have arisen at a time when slight 
importance was laid upon the measured acreage and the ploughing 
was one of many community dues for the enjoyment of the fruits 
of the soil, in value, indeed, inferior to the pannage and cornage 
which were paid for the use of wood and pasture. 

It is equally clear that the autumn precariae had no relation 
to the bovate. They are almost universally a personal obligation, 
and are imposed on all classes. Libere tenentes, sokmanni, bondi, 
cottarii, selfodes, even firmarii, are found doing the autumn 
precariae, usually three or four in number, and the most common 
gloss on the due suggests that it fell on all houses as a settlement 
rent. Thus at Pennington in Furness * the abbot’s precariae are 
due ‘ de qualibet domo quae habet atrium ’, and in the borough 
of Warkworth ® and in the Durham lands the rent paid in com- 
mutation is called ‘ rekesilver’, as being paid from every house 
‘unde fumus venit’. A phrase from the Boldon Book * may be 
taken as showing that the precariae were exacted from each new 
settlement on the lands of the mesne tenants, as in the typical 
example of Alan de Normanton, all of whose men, ‘si homines 

1 Bracton, Note Book, iii. 53: ‘Et debet reparare sextam partem duorum molen 
dinorum de Tinemue.’ * P.R.O., Min. Acc., Gen. Ser. 824. 5. 

* Cart. Whitby Abbey, i. 270. * Coucher Book of Furness, ii. 490. 


> Percy Bailiff Rolls, p. 49; Bracton, Note Book, ii. 691. 
* Boldon Buke (ed. Greenwell, Surtees Soc.), p. 13. 
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habuerit, facient iv precationes in autumpno cum omni familia 
domus, excepta husewyva, sed ipse et propria domus quieti 
sunt’. Evidently, whether limited to one man from each hearth, 
or involving the whole household, the precariae have no relation 
to the bovate. By process of elimination we are most likely to 
find the real basis of the autumn works by examining the lowest 
class subject to the liability. These are the selfodes, a numerous 
class whose dependence on the lord was recognized only by a small 
rent, pro recognitione, pro advocaria, which was paid at the rate of 
threepence or fourpence throughout Wales and Northumbria. 
In the barony of Lyddel they are recorded as ‘ quidam pauperes 
qui vocantur selfodes, qui . . . dant pro hospitio habendo iiij 
denarios ’,' and the identity of the rents of avowery with the 
autumn works is given for the fee of Eglingham in the entry 
‘de qualibet selfode iij dietas vel iij denarios’.2 The harvest 
precariae, then, are a general rent paid by all classes as a recogni- 
tion of lordship. 

It seems, therefore, that in the great majority of northern vills 
the opera have no connexion with the bondage holding, and are 
only a subsidiary resource for the lord’s cultivation. We seem 
to be reaching a phase of society in which service arises from the 
relation of lord and man rather than from tenure. As a result of 
this, there is a great uniformity of service between the vills lying 
under a common lordship. Lacking the southern” manor’s 
intensity of introversion towards a central demesne, the northern 
township lacked also the idiosyncracy of structure which arose 
from centuries of adaptation to the needs of the manor in isola- 
tion. Its liabilities were part of a great organization of service 
by which a country-side supported a central caput, and its 
ploughing services and precariae joined with those of other vills 
to form the necessary reserve of labour for the demesne of a shire. 

The best examples of such shires in working are the older 
estates of the churches of Northumberland and Durham, and 
of these we take Heighingtonshire, an estate of the bishop on the 
border of Durham and Yorkshire, for its vills have been kept 
in demesne and their relation to the central aula is unobscured 
by mediate tenures. In the Boldon Survey the ‘ aula de Heighing- 
ton ’ is shown as having three and a half ploughs at work on the 
demesne, and there are four others at work in the vills of Thickley 
and Middridge. The only week-work available for the cultivation 
of these demesnes is that of twelve cotmanni scattered among the 
various vills, who work one or two days a week, and, for the rest, 
the demesne relies on the precariae and ploughings of the villeins 
of Heighington and the dependent vills of Thickley, Killerby, 
Middridge, New Thickley, and Redworth. These, with the rent- 
? P.R.O., Ing. p m., C. Edw. I, file 31 (3). * Notes and Queries, ser. ix, vii. 89-91. 
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tenant of School Aycliffe, make up the shire of Heighington. The 
agricultural services of four of the vills are as follows : * 


Villani et cotmanni sarclant totum bladum episcopi in eadem villa 
(Heighington) et inveniunt unaquaque ebdomeda in autumpno de una- 
quaque bovata j die j] hominem ad metendum, et faciunt iv precationes 
cum omni familia domus, excepta husewyva, et .. . praeterea unus- 
quisque villanus arat et herciat dimidiam acram de avere, et de una- 
quaque caruca villae arant et herciant ] acram. . . et j precationem 
faciunt j die cum omnibus herciis villae. 


The other two vills do precariae and one day’s ploughing, and a 
general statement of services for the shire says that 


omnes villani de Heighingtonshire cum cotmannis falcant prata episcopi, 
et ducunt foenum et claudunt curiam de Heghyngtona et virgultum. 
Praeterea villani faciunt ladas de blado de dominio ubi episcopus volu- 
erit inter Tesam et Were. 

Beside this we may place the even more striking instance of 
the shire of Bedlington. Here there is no arable demesne, and 
the meadows are provided for by the men of Bedlington vill alone, 
but there is a central hall and mill and a fishery, and these exact 
forinsec works from the five dependent vills of East and West 
Sleckburn, Netherton, Choppington, and Cambois, where the 


villani parant stagnum molendini de unaquaque domo cum uno homine, 
et faciunt ladas usque ad Novum Castellum et usque ad Fenwyc in 
propriis itineribus domini episcopi et claudunt curiam et co-operiunt 
aulam et parant piscariam sicut homines de Bedlyngtona.” 


We have here a vital contrast with more southerly districts 
where the vill is normally co-extensive with the manor whose 
demesne absorbs its service. The northern shire is a whole, 
and is the unit of lordship. We cannot understand any of the 
services of its component townships without relating them to the 
agricultural or administrative demands of the central aula, and 
they are uniform throughout the shire. But, on the other hand, 
for its own main function, the joint cultivation of the bondage 
community, the vill is singularly independent. In Heighington- 
shire the element of demesne only enters into three of the six 
vills, and in one of these it is probably of recent growth. In 
Bedlingtonshire the demesne element is entirely absent, and the 
aula appears as a centre of organization for judicial-administrative 
duties and minor works, leaving the vills agriculturally indepen- 
dent and self-sufficing. The incidence of the works, the lack of 
feudal basis, the very slight element of landlordism, all suggest 
that abstract notions of property in the soil had very little 
influence on.the relation of lord and man in Saxon Northumbria. 


? Boldon Buke, p. 38. * Ibid. 
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We must turn from the land to the community to find the real 
principle of that relation. It seems to be best expressed by the 
maintenance feorms and rents which were the binding force of 
this pre-feudal society. 

The real burden of the bonder is not his precariae but his 
renders in kind, and these are usually many times the value of 
the works. We can divide them into two classes, as they are 
assessed on the bovate or on the vill as a whole. Grain-rents 
of the former kind are certainly the more recent, and are com- 
monly found in the newer rent tenures and the demesne bovates 
at farm.’ Grain-rents and money-rents falling on the bovate 
occur also as commutation for the older common renders of the 
vills, the latter having gone through a transitional stage in which 
the community’s liability is divided into quotas among its 
members.” To the later period we may also assign the heavy 
week-work which arose in the vills near Durham after the break-up 
of the shire system and the desuetude of the older villar customs.’ 
But beneath these adaptations we may detect an earlier period 
of arrentation, in which joint villar renders are associated with 
the ancient bondage and the shire. These renders take three 
main forms: grain and cattle payments for the maintenance of 
the lord, the conveys or entertainment of the lord and his retinue 
at certain seasonal progresses, and pannage and cornage paid for 
the two staple pastures. Except for the pasture-dues, these have 
largely given way to rents assessed on the holding of land, but it 
is a sign of the past uniformity of custom that one or other of the 
old township rents is always found where, and where only, an 
ancient shire has held together. The most widely spread of all 
these dues is cornage. It is in origin essentially a community 
rent paid by the bonders and small freeholders, and in Northum- 
berland it was first assessed on the barony as a whole and then 
shared in equal portions among the townships,’ the king’s 
drengages and small thegnages paying a uniform rate of 14 pence. 
Its width of range, from the fee of Widnes to the border, and from 
the Yorkshire honour of Richmond to the Solway, is a most 
valuable testimony to the primary responsibility of the vills in 
districts where that responsibility has been transferred to mesne 
tenants or extinguished by commutation, for it seems to have 
been invariably paid by the township, probably as the price of 
its villar severalty in the waste of the shire. A somewhat 
similar conclusion can be drawn from the prevalence of forinsec 
pannage among the manorial lords of later times. 

The weight of the bonder’s service, however, lay in the joint 

1 P.R.O., Gen. Ser., Min. Acc. 824. 6. 
* Hist. Northumb. viii. 223; Boldon Buke, p. 3. 
* Boldon Buke, p. 3. * Percy Bailiff Rolls, p. 81. 
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scot-rents of oats, barley, and malt paid by the older townships. 
In Middridge,’ a town of Heighingtonshire, ‘ sunt xv villani . . 
et reddunt viij scatcheldras brasii et totidem farinae et totidem 
avenae et lx celdras de avermalt ad mensuram aulae de Heighyng- 
tona’. Such complete survivals are rare, but we still find the 
scot paid, sometimes in kind, sometimes as a commutation rent 
for scot-corn, throughout the lands of Durham and Tynemouth 
and in the demesnes of West Derby. As an actual joint liability 
it is found in the drengages of Westmorland and Durham and 
in the royal vills of Cumberland, where it is stabilized as a farm- 
rent in the thirteenth century.” The fixing of an annual farm was 
no doubt the first step towards division and reassessment on the 
individual; and under the pressure of closer relations between 
the tenant and the demesne, which followed on arable farming 
and systematic accounting, the township lost its responsibility 
and the scot came to lie upon the bovate and was soon commuted. 
This was a general tendency of the middle ages, and even the 
cornage was so divided in Aucklandshire, and the triennial gifts 
of one or more cows ‘ pro instauro domini’ were similarly com- 
muted and reallotted as a sum of six shillings fractionally paid by 
each bonder.® In addition to these common scot-rents the 
conveys or wayting survived in many parts of Durham and 
Northumberland, and was so substantial a burden that the 
vills of Backworth and Whitley commuted it for more than twice 
the value of the boon-works. The service consisted in the 
quartering of the whole ‘ fraunche meigne ’ of the lord upon the 
vill, in Tynemouthshire for two nights at the feast of St. Stephen.* 
As with the other services, the conveys has become the responsi- 
bility of the thegn or dreng by the period of record, but that it is 
one of the ancient bondage-dues is clear from the general payment 
by the bonders of bord and biresilver, yulwayting, or michel- 
mete,° and it is evidently one of the joint responsibilities of the 
bondage vills. 

To this may be added the liability of the drengs in all the six 
northern counties to the maintenance of the lord’s horses and 
hounds ; this, again, was transferred to them from the bonders, 
and used to be an incident on the demesne vills of Northumber- 
land.® 

These customs exhaust the usual services of the vills, and, 
taken as a whole, they seem to belong to a phase of society more 
primitive than feudalism, for they do not bear reference to the 


* Boldon Buke, p. 22. 
* Bishop Hatfield's Survey, p. 28. 
* Hist. Northumb. viii. 225; P.R.O., Inq. p. m., C. Edw. I, file 55 (12). 
* Raine, North Durham .p. 200; Bishop Hatfield’s Survey, p. 28. 

* York. Ing. iii. 127-9; Pipe Roll, 24 Hen. II, Northumb. 


* Pipe Roll, 26 Hen. III, Cumb. 
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tenure of land and are not based upon the bovates. In addition, 
they go to the upkeep of the dominus superior rather than to 
the mesne tenant, who in feudal custom would have received the 
direct service of the bonders. Thus the conclusions to be drawn 
from the precariae, the scot, and the pasture-rents notably 
confirm each other. All three proceed from an order in which 
the peasant community was closer to its overlord than under 
Norman custom. The taxes of the Saxon or Welsh prince took 
no more ‘ public ’ form than these, and their existence guarantees 
neither the unfreedom of the peasantry nor the private origin of 
the circumscription from which they are paid. They are settle- 
ment-rents ,pasture-dues, ancient maintenance farms, which 
arise from the nature of pre-feudal lordship, the uniform quota 
of a farm laid upon a whole country-side. 

The unity of the shire is as clearly shown by its common 
scheme of pasturage. Almost every Northumbrian charter bears 
witness that the villar pasture rights were determined by the 
resources of larger areas than the civil townships of the middle 
ages. The system in vogue made for the use of summer and 
winter grazings remote from the agricultural settlements, and 
by the month of May the cattle were being moved to the hill 
pastures, where the herds of many vills had their sheilings upon 
the same ground. Thus, much of the vill’s pasturing was done, 
as the charter phrase runs, ‘extra villam, prope et procul ’,! and 
special grants were given to erect winter shelters beyond the 
bounds of the vill. Sometimes this forinsec pasture takes the 
form of a general practice of intercommoning between neighbour- 
ing townships,” but it was more usual to reserve the pasture 
of each vill to its own tenants and to form a central shire-moor 
out of the remaining waste, in which all the vills of the shire 
intercommoned. Such were the shire-moor of Tynemouth,’ 
commoned on by the eight townships of Preston, Monkseaton, 
Backworth, Bebside, Elswick, Wylam, Amble, and Bewick ; the 
Pendmoor of the barony of Bothal;* and Shildon Great Moor,’ 
perhaps a relic of a past royal shire of Corbridge. Whelingmore 
in Copeland *® and Chat Moss in the manor of Manchester’ are 
smaller examples of the same central pasture, and instances of 
fisheries common to the whole country-side occur in Northum- 
berland.® 


’ ‘Infra villam et extra et in scalingis et ubique’ (Cart. Cockersand, p. 896). 
*Pasturam totius morae cum liberis hominibus meis et unam scalingam . . . ultra 
Herthingburn’ (Reg. Wetherhal, p. 420; Liberate Rolls, i. 23). 

* Farrer, Lanc, Assize Rolls, i. 47; Lanc. Final Concords, p. 107; Cart. Whalley 
Abbey, i. 153. 

3 Hist. Northumb. viii. 212. * Hodgson-Hinde, Hist. Northumb. m1. ii. 171. 

° Hist. Northumb. x. 57. ° Reg. St. Bees, p. 134. 

* Farrer, Lanc. Inq. ii. 60. 

* Rot. Hundr. 17; Northumb. Assize Rolls (Surtees Soc.), p. 15. 
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Two rights seem to exist together in the pasture of the shire : 
the residual right of the lord to the fruits of the soil, and a 
parallel right in the bonder to pasturage, house-bot, hey-bot, 
turbary, woodhew, and the like. The settlement is sparse enough 
to prevent the two rights coming into competition, and it is 
difficult to be sure whether the point of ownership has gone 
finally in favour of the lord until the definition of his right by 
the Statute of Merton, for all classes seem to have an uncovenanted 
right of pasture in the moor of the shire, while on the other hand 
we have to account for the bonder’s payment of cornage for his 
cattle pasture and of pannage for the mast of his swine. But if 
the relation of lordship to property has not yet received its final 
definition, the point has certainly not gone against the lords, and 
there seems to be no limit to their power of alienation. We see 
William Bertram,’ the founder of Brinkburn, grant that house 
‘de desertis suis’ some twenty square miles of Feltonshire, ‘ et 
omnes saltus meos circumiacentes ’. The shire of Felton is almost 
halved by this grant. Waste is laden with forinsec grazing 
rights, the religious houses, especially, being given gates for cattle 
and sheep where they have no tenement or only tenements of 
recent assart ;* and vills are moved bodily from one site to another, 
as the abbot of Furness moved the vill of Steepleterne.? Perhaps 
the most striking evidence of the initiative of the lord is the 
carving out of new townships from the waste of the shire,* and 
their endowment with right of pasture in the common moor, as 
Robert Bertram ® granted Ashington in Bothal ‘ et territorium 
ad unam villam edificandam in Pendmora .. . et erit predicta 
mora de Pendmora communis tam predictis villis quam aliis 
meis villis’. All this went on without protest. It is not till 
the thirteenth century that we begin to hear of complaints by 
ecclesiastical tenants or boroughs that their rights of pasture 
‘ubique’ are being infringed. Then it is often found that the 
claimant is one who has himself benefited at an earlier date from 
intrusive grants of pasture without ancient tenement. The prior 
of St. Bees, who about the year 1200 received gates for twenty 
cattle ‘et aliis pecoribus sine numero’, is found in 1282 challenging 
Thomas de Lucy’s right to raise a park within the bounds of 
Loweswater on the plea that it would endanger his general right 
of pasture. The explanation of this indifference lies partly, 
of course, in the abundance of the moorland pastures, but in 
part it is, I think, implied by what has been said of the non- 


' Cart. Brinkburn, p. 3. 
* Reg. Wetherhal, pp. 195, 423; Reg. St. Bees, pp. 89, 109, 175; Cart. Cockersand, 


p- 533. * Farrer, Lance. Ing. ii. 41. 
* Boldon Buke, p. 23; Pipe Roll, 1257, Northumb. : 
* Hodgson-Hinde, Hist. Northumb. u. ii. 171. 
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feudal nature of early bondage tenure. The southern idea of 
common appendant is, after all, bound up with the arable 
bovate. It is feudal, though there is no freehold. But, since 
even his boon-ploughing did not arise from his arable holding, 
we shall not expect to find the northern bonder’s pasture-right 
appendant to his tenure, nor, indeed, conveying specific rights 
to graze over some delimited piece of waste. The bonder did 
not assert his claim when some special part of the waste was 
alienated because his right was not a localized one. He held 
a more general right of pasture, and as he did service for each 
plough at work, so he did service for each beast at grass. The 
history of cornage is an exact parallel to that of the arurae and 
corn-rents. It begins as a due from each beast the tenant has 
at pasture,’ just as the arurae begin as a due for each plough at 
work. It then becomes a fixed render and attaches itself to the 
soil, rather earlier than do the other rents, and the sheriff of 
Cumberland acknowledges his liability for ‘ xiis. et v den. de 
cornagio qui remanserunt super wastum de Langwathby ’. 
Finally, like all the other bondage dues, it will here and there 
be divided and assessed on the bovate,* or, in the case of mediatized 
vills, become a responsibility of the mesne tenants, and give its 
name to a variety of free tenure. Much the same history, no 
doubt, lies behind the frequency of forinsec pannage from vills 
held in fee, though here the development has been retarded by 
the Norman forest custom. 

The history of common pasture, therefore, confirms our general 
view of the shire. It illustrates its unity by the general custom 
of intercommoning, and the dependence of the vill by the forinsec 
pasture-rents, while the late association of cornage with the 
delimited villar waste prepares the way for the feudal doctrine 
of common appendant. 

Such, then, seems to be the underlying system from which 
the very marked idiosyncracies of northern tenure developed. 
Northumbrian lordship was exercised over large and unbroken 
estates, but, in the main, the lord did not concern himself directly 
in their exploitation, preferring to rely on the food-rents, pasture- 
dues, and minor works which were the immemorial render -f the 
country-side, and to leave the vills in comparative independence. 
Moreover, just as the lord’s exactions were rather those of a pre- 
feudal prince than of a landlord, so the bonder was taxed as a 
member of a community rather than as a manorial tenant. The 
whole system is at that ambiguous stage when it is hard to say 
that the royal gift of immunity has created effectual landlordism. 
Add to lord and tenant the judicial rights and duties of the 


* Round, Commune of London, p. 278. * Pipe Roll, 2 Rich. I, Cumb. 
* Boldon Buke, p. 23, 
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hundred, and we should have explained the whole complex of the 
shire as a direct survival of an ancient circle of government ; 
and we shall see at a later stage that such coincidence was 
rather the rule than the exception. 

The surveys of the middle ages, however, seldom display this 
simplicity of structure as a whole, though they are full of its 
fragmentary survivals. With few exceptions uniformity has 
given way to extreme diversity of tenure, and between the bondage 
vills and the dominus superior have sprung up a host of inter- 
mediate tenants. Without prejudging the degree to which the 
Norman fees betray the influence of the older system, we may 
confine ourselves for the moment to those tenures which are ad- 
mittedly Saxon, the drengages and thegnages which in the north 
alone survived into the middle ages. Miss Reid has lately shown 
that northern barony was derived from the greater thegnages,' and 
where we are able to observe them it seems clear that the lesser 
free tenures of the feudal period succeeded such small thegnages 
as Domesday records in the lands Inter Ripam et Mersham. 
If the survival of shires consisting entirely of unmediatized 
bondage vills is rare, those which combine bondage with thegnage 
and drengage vills, or tenures which can be shown to have 
developed from them, are relatively common. Norhamshire, 
Islandshire, Lancaster demesne, the Domesday shires Inter Ripam 
et Mersham, Aucklandshire, Darlingtonshire, are all of this type, 
and there is reason to think that the cornage vills of Cumberland 
and Westmorland are fragments of similar systems. Fortunately 
many thegnages and drengages survived into the period of 
record, and if it could be shown that they were no more than 
a late form of the bondage township, we should have gone far to 
fill Northumbria with shires and to explain why our maps are 
full of them already. Such, I think, is the only explanation of 
the contradictory features of the Saxon mesne tenures, that 
they arose directly out of the economy of the demesne vill as 
a ministerial intrusion, and are less forms of ownership than 
local modifications of the office of reeve. 

The ‘ servile tenure of drengage ’, as Surtees called it, owed, 
among others, agricultural services identical with those of the 
unmediatized townships, which are well described in an inquisition 
in the Durham treasury on the drengage of Oxenhall : ? 


Scilicet quod arat quattuor acras et seminat de semine episcopi, et 
herciat et facit quattuor precaciones in autumpno, scilicet tres de omni- 
bus hominibus suis cum tota familia domus excepta husewyva, et 
quartam cum uno homine de unaquaque domo excepta propria domo 
sua, quae quieta est. 


1 Ante, xxxv. 161 ff. 
* Durham Treasury, Ing. p. m., Bury, 40. 
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This apparent combination of lordship with base services and 
the drengage liability to tallage made it hard to reconcile with 
the preconceptions of the common lawyers, and no form of holding 
has been so consistently misunderstood. It has from time to 
time been placed in every category from villeinage to knight- 
service. In the well-known case of Whitley in Northumberland, 
cited by Bracton,’ Ralf de Whitley answered the prior of Tyne- 
mouth’s claim for drengage services by saying that they were 
base services and he held no land in villeinage, while, at the other 
end of the scale, the drengs of Westmorland fined in 1202 ‘ ne 
transfretent ’,?> and are thus ranked with the knights. The 
vicissitudes of two of the royal drengages of Northumberland 
are good examples of this confusion. According to the Testa de 
Nevill,’ ‘ Gilbertus de Calverleya tenet in capite de Domino Rege 
ij villas . . . per thenagium’, but in the list of fees in 1236,' 
‘Willelmus de Calvley tenet Calvley et Yetlington in capite in 
drengagio ’. Again, in 1247,° the same William received a charter 
to hold ‘ by the foreign service of cornage ’, and in the Originalia 
under 2 Edward III we find the manors of Yetlington and 
Callolay each held by one-third of a knight’s fee with cornage. 
Other drengages are at times treated as socage, like the Bam- 
borough vill of Mousen, which the Testa de Nevill gives as a dren- 
gage, while the return of a jury at Alnwick in 7 Edward I records 
Henry de Mousen as holding ‘in sokagio’.6 Perhaps the most 
frequent tendency of the earliest administrative records is to 
connect drengage and thegnage on the one hand with serjeanty 
and on the other with the demesne vills and firmarii. The writ 
for the resumption of lands alienated from the serjeanties of the 
honour of Lancaster in 12057 includes both the older tenures 
under the heading of firmarii, while in the return of the tem- 
poralities of the Durham see in 1208-9* the thegnages of the 
wapentake of Sadberge are rubricated apart from the military 
tenures in a group ‘de theynagiis et seriantiis et firmariis’. 
Tallage lists of the northern counties tend, on the other hand, 
to group them with the demesne vills of the Crown under such 
general headings as ‘de tallagio maneriorum ’,® ‘de tallagio 
villarum et drengorum’,’® or ‘ drengi et firmarii reddunt com- 
potum pro tallagio ’.™ 
Thus, while the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries were 

at a loss to find analogies for the drengages and thegnages 
among the feudal tenures, the twelfth preserved a tradition 

* Bracton, Note Book, iii. 53. 2 Pipe Roll, 4 John. 3 Book of Fees, i. 200. 

* Ibid. i. 598. 5 Cal. of Charter Rolls, 31 Hen. III, p. 321. 

® Northumb. Assize Rolls (Surtees Soc.), p. 335. 

7 Cal. of Close Rolls, i. 55. 8 Book of Fees, i. 24. 

* Pipe Roll, 7 Hen. III, Northumb. 10 Ibid. 8 Rich. I, Westm. 

1 Ibid. 9 Rich. I, Durh. 
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of their precarious and ministerial nature. « It is: therefere, 
by refusing to presuppose effective property in the vills so held 
that we may most easily approach these ancient tenures through 
the eyes of contemporaries. Keeping this in mind, we may 
examine the base services of drengage in the light of two inquisi- 
tions of the Durham vill of Urpath, which owed its forinsec 
works to the demesne of Chester-le-Street.1 In 1365 


Thomas de Urpath tenuit de domino episcopo die quo obiit manerium 
de Urpath ... pro homagio et fidelitate et pro servicio lx sol. ad scac- 
carium dicti domini episcopi . .. et pro molendino ibidem iiij lib. 
xiij sol. iiij den. . . . Et arrabit et herciabit apud Cestriam viij acras 
terrae . . . Item tres precaciones, in autumpno scilicet unamquamque cum 
xxiii] hominibus. . . . Item faciet alia servicia dicto domino episcopo more 
drengagii ad pascendum canem et equum dicti domini episcopi et ibit in 
magna chacea . . . cum duobus leporariis et quindecim cordis . . . Et 
cariabit unum doleum vini una vice per annum inter Tynam et Theis, et 
faciet sectam comitatui Dunhelmi de quindena in quindenam. 

Such seems to have been the normal drengage service as we find 
it in Durham, in Lancashire, or in the royal drengages of Northum- 
berland. In this inquisition the dreng is throughout treated as 
a free tenant in fee, the lord of the whole vill, and holder of a 
manerium. But two hundred years earlier the official view of the 
same tenure was very much less favourable to the dreng. ‘ Urpath 
reddit Ix sol. de firma... et arat viij acras apud Cestria, et facit 
iij precaciones in autumpno, unamquamque precationem cum 
xxiiij hominibus et quartam precationem cum xij hominibus.’ ? 
So far the survey might have been stating the services of an 
ordinary demesne vill, but there follows, as though the details 
were those of an appendant tenure, ‘drengus pascit canem et 
equum ’, and the dreng’s personal services are given as in the 
survey of 1365. The lord of the manor of the fourteenth century 
has dwindled to a much smaller figure when we reach the twelfth. 
A somewhat different form of record employed in some of the 
Boldon drengages will show us why. At Butterwick*® and in 
several other drengages the services are formally recorded as 
incident upon the bonders, ‘ unaquaeque caruca villanorum arat ’, 
‘villani faciunt iiij precaciones’, ‘drengus pascit canem et 
equum’. So far as service of works goes, then, the drengage 
tenure is indistinguishable from the vill in demesne. The tenant 
of Urpath, if there is any reality in his claim to the dominium 
of the vill, must owe it to his sixty-shilling rent and what he has 
bought by it. Was this in origin the rent for a freehold tenure ? 
It seems extremely unlikely, for by comparison with drengages 
which paid no rent in money we find that such rents stand in the 


* Durham Treasury, Inq. p.m., Hatfield, 222. * Boldon Buke, p. 37. 
*. § Ibid. 
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place of the ‘vil scot-1ents of the demesne vills. The Durham 
‘drengages pay, in some cases, works with rents in money, in some, 
works with rents of barley, oats, and malt, and vacca de metreth ; 
in none is there any difference in amount of service from the 
unmediatized bondage vills. The dreng, then, intercepts no 
service from the vill. Does he do any personal service which 
might earn freehold right? The Boldon surveyors put to his 
share the harbouring of horse and hound and the service of the 
great hunt, but there is nothing distinctive in these. The first 
was the common liability of the demesne vills of Northumberland! 
and the second was part of the service of the bonders in the 
demesne vills of the forest of Durham.” Thus the institution 
of drengage seems to be in transition throughout the historical 
period. In the fourteenth century the drengs are free tenants 
holding maneria by rent and precariae. In the twelfth the vill 
and its rents and works are surveyed as though still immediate 
to the bishop, and the dreng appears beside the vill, liable for 
the chase and horse and hound, which, in their turn, are duties 
taken over from the township at a still earlier date. There is, 
I think, only one solution to these apparent discrepancies. The 
dreng had a freehold, but not the freehold of the township. He 
did service, but not the service usually placed to his count, 
for his position was derived from that, very common in 
Northumbria, of a steward holding a few bovates freely~‘ per pro- 
vosteriam ’ and responsible for the supervision of the services of 
a demesne township, which in Durham remained variable till the 
time of Antony Bek * and in Lancashire till the reign of John.‘ 

On this question of the freehold of the dreng there is abundant 
evidence. In the thirteenth century there was still a strong 
tendency to regard the drengage proper as only a small holding 
originally attached to the ministerium, and with this theory went 
the practice of arrenting the dreng for new assarts,° pannage,’ 
and the right to erect a mill, and of prohibiting him from extending 
his demesne.’ Though in many cases their hold over the villar 
land was consolidated by an early farm or charter, many of the 
Lancashire and Durham drengs lost instead of increasing their 

’ Pipe Roll, 24 Hen. II: ‘Et de xiij lib. vj sol. et viij den. de dominiis regis et 
drengis ut quieti sint de custodia pullorum regis.’ 

* Boldon Buke, p. 57; York. Ing. (York. Rec. Soc.), iii. 127. 

* Boldon Buke, App. ii: ‘Et de vj sol. de operibus drengorum de Schurueton’ et 
Hoton per annum .. . secundum plus et minus.’ 

* Pipe Roll, 3 John, Lanc. 

5 Boldon Buke, p. 27; Bishop Hatfield’s Survey, pp. 29, 34. 

® Rot. Hundr. ii. 17; Pipe Roll, 24 Hen. II, Northumb. 

7 Pipe Roll, 3 John: ‘Et predictus Edwulfus non vertet terram consuetudinariam 
ad proprium dominicum suum, unde predictus Gilbertus amittat molturam suam vel 


predicta servicia’ (Holywell, a vill doing drengage services to Bywell). Durham 
Treasury, Ing. p. m., Hatfield, 222; Northumb. Assize Rolls, p. 335. 
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hold over the townships. There, as at Haighton,’ Wray,’ or 
Auckland,? we may see the ministerial holdings surviving by 
the side of vills whose services are now administered by the 
bailiffs of an adjacent demesne manor, and such holdings are 
small, rarely so large as a whole carucate. Intermediate cases 
show the dreng upon the way to freehold, but not in virtue of 
his drengage holding. Cliburn, Clifton, Lowther, and Melcan- 
thorpe, vills of Westmorland for which drengs paid in 1179 
‘ne transfretent ’, are recorded in 8 Edward II * under tenants 
who hold a few bovates ‘in drengagio ’, together with the farm 
of the vill. Of Beadnell, a Bamborough drengage, a jury in 
7 Edward I returned that ‘ Henricus de S. Paulo tenet unam 
bovatam et dimidiam in villa de Bidenhale, residuum villae in 
sokagio ’,° and in 2 John Simon fitz John fined for two carucates 
in Whittingham ‘cum drengagio’.® In this tendency to fissure 
both in fact and theory we see the weakness of the link between 
dreng and vill in an age which no longer needed such a ministerial 
connexion, and from the original weakness of his hold there 
survives the dreng’s payment for easements which other free 
tenants enjoyed on their land. 

The question of the jurisdiction enjoyed by those who ‘ liberas 
terras tenent ’ is no easier to solve in Northumbria than elsewhere, 
and it would probably be hopeless to look for a uniform catalogue 
of the causes covered by the phrase ‘ sake and soke’ in any area 
larger than the individual honour. But there is evidence enough 
to make it probable that the dreng possessed not even the lowest 
form of justice, the right to levy distraint for the non-fulfilment 
of villein services; that he would neither have a halmote nor 
the right to create himself a personal lordship by taking men 
under his avowery. That the right of avowery was the first step 
to lordship, and did not always arise from the transference of 
land, we are warned in general by the compiler of the Leges 
Henrici Primi, ‘nec sequitur socna regis data maneria sed magis 
ex personis ’’, but more especially in Northumbria by the care 
with which the avowery and the resultant rents were recorded,’ 
and by such charters as that by which Adam de Tindale before 
1190 granted land to Alan de Cornewaleys, but found it necessary 
to add that he should have ‘ licentiam fideles homines recipiendi 
et ab eo dimittendi in terra sua ’.* I know no instance of a dreng 
possessing this right before 1300, and the universal liability 
of their men to tallage is against their ever having done so. In 
one case, at least, there is conclusive proof to the contrary, 


' Farrer, Lanc. Ing. ii. 113. * Ibid. p. 115; Ass. Roll, Northumb., 7 Edw. I. 
* Boldon Buke, p. 26. * Cal. Ing. p.m., v. 522. 
5 Northumb. Assize Rolls, p. 335. * Pipe Roll, 2 John, Northumb. 


? Farrer, Lanc. Ing. ii. 25; P.R.O., Inq. p.m., C. Edw. I, file 31 (13). 
* Hodgson-Hinde, Hist. Northumb. ft. iii. 366. 
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for in the royal drengage of Yetlington the villeins pay a yearly 
rent ‘ ut sint in protectione regis’, and in 31 Henry III the vill 
is regranted reserving ‘ xxiiij sol. de advocaria hominum ’.* 

Again, there seems to be no early instance of a drengage with 
any sort of court. No claim to jurisdiction is challenged in the 
Quo Warranto or the Rotuli Hundredorum, and in the few instances 
where sake-fee or fine of court is paid it is the result of a chartered 
freehold. In the later middle ages the bondi of the drengages of 
Lancashire and Northumberland seem to have attended the 
halmotes of the dominus superior.2 All this is negative evidence 
against such jurisdictional immunity, but there are two records 
which are conclusive. A petition of 1282 shows John de Whitley, 
whose dispute with the prior of Tynemouth we have already 
noticed, complaining that the prior had prevented him from 
distraining his villeins’ ploughs for the non-performance of their 
services to him. The prior, as in the previous dispute, seems to 
have taken his stand upon the local custom, and had arraigned 
the dreng in his court for exceeding his powers by ‘iusticiando’ 
his men, while John de Whitley put forward the feudal theory 
that free tenure was not subject to base services, and carried the 
right to hold a court. The tradition of drengage, then, was 
against his claim.® 

A somewhat similar position is revealed at Elwick in Bam- 
borough, which did its services to Fenwick.* In 1283 it seems to 
have been held by co-heiresses, and an inquisition shows that the 


predecessores sororum quae nunc sunt in Elwick summoniti tempore 
debito debent facere sectam ad curiam Prioris de Insula. Et si iniuriati 
fuerint bondis aut cottariis predictis attachiabuntur ad curiam dicti 
Prioris et ibi iuri stabunt. 


No judicial powers can have lain with the tenants of either of 
these townships. 

In general it seems that the dreng in no way came between 
the vill and the dominus superior in service or jurisdiction. The 
ranking of the drengages with the ‘ villae in manibus domini 
regis’ in the sheriffs’ rolls is, therefore, intelligible enough. 
They are not originally tenures in fee, and their nature will 
become plainer in the light of their second early association, 
that with serjeanty. The distinguishing marks of serjeanty 
seem to have been its ministerial nature, and, arising from that, 
a precariousness of tenure expressing itself in the doctrine that 
it was impartible and subjected to an arbitrary relief. With this 
theory must have gone a memory of a time when the succession 
of son to father was not yet a matter of legal course, and both the 

* Pipe Roll, 31 Hen. III, Northumb. 


* P.R.O., Inq. p.m., C. Hen. III, file 25 (14); Hist. Northumb. i. 153; Farrer, 
Lance. Ing. ii. 133. * Hist. Northumb. viii. 392. * Ibid, i. 410. 
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small thegnages Inter Ripam et Mersham and the Westmorland 
drengages bear the mark of this uncertainty of inheritance. The 
Domesday Survey says of the thegns of the manor of West Derby, 
‘si quis terram patris sui mortui habere volebat xl solidis releva- 
bat. Qui nolebat et terram et omnem pecuniam patris mortui 
rex habebat.’? This clause seems to refer equally to the drengage 
tenants of the other manors. That this custom soon gave way 
to hereditary succession is probable, but we are able to establish 
its survival in at least one Westmorland drengage till the end 
of the twelfth century. In 1196 ‘ Robertus filius Roberti de 
Suleby reddit compotum de Ixxx marcis pro relevio terrae patris 
sui [the drengage of Suleby] et pro habenda parte catallorum 
quae eum contingit cum instauro ’.? This is an exact reproduction 
of the West Derby usage, and is particularly interesting because 
of its recognition of the overlord’s right in the instawrum, the 
farming stock and the teams of the demesne. This right can be 
confirmed by other entries in the sheriffs’ rolls, which show them 
concerning themselves with the stocking and arrenting of royal 
estates which are nominally in the hands of drengage tenants. 
In 1179 Walter son of Durand * converted his drengage rent of 
32 pence for Fawkley into a free farm of 6 shillings, and the 
sheriff recorded an expenditure ‘pro xxxiiij scrofis et tribus 
verris emptis propter instauro dominiorum ’, together with ‘ ix sol. 
et vj den. in operatione j molendini quod est in predicta firma’. 
The tenant would hardly have cared to exchange a tenure in 
fee for a farm at an increased rent, nor would the sheriff be 
concerning himself with the mill and stock of another man’s 
land unless the king had still some very practical interest in it. 
The only explanation is that the vill was in effect still royal 
demesne, and the dreng looked upon as a royal minister, a steward 
with limited duties and permanence of office. That such was the 
real service rendered in return for the tenement is made almost 
certain by the invariable provision in the Durham surveys that 
‘drengus erit super precaciones’.4 A steward of this sort was 
obviously suited to the needs of the Northumbrian shire. The vill 
was not a centre of demesne cultivation to require the whole 
time of a villein reeve. The drengage was the obvious way to 
organize the outlying townships of a large shire. The dreng 
supervised the works, accounted for the cornage at a time when 
it varied with the number of beasts at pasture, collected the 
scot-rents, prepared for the reception of the lord when he went 
on his progress and exacted the conveys, kept the lord’s horses, 
hounds, and hawks, saw to the entertainment of his serjeants and 


* Domesday Book, i. 270. * Pipe Roll, 7 Rich. I, Northumb. 
* Pipe Roll, 25 Hen. II, Northumb. . 
* Boldon Buke, p. 17 ; Bracton, Note Book, iii. 53. 
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foresters, and provided them with witnesses to their distraints— 
did, in fact, a dozen intermittent duties which were too many, 
too petty, and too scattered for the attention of the shire reeve, 
and yet needed a local representative with some authority. Some 
such official could almost have been posited without knowledge 
of more than the northern relation of the vill to the shire. 

The usage is, indeed, not an isolated one. It is very generally 
paralleled by the custom of installing a free man as praepositus, by 
way of serjeanty, which prevailed to the exclusion of the southern 
use of villein reeves. The distinction between the dreng and such 
men as Richard the Reeve of West Derby,’ who held two bovates 
freely by keeping the wainage of the lord king and making his 
distraints, or Robert of Overton,2 who held half a carucate 
* per serieantiam praepositurae ’, is no more than the absence of 
a developed seigneurial demesne. The provostal serjeanties 
seem always to have been attached to demesne, and therefore 
the praepositus was constantly accountable for a variable render, 
and his ministerial quality was always kept to the fore. The 
dreng, however, was attached to a bondage vill, of which the 
render was always less subject to variation, and which in most 
cases became fixed by the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
He stood between the lord and a community which in practice 
was out of touch with the demesne as long as it returned its yearly 
quota of grain, pasture-rents, and seasonal works ; and in many 
vills that quota can be traced without change from the earliest 
surveys to its commutation in the fifteenth century. The common 
usage of farming the bondage services was, therefore, likely to 
redound to his advantage. The substitution of a money-rent 
made his responsibility practically that of a farm, and the line 
between a hereditary farmer and a tenant in feodo firma was 
too tenuous to preserve the connexion of vill with demesne. 

It is probable, then, that we must derive many of the free-rent 
tenures from drengage, and in effect add the drengage to the 
demesne of the shire. There remain the tenures in thegnage, 
simpler in appearance, but from their very simplicity harder to 
refer to their true place in the hierarchy of Saxon lordship. The 
primary difficulty is to establish any real distinction between the 
two mediate tenures, and Dr. Farrer has expressed his opinion 
that in Lancashire, at least, they are virtually identical. In 
any case, it is quite clear that the Domesday drengages and 
thegnages Inter Ripam et Mersham came from the same social 
layer of ministerialized demesne, for both were connected with 
the demesne cultivation and bear unmistakable signs of the 
normal villar services. The thegns of West Derby® ‘faciebant per 


1 Farrer, Lanc. Ing. i. 26; Gale, Reg. Richmond, p. 66; Leland, Collectanea, 
p- 378; Boldon Buke, p. 13. ® Liber Rubeus, p. 465. * Domesday Book, i. 270. 
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consuetudinem domos regis et quae ibi pertinebant sicut villani 
et piscarias et in silvis haias et stabilituras . . . et unusquisque 
eorum uno die in Augusto mittebat messores suos secare segetes 
regis’. Similarly, the thegn of Kyloe in Islandshire did ‘ servitia 
forinseca et consuetudines’’ to the manor of Fenwick,’ and the 
thegn of Heworth paid three marks of rent and was quit ‘ de 
antiquis operationibus ’.2 Another feature which connects the 
thegns with the demesne is the payment of forinsec pannage, 
which they share with drengage and provostry, and which seems 
to have been general in 1086* and survived in Northumberland 
until 1178.4 Their jurisdictional powers were no more ample than 
those of the drengs. None but the thegn of Halton in Corbridge 
seems to have possessed a court or paid sake-fee or fine of court. 
His powers were the effect of a charter of Henry III, and the 
negative impression is borne out by the fine of Richard fitz 
Waldeve of Tatham and Ireby ‘ pro recto habendo de hominibus 
suis qui se faciunt liberos cum non sunt ’.® In the face of these 
limitations can we believe that thegnage is more than a recent 
recruit to the ranks of the free tenures? The twelfth-century 
qualification of ‘ liberum thenagium ’ ® and the Domesday distinc- 
tion between ‘ taini’ and ‘ liberi homines ’ suggest some hesitation. 
Certainly as to drengage, probably as to thegnage also, we are 
speaking out of the terms of our subject in approaching it from 
the direction of Norman tenure at all. It would be more useful 
to regard the thegn as interposed between a dependent com- 
munity and its overlord for purposes of exploitation, and to ask 
which of the services that passed through his hands he inter- 
cepted. The mind of custom dwells still on service rather than 
property, and we shall fail to understand the distribution of that 
service if we insist that its sole basis lies in the lord’s property 
in the shire, still more if we look for it, as the Norman did, in the 
property of mesne tenants. Certain services arise from the 
possession of hundredal jurisdiction by the dominus superior, 
others from the relation of lord to man, others as dues for various 
easements of the soil, few at first from a developed theory of real 
property. The Domesday reeord Inter Ripam et Mersham ’ tells 
us that thegn and dreng and freeman alike held manors, but we 
have seen that it used the term hesitatingly and in conflicting 
senses. The real verdict of the country-side is concerned with 
customs—‘ consuetudines "—and a curious list they are. Forinsec 
works, pasture-dues, money-rents, wites for acts of violence or 
disobedience, are all massed together with no sense that the 


? Book of Fees, i. 26. * Boldon Buke, p. 16. % Domesday Book, i. 270. 
* ‘ij mare. de Tomaso fil. Liulfi pro pasnagio; ij marc. de Willelmo de Haulton 

pro eodem ’ (Pipe Roll, 24 Hen. Il, Northumb.). 5 P.R.O., Lanc., 29 Hen. II. 
* Cal. Charter Rolls, p. 26. ? Domesday Book, i. 270. 
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status of any one of the three tenures gave it any prescriptive 
right to immunity. They form, rather, an ascending scale, from 
the base works on the demesne, through the ‘ minutae consuetu- 
dines ’ of blodwite and leyerwite, the oferhyrnesse of the reeve 
and sheriff, to the pleas of the Crown. -Given the commutation 
of the ancient food-rents, all the normal profits which the northern 
immunist drew from his demesne vills are there. Up this ladder 
of privilege the tenants struggle step by step. The West Derby 
thegns have shed two days of autumn works. The drengs of 
Newton have gained leyerwite, blodwite, and pannage. Gamel 
of Rochdale has all but the pleas of the Crown and theft. Uctred 
has theft also, and his own woods, and an eyrie of hawks. There 
is no minimum of jurisdictional right to be posited of these 
thegns and drengs. We cannot say with the compiler of the 
Leges Henrici Primi, ‘ si quis blodwitam, fightwitam, legerwitam, 
et huiusmodi forisfaciat . . . placitum domini sui est’, for it is 
just this underlying assumption of lordship and property in the 
mesne tenants that is most alien to Saxon Northumbria. No 
doubt, even before the Conquest, these thegns were moving 
towards a degree of immunity that would have brought such 
a theory into being. Without the Norman the generalization 
would have come, but as an ex post facto synthesis of immunities 
accumulated piece by piece. Actually, the clear-cut doctrine of 
the fee came suddenly as an alien importation from southern 
England, and its effect was catastrophic. It arrested the Saxon 
tenures in every stage of development, from the Cumberland 
drengage of Ousby, a fee-farm in all but name, to that of Mousen 
with its full tale of villar dues, and the result is seen in tenures 
recognized as free but burdened with every kind of ministerial 
limitation. The Durham prior’s estate of Jarrow is an ancient 
shire unbroken, its vills still giving their forinsec works and 
tallage, while the mesne lords owe the servile due of merchet 
and yet hold in knight-service. Wigton in Cumberland is held by 
barony and forinsec pannage.” Ryal* does the Northumbrian 
drengage service of truncage long after it has come into military 
tenure, and from the Mersey to the Scots border the free tenants 
recognize the past dependence of their vills by the payment of 
forinsec cornage. All thegnages retain their tallage liability till 
late in the thirteenth century, and the cornage vills of Cumberland 
are liable for toll, bode, and witness. These are merely instances 
chosen at random of the fragmentary and sporadic persistence of 
the old bondage services. It is rarely that even the tenures in 
knight-service are found without some trace of pre-feudal incident 
that can be explained only as a legacy from the past subordina- 


2 Feod. Dunh. p. 12. * Cal. of Docs, relating to Scotland, ii. 16. 
* P.R.O., C. Hen. III, file 36 (5). 
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tion of township to shire; and where the free tenure is purely 
Norman the underlying facts of peasant holding are not to be 
explained by any theory of the manor, I would suggest, then, 
that the place of both thegnage and drengage in Saxon life is not. 
one of isolation, that they, as much as the bondage vills, presup- 
pose a dominical unity which antedates them and to which they 
long remain in effective dependence. At what stage of their 
gradual advance towards independence thegnage became differen- 
tiated from drengage it is almost impossible to say. Possibly the 
recognition of the mesne tenant’s right in the soil during his life- 
time may have constituted him a thegn, though he still owed 
many of his bondage services. The drengs everywhere owed the 
maintenance of horse and hounds, while the thegns apparently did 
not; and it is possible that this distinction marks the end of the 
overlord’s direct interest in the demesne buildings and instaura- 
mentum of the vill, but one may suspect that local usage and 
terminology had a determining influence. 

If the ministerial nature of the lower Saxon tenures of 
Northumbria can be accepted, we shall see in such an estate as 
that of the king in West Derby an ancient circle of government 
whose essential unity for service and jurisdiction originated in 
a royal reeveship, perhaps in a British principality. But the first 
effect of the introduction of southern feudal theory was to reduce 
the whole economy of south Lancashire to chaos. Roger de 
Poitou’s enfeoffments broke up the organized exploitation of the 
royal shires, with the result that demesne cultivation never 
recovered there, and was largely replaced by leases to tenants 
at will and the commutation of bondage works. But farther 
north the process of change was spread over nearly a century, 
and the new status of the mesne tenants coincided with the 
equally new growth of demesne farming on a considerable scale. 
It was, of course, impossible that the shire system should survive 
the arable development of the middle ages. As long as the relation 
of the lord to the community was that of a prince rather than 
a landlord, the centralization of food-rents and precariae from 
a number of vills was convenient. But the twelfth century 
brought in a practice of commutation and demesne farming which 
made smaller and more manageable units necessary, so that the 
owner of a large estate was willing to concentrate on a part of 
it and to let out the less accessible outskirts for rent or military 
service. In this way the townships lost their old forinsec depen- 
dence, but only to exchange it for a new internal dependence to 
a class of free farmers and military tenants. The shires began to 
break up. A few of the vills might be brought into even closer 
touch with the central demesne, since that was now devoted to 
more intensive cultivation, but the bondage class as a whole came 
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under that lordship of mesne tenants which Norman custom so 
greatly favoured, or else took over their own townships as 
villani firmarii. The ministerial tenures were naturally responsive 
to this revolution in fact and law. As soon as the shires fell to 
pieces the drengages were set to justify themselves to an agricul- 
tural system which had ceased to need them and to a law of tenure 
in which they had no place. They were transferred en bloc to 
the category of tenures in fee, but their individual fortunes were 
determined by the drifting currents of local practice. Those were 
less fortunate whose vills lay close to an organized demesne, 
while the remoter tenants soon bought in services which were 
no longer worth exacting. The royal drengages of Mousen and 
Beadnell, bordering on the demesne of Bamborough, were held 
to their works throughout the middle ages, while their peers of 
Callolay and Throckley, far removed from the demesne centre, 
had been raised to knight-service by the beginning of the four- 
teenth century. In Lancashire the demesnes of the shires Inter 
Ripam et Mersham were almost entirely farmed to the tenantry,' 
and therefore the thegnages were no more than tenures in fee- 
farm, even their tallage being commuted by 1226,? while most of 
the drengages had disappeared. But close by the comital 
demesne of Lonesdale the drengage of Bolton® did its predial 
service till the reign of John. In these conditions there arose 
a bewildering variety of obligation, and it follows that we must 
approach the surveys of the middle ages with a certain scepticism 
when they suggest uniformity, and look for the history of the 
vill less in the Norman status of the lord’s tenure than in the 
more enduring practice of peasant-right and custom. 

To trace the decay of the shire system in detail would be to 
rewrite the tenurial history of the north. It will be enough to 
suggest some of the districts where it lingered into feudal times, 
and to show how some of the Norman tenures of Northumbria 
were modified by their Saxon antecedents. 

The shire of Holy Island presents an early stage of the break-up 
of the shire. As late as the sixteenth century the tradition lasted 
that the townships of the shire were ‘ boundage tenures, and owed 
their boundage services to the lord’s demaynes, which works, 
boundage and labors was of ancyent time turned into the rents 
called the Busshop’s Rent’. This tradition and these works 
and services were, as we have seen, by no means at variance 
with the existence of the usual ministerial tenures, and by the 
time of Ralf Flambard it was possible for the bishop to address 
his writs to ‘alle his theines and drenges of Ealondscire and of 


? Farrer, Lanc. Inq. ii. 206. * Ibid. i. 135; Pipe Roll, Lanc., 31 Hen. I. 
> Farrer, Lanc. Inz. i. 95. * Raine, North Durham, p. 23. 
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Norhamscire ’.! The position is that of 1086 in south Lancashire. 
The Veredictum of 1210 shows the disintegration somewhat 
further advanced.” Round the hall of Fenwick are ranged the 
drengages of Goswick, Beal, Holy Island, and Buckton and the 
thegnage of Kyloe-Berrington-Lowlynn, but the outer districts of 
the shire are already set out to the fee-farmers of Orde, Cheswick, 
Scremerston, and Haggerston and the knight tenants of Ancroft- 
Allerdean, while the bonders of Tweedmouth have taken their 
own town in farm. Our knowledge of the affinities of drengage 
and thegnage will confirm the Tudor tradition that these vills, 
though mediatized, were of bondage origin, and both sources 
are strengthened by charter evidence that the fee-farms arose by 
commutation of thegnage about the close of the twelfth century.® 

The centrifugal forces of feudalism have carried the neigh- 
bouring shire of Norham somewhat farther away from its original 
unity. Its structural history is identical with that of Islandshire, 
but by 1210 it has been shorn of all its townships except the 
Mains of Norham and the drengage of Thornton. At this stage 
of decay it gives, I think, a useful link between the more primitive 
ecclesiastical shires and those districts where the lay owners 
have liquidated their hold on their remoter vills, and only retained 
the direct predial service of those nearest to their central demesne. 
Such truncated shire centres, whose outer limbs have fallen away 
and left a central ring of dependent townships round the caput 
baroniae are common in Northumberland.* The barony of 
Alnwick > has arurae and messiones from the vills of Shilbottle, 
Charlton, Rennington, and Swinley. The royal estate of Bam- 
borough absorbs the works of Shorston and Sunderland with 
the drengages of Mousen and Beadnell® and the truncage of 
other tenures which may have been diverted from a vanished 
shire of Whittingham. The demesnes of the baronies of Embleton’ 
and Langley® depend upon similar services, and Dr. Craster has 
shown that the parishes of Corbridge, Newburn, and Warkworth 
may represent the limits of ancient Crown estates.® As the 
baronies show us the general type of the agricultural economy 
they replaced, so it is likely enough that the older parishes, 
including in their extent a dozen or more townships, may preserve 
the boundaries of the Saxon king’s thegnages or reeveships, 
whose jurisdictional powers seem certainly to have been inherited 
by the barons. The Norman infeudation was very complete in 
Northumberland, and we have no Domesday to guide us, but 

* Feod. Dunh. p. 98. * Book of Fees, i. 26. * Feod. Dunh. p. 224. 

* P.R.O., Ing. p.m., C. Hen. III, file 17 (16); Book of Fees, ii. 1121. 

° Hist. Northumb. ii. 154; P.R.O., Min. Acc., Gen. Ser., 950. 1. 

* Northumb. Assize Roll, p. 385; Liber Rubeus, ii. 564. 

* P.R.O., Ing. p. m., C. Edw. I, file 81. 

* Percy Bailiff Rolls, p. 88. ® Hist. Northumb. x. 43. 
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there is evidence enough that the Corbridge or Bamborough shire 
of 1086 was identical in economy and jurisdiction with the shires 
Inter Ripam et Mersham. 

In Lancashire the great survey gives us an ascertained point 
of departure. West Derby, Newton, Salford, and Warrington, 
at once hundreds and royal manors, are typical of the shire. 
Their mesne tenures are ministerial and related to the demesne 
precisely as those of Durham, but the rapidity with which the 
whole system disappeared under Norman influence warns us 
that feudal forms further north may have had an equally short 
history. Without Domesday we should never have guessed that 
south Lancashire had ever been anything but a land of isolated 
manors, or the wapentakes units of property as well as jurisdic- 
tion. A single exception is the honour of Manchester. Here, 
as at Alnwick, the demesne is surrounded by a group of vills 
whose lords, tenants in knight-service, still owe works of ploughing 
from Whittington, Didsbury, Barlowe, Chollerton, Denton, and 
Halton.’ But as we go north the Saxon outlines begin to show 
more clearly under the Norman overlayer. Amounderness is 
too disintegrated to tell us much of Tostig’s manor of Preston, 
though there are still township rents at Ribby and Singleton 
which must have arisen from service to such a centre.” But the 
hundred of Lonesdale, though of post-Conquest creation, is 
made up almost entirely of Earl Tostig’s land, and his manor of 
Halton will give us a clear idea of the organization of his estates 
in Lonesdale. The survey of 1086 records that twenty-two vills 
‘ pertinent ad Haltune ’, and the sense of that ‘ pertinent ’ may 
be recovered from the extents of the fourteenth century. Of the 
Domesday vills two did not survive into the middle ages, and 
three were alienated as knights’ fees or frankalmoign, but the 
remaining seventeen are seen in 1297 * and 1322‘ in precisely the 
same relation to the earl’s demesne of Skerton as the vills of 
Islandshire bore to that of Fenwick. The administrative centre 
has been moved from Halton to Skerton by 1297, though Overton 
has also a hereditary reeveship. Nine of the townships are in 
bondage with or without tenures in serjeanty, and five are 
included in the farm of the burgesses of Lancaster, while the 
remaining three are a drengage, a thegnage, and a serjeanty. 
There is no substantial demesne cultivation and the works are 
now paid for in money, but in 1322° the vills of Torrisholme, 
Oxcliffe, Slyne, Skerton, Cressingham, and Bowerham still pay 
for forinsec ploughing, while Lancaster and Aldcliffe, Kirk- 
lancaster, Hutton, and Bulk ® made their final commutation of 


* Farrer, Lanc. Inq. ii. 68. ? Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 32193. 
* Farrer, Lanc. Ing. i. 295. * Ibid. ii. 121. 


5 Ibid. ii. 295. * Farrer, Lanc. Pipe Rolls, p. 417. 
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ploughing and precariae in 1193, and the drengage of Bolton at 
some date before 1210.1 The forinsec works are accompanied by 
the normal township rents of cornage and vacca de metreth, which 
here take the names of cowmale and beltancu, and the case for 
this Lancashire shire seems to be as complete as could be hoped 
for an ancient phase of history in a county where commutation 
was carried out early and thoroughly. Thus the extents of the 
fourteenth century enable us to explain the consuetudines of the 
Domesday Inter Ripam et Mersham, and to establish the shire 
system over the greater part of the county. That section of the 
survey ceases to be an isolated anomaly, and is seen to be a 
normal example of tenure in a Northumbrian area here alone 
touched by the surveyors in any detail. 

The relation of the bondage holdings to the services of the 
bondi is as detached in Cumberland and Westmorland as in any 
part of Northumbria, but, in part, perhaps, because of the 
smaller importance of arable land, the villar dues have almost 
everywhere been merged in a rent of forinsec cornage. By 1210 
only one drengage, that of Ousby, remained, and that was in all 
service identical with the cornages.* However, there are signs 
that this independence of the mesne tenures is not of very old 
standing. Drengage was certainly a more common tenure in 
the reign of Henry I, both in de Meschines lands* and in the 
demesne of the Crown, and, as I have tried to show, drengage 
implies the shire. In the compact group of royal vills round 
Penrith not only Ousby but Gamelsby and Glassonby were in 
drengage till they were commuted to cornage by the first Henry,* 
so that in some cases, at least, the origin of cornage was in the 
less free tenure. But I believe that a stronger argument can be 
drawn from the general structure of Cumbrian tenure. We meet 
with the same absence of serious demesne cultivation, without 
which the absorption of the vill by the manor is impossible ; 
the bondage works are of the light nature associated elsewhere 
with the shire; and many of the services of the mesne lords 
of Copeland are incompatible with anything but a bondage 
origin. The Copeland cornage tenants are liable for toll, an 
essentially base due, and for the services of witness and puture of 
serjeants and foresters, which I shall hope to show later to have 
been an original responsibility of the bondage townships.° 
Forinsee pannage, again, is so common in the twelfth century 
as to suggest that the property of the free tenants was by no 
means absolute. Cornage, indeed, is a very easy development 
from the bondage vill, whether in drengage or not. Its decisive 
feature to the middle ages, its service of endemot, the leading of 


* Lane. Inq. i. 95. * Book of Fees, i. 350. ® Reg. St. Bees, pp- 247, 481. 
* Cal. of Docs. relating to Scotland, i. 80. 5 Curia Regis Rolls, ii. 273. 
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the van and rear in advance and retreat between the border and 
the Rere Cross of Stainmore, seems to be no more than the 
ancient Northumbrian service of utware within the earldom, the 
‘exercitus infra comitatum’ of Northumberland.’ Apart from 
this feature its forinsec cornage binds it to the shire in origin, 
and commutation had at one time almost created a tenure of 
cornage in Northumberland on the basis of the lesser thegnages.” 
Both the drengage and the demesne vill were attracted into 
various tenures according to the point at which the process of 
commutation was arrested. Indeed, though the forinsec works 
have in the main lapsed, they still form groups of vills round 
several of the greater demesne centres. Egremont,’ the caput 
of the honour of Copeland, Papcastle,’ that of Allerdale below 
Derwent, Graystock,® Dalton,® and Calder’ are all the centres 
of forinsec works. The shire seems to have reached much the 
same stage of disintegration in Cumberland as in Northumber- 
land, but its underlying influence has left its mark on the 
country-side. 

In Westmorland it is nearer the surface. Where drengage is 
we must suppose the shire, since it is meaningless without it, 
and Westmorland as we first know it is full of drengs. Seventeen 
fined in 1203 ‘ ne transfretent ’, and, in spite of the number then 
surviving, the Liber Rubeus tells us that ‘drenga vertitur in 
liberum tenementum per Hugonem de Morvil’. If that is so, 
the old honour of Appleby, which he held, must have been entirely 
under a shire system, and the shires may well have coincided 
with the ancient divisions of the administrative wards, centred, 
perhaps, on the demesnes of Appleby and Brough. 

The instances which I have given are, I hope, sufficient to show 
that in the body of the Northumbrian earldom, outside the 
kingdom of York, the economic structure cannot be explained in 
feudal terms. But the scattered outposts of the shire system 
beyond the five counties are worth studying briefly, for they are 
suggestive of racial affinities, preferably Celtic. On the north, 
Coldinghamshire, with its drengages and dependent vills, shows 
the system in Lothian,’ and it is likely that the sparseness of 
record there hides other examples, for drengage was a common 
tenure of Lothian,® and the term ‘schira’ occurs more con- 
sistently in the early Scots charters of the south side of the 


1 Hist. Northumb. x. 307. 


* Cal. of Charter Rolls, 31 Hen. IIT, p. 321; Cal. of Close Rolls, 33 Hen. III, 
pp. 213-14. 


’ P.R.O., Min. Acc., Gen. Ser. 824. 19. * Ibid. 824. 8. 

5 P.R.O., Ing. p. m., C. Edw. ITI, file 146. * Coucher Book of Furness, ii. 54. 

7 Cal. of Docs. relating to Scotland, i. 430; P.R.O., Inq. p. m., C. Hen. III, 
file 25 (10). 


® Surtees Soc. xii, Ixxxix: ® Erskine, Early Scottish Charters, xxx. 
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Forth than in any other area.1 We have not the same material 
for a study of the Scots side of the border as we have for the 
English, but terminology and the form of charters certainly 
suggest that the system of society arose before the cession of 
Lothian to the Scots and was common to Northumbria on either 
side of the Tweed. 

In Yorkshire the system seems to have vanished altogether 
from the central plain. There is no clear evidence that Howden- 
shire or Allertonshire were shires in more than name, and on the 
east the most southern drengage was at Marske, near Middles- 
brough. In the west, however, drengage tenures survive in the 
honour of Richmond,? and a number of vills are burdened with 
forinsec works.* The same is true in a less degree of the soke of 
Knaresborough, the manor of Thorpe Arch, and the district 
of Leeds,® while cornage is still paid in the fee of Bowes Castle.® 

These seem to be the principal examples of Northumbrian 
custom that withstood the Norman penetration. Their wide 
distribution points to their being relics of a once universal 
system, but the argument from necessity is still stronger. No 
other organization could have fitly exploited these vills without 
demesne, and, except in a few ecclesiastical estates, feudalism 
never succeeded in assimilating the Saxon bondage services. 
It abolished them by commutation, or here and there it left them 
unmodified, for the two systems were incompatible, and to the 
last the manor was a stranger to the north. 

The jurisdictional machinery of Northumbria is less easily 
analysed, for by its nature it was more open to the attacks of 
Norman custom, which operated more rapidly upon the upper 
than the lower strata of society. There is, however, enough 
evidence to show that the jurisdictional framework was dictated 
by the general build of the shire, and differed vitally from the 
idea of seigneurial privilege prevalent in the rest of England. 
It has always been held that feudal theory supposed certain 
powers of justice to reside in the holder of a manor by virtue 
of his tenure, though these have never been very clearly defined ; 
and it is this tenurial basis of the court which is lacking in the 
earliest phase of northern history. This, of course, is an obvious 
result of the direct hold which the overlord had on all the bondage 
vills of his shire, and no feudal court could arise where the mesne 
tenants’ holding was not of fee but of ministry. In the absence 

* *Concessi .. . schiram de Kirkaladunt et Inneresc minorem . . . cum tota schira 
de Fortriffe et Musselburge . . .’ (Erskine, Early Scottish Charters, x). 

* Gale, Reg. Rich., p. 70; P.R.O., Ing. p.m., C. Hen. III, file 33 (10); P.R.O., 
C. Inq. Mise., file 20 (23). * Gale, Reg. Rich. p. 98. 

* P.R.O., Ing. p.m., C. Edw. I, file 75 (2); York. Ing. iii. 129. 


° York. Ing. iii. 169; P.R.O., Ing. p.m., C. Hen. III, file 21 (13). 
* P.R.O., Ing. p. m., C. Edw. I, file 26 (6). 
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of such a possibility the justice of the immunity can have no rival 
save where a grant of exemption has been made by its lord, 
and lands which have been the subject of such grants will con- 
stitute an enclave exercising the same powers as the tenant -in- 
chief himself. It seems, indeed, to be the fact that all private 
jurisdiction was hundredal jurisdiction. Either the immunist 
held a complete hundred, as did the abbot of Furness or the 
lord of Copeland, or he had exemption from the hundred and held 
its pleas in his own court, like Montbegon of Hornby or the 
Northumbrian barons. In short, all Northumbrian jurisdiction 
was in origin public, a devolution, albeit by many degrees, of 
royal or comital power. I have already tried to show that the 
Domesday hundreds Inter Ripam et Mersham were as truly 
unified for service as for jurisdiction, and I would further suggest 
that not only they but a number of private estates took their 
structure from an early ‘ provincial’ status under the pressure 
of feudal theory and demesne cultivation. A prima facie case 
for this view appears when we find an extremely idiosyncratic 
judicial machinery uniformly the same in West Derby, Warring- 
ton, Leyland, Amounderness, Lonesdale, Ewcross, the honours 
of Copeland, Kendal, Manchester, and Bywell, and the Durham 
immunities of Islandshire and Norhamshire, that is to say, in 
every medieval immunity to which a pre-Conquest tradition can 
safely be assigned. Outside these particular estates we could 
hardly hope to meet with Saxon survivals. The mass of the 
Durham lands took their medieval judicial integration after the 
Conquest. The great royal estates of Northumberland were 
broken up to make the baronies at about the same period, and 
although they retained hundredal powers, the old circumscriptions 
were destroyed. Along the Cumbrian border Ralf Meschines 
abolished the old wards to make room for his five baronies. It 
is significant that both here and in Northumberland, where 
the country is almost exclusively divided up into tenures in 
barony, the royal hundredal courts have disappeared. The 
reason is clear. The barons have hundredal powers and take their 
place. In the circumscriptions which I have enumerated we are 
first struck by a peculiarity in the incidence of suit of court. 
The general view of medieval hundredal suit seems to be that it 
was derived from an original Saxon liability of al! free men to 
attend, but that the narrowing of the term ‘liber homo’ to a 
tenurial meaning reduced such suit to a tenurial basis. Suit of 
that nature is certainly the outcome of feudalism, and is a 
phase which was reached in the newer Norman tenures of Cumber- 
land and Northumberland, but wherever underlying circum- 
scriptions of Saxon origin can be traced, we are dealing with 
communities rather than tenures, and neither a general suit of 
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all tenants bond and free nor a suit based on tenure seems to 
meet the facts. In the districts I have named we find a form 
of suit which can best be called ministerial, an obligation of 
twelve tenants to attend regularly from three weeks to three 
weeks, and to form a standing body of iudices or doomsmen. 
The distinction is no doubt that made by Earl Ranulf of Chester 
in his charter to the knights: ‘et si aliquis iudex aut sectarius 
hundredi . . . in curia mea in misericordiam inciderit . . . per duos 
solidos quietus sit iudex . . . et sectarius per xij denarios’;' and the 
twelve iudices recall the rule of Ethelred: ‘a court shall be held 
in every wapentake, and the twelve leading thegns along with the 
reeve shall go out and swear that they will not accuse any innocent 
man or shield any guilty one’.? The institution first appears 
in the inquest of 1210-12, where we find tenures such as that of 
Alexander de Pilkington, who held ‘quartam partem feodi 
unius militis’ and owed ‘unum iudicem domino regi’,® and the 
clearest account of it appears in the 1322 extent of the honour 


of Manchester,’ where the usage was probably adopted from the 
hundred of Salford. 


Est ibi Curia Baronis tenenda de tribus septimanis in tres septimanas 
ad quam dominus de Childwall, dominus medietatis de Harwood [here 
follow the eleven suits which, with the lapsed suit of Barton, make up 


the tally]... debent sectam curiae et vocantur iudices Mamecestriae 
per consuetudinem de antiquo; cum tol, them, infangenethef, et in qua 
quilibet trespassus supra quam pax domini et baillivorum poterit infringi 
potest placitari ad sectum baillivorum domini et ad sectum partis. 


In this case we have the rather rare occurrence of a feudal honour 
adopting the machinery of the old hundred, and in most cases 
these newer tenures retained such of the hundredal suits as fell 
within their boundaries and supplemented them with a general 
suit of freeholders. The case of the public jurisdiction which 
has lapsed into private hands is more common, and I believe 
that there is no exception to the rule that throughout Northumbria 
all immunities which had a pre-Conquest history retained this 
institution of the twelve doomsmen and the court every three 
weeks. The hundreds of Lancashire, which were all completed 
by the reign of Stephen, conform in the main to the great royal 
or comital estates of 1086. West Derby was added to after the 
survey by the suppression of the hundred of Warrington, but 
nevertheless in the survey of 1324 we can see that the suits due 
from the area of the smaller Domesday hundred are twelve, 
from the vills of Halsall, Ince Blundell, Little Crosby, Down- 


* Tait, Cart. of Chester Abbey, i. 102. 

* Atr. iii. 3 (ed. Liebermann, i. 228); P.R.O., C. Inq. Misc., file 15 (17). 

* Book of Fees, i, 214. * Farrer, Lane. Inq. ii. 
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holland, Dalton, Lathom, Bickerstaffe, Upholland, Downlither- 
land, Garston, and Allerton.’ A rental of 18 Edward II gives 
twelve suits for the hundred of Amounderness,? Tostig’s old 
estate of Preston; and an extent of Edmund Crouchback’s lands 
in 25 Edward I * shows twelve for that of Lonesdale south of the 
Sands, which was composed of Tostig’s estates of Halton and 
Whittington. There are no early lists for the hundreds of Salford 
or Leyland, but in the rolls of the first such amercements as ‘ the 
iudex of Whittington . . . for default of suit...’ are common,' 
and iudices are recorded among the tenants of the second. 
Warrington in the survey of 1322 is given ten suits from the area 
of the old hundred, but its separate court had so long been 
merged in that of West Derby that the two missing suits may 
well have been lost when certain of its townships were ceded to 
Newton. Coming north from Lancashire we find the same 
duodecimal system. Copeland, the old ward of Allerdale above 
Derwent, granted by Henry I to William Meschines, shows in 
the inquisition of 15 Edward II ® twelve suits from the vills of 
Millom, Workington, the Dacre fee, Drigg, Muncaster, Newton, 
Calder, Cleator, Lamplugh, Distington, Mosergh, and the fee of 
Fleming. Further north the ward of Allerdale below Derwent 
had lost its judicial unity, which had been shared among the 
five barons of Ralf Meschines, but to the east the great Westmor- 
land fees of Appleby and Kendal represent circumscriptions of 
unknown antiquity. In Appleby the twelve comital suits of 
19 Henry VII may represent the court of the old private shrievalty 
of the time of Hugh de Morvill,’? while the Kendal honour of 
Gilbert fitz Reinfred even in the reign of Elizabeth retained its 
six suits from the Richmond fee and three each from those of the 
marquis and Bellingham.’ In Northumberland it would be rash 
to attempt to reconstruct the royal administrations which have 
broken up into the Norman baronies. It is possible that in some 
cases these may have coincided with the later feudal divisions, 
and if so the twelve suits of the barony of Bywell ® may be more 
than a coincidence; but the only unit on which it is safe to reckon 
is the Durham enclave of Islandshire and Norhamshire, which 
together form a single judicial area with a court of twelve suitors 
at Norham.’® So widespread a uniformity of suit can hardly be 
a coincidence, falling as it does always and only where a Saxon 
antecedent is recorded; and the primitive nature of the institution, 
and its natural place in a society whose middle ranks were of 

1 Farrer, Lanc. Inq. ii. 76. ® Ibid. p. 107. * Ibid. i. 284. 

* Farrer, Lanc. Court Rolls, p. 150. > Farrer, Lanc. Ing. ii. 107. 

® P.R.O., C. Edw. II, file 71 (1). 

7 P.R.O., Cal. Ing. Hen. VII, pp. 307-22; Nich. and Burn., Hist. of Westm. and 
Cumb. i. 32. ® Nich. and Burn., Hist. of Westm. and Cumb., ii. 49. 


®* P.R.O., Inq. p. m., C. Hen. III, files 36 (5), 40 (6), 41 (17). 
1 Raine, North Durham, p. 15. 
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ministerial origin, become clear if we examine the tenures on which 
the liability falls. In Appleby the quite disproportionate number 
of four out of twelve suits falls on thedrengage vills. In Lancashire 
the number of townships in which the ministeria! tenures have 
survived is about one in six, but the suits lie upon them out of 
all proportion, in Lonesdale eleven out of twelve, in Amounder- 
ness seven, in West Derby seven. So marked an incidence upon 
the Saxon tenures points clearly to the judicial service being 
a pre-Conquest institution, and to the survival into feudal times 
of the theory that such suit was peculiarly an obligation of the 
lord’s ministerial dependants. The suit is neither communal nor 
feudal, since it is not incumbent on the bonders, and only attaches 
to the military tenants as a survival. It is ministerial in the 
sense that it is discharged by the lord’s ministers, and is calculated 
to the needs of his court as their other services are calculated to 
those of his hall and demesne. The wide distribution of this 
form of court suggests that it is drawn from some model which 
was once general throughout the earldom. Almost certainly this 
was the court of the hundred, and there is strong evidence that 
the powers of Northumbrian barony arose from the partition of 
public hundredal areas. Such of the ancient hundredal suits as 
lay within the newer immunities were retained and diverted to 
the court baron. In the honour of Banastre of Makerfield, where 
suit was once due to the hundred of Newton, eight and a half suits 
are retained in the court of the Norman barony. Thus the new 
court is in one sense a fraction of the old, though that fraction 
is supplemented by the Norman practice of exacting suit from the 
free tenants of the demesne and, at least. by 1300, from the 
communities of the vills.'. This intermixture of the olde minis- 
terial suit with the newer suit of tenure is a feature —f the baronies 
of Lancashire, Northumberland, and Cumberland hich alone 
would suggest that the powers of barony may ' *»2se of the 
hundred; and that likelihood is confirmed wh« examine 
those of the mediatized hundreds of Lancashire > Placita 
de Quo Warranto * Henry de Lacy, earl of Lincoli: 


dicit quod ipse habet curiam suam de Clyderhou quae vulgariter appel- 
latur wapentach de Blackburnshire ubi homines omnes eiusdem wapen- 
tachi placitari debent et solent de minoribus placitis a tempore a quo non 
extat memoria sicut vicecomes placitat in aliis wapentachis quae sunt in 
manu Edmundi fratris regis nunc, set placita de vetito namio vel alia 
quae ad coronam regis pertinent . . . ibi non clamat placitare. 


The earl claims that he holds all pleas that may be tried in the 
unmediatized hundreds of the county, and the jury confirms his 
powers as having been held ‘ a tempore a quo non extat memoria ’. 


* Farrer, Lanc. Ing. i. 74. * Plac. de Quo Warr., p. 382. 
D2 
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But here, and by implication in the body of the county, the 
hundred court is limited to the minora placita, and the ear! 
admits that, should any greater offence arise, ‘illud relinquit 
vicecomiti terminandum in comitatu’. There is, then, a primary 
distinction between the minora placita of the hundred ‘ quae 
vicecomes placitat in wapentachis’, and certain greater pleas 
which the sheriff tries in the county court. What the former 
were is made clear by the immunity of the wapentake of Furness.! 
The Quo Warranto inquest requires the abbot to justify his 
privilege of ‘ turnum, emendas panis et cervisiae fractae, wreccum 
maris, weyf, infangthef, et liberam chaceam . . . et esse quietus 
communibus finibus et amerciamentis comitatus et de sectis 
comitatuum et wapentachorum pro se et pro hominibus suis ’.* 
The abbot replies that the sheriff did not enter Furness except to 
attach the pleas of the Crown, which he did in company with 
the abbot’s bailiff, bringing them to be impleaded ‘ coram rege 
vel iusticiariis’. Again, as in Blackburnshire, the limit of 
hundredal power is the pleas of the Crown, but in this case, since 
the abbot could not claim his powers by immemorial custom, we 
can examine the terms of the charter from which his right arose. 
While putting forward certain other evidence, he makes specific 
appeal for the hundredal status of the abbey lands to the founda- 
tion charter of Stephen, and quotes the following phrases : ‘ totam 
forestam meam de Furnes . . . cum omni venatione . . . et socam 
et sacam et tol et team et infangtheof et quicquid infra 
Furnes continetur.’ Immunity from the hundred, pleas short 
of those of the Crown, and sake, soke, and infangenthef, then, 
were taken as equivalent terms, and they are those on which 
the barons of Cumberland and Northumberland invariably base 
their claim to barony.* It will be remembered that in Lancashire 
the hundreds are coincident with the shire estates of the king, 
and the identity is found again in the royal demesnes of Northum- 
berland, whose courts also exercise jurisdiction identical with 
that of the barons and of the hundreds. Thus Warkworth was 
granted to Roger fitz Richard by King Henry IT, ‘cum saka et soka 
et tol et team et infangthef’, and he adds that these were the 
free customs ‘cum quibus illud tenui in dominio meo’.’ It 
would seem, therefore, that the pleas of the hundreds, the pleas 
of the king’s demesne, and the pleas of the baronies are identical 
and may well have originated in the soke of the great royal manors 
over their dependent shires. 

The importance of this identity of public and private jurisdic- 


1 Pipe Roll, 31 Hen. IT. 2 Plac. de Quo Warr., p. 370. 

* See the Quo Warranto returns for these counties. A fuller discussion of this 
point may be found in Miss Reid’s article, ubi supra. 

* Plac. de Quo Warranto, p. 595. 
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tion is more striking when we remember that there is no inter- 
mediate grade between the baronial franchises and the ministerial 
thegnages and drengages which had no jurisdictional power 
over their vills. The feudal conception of seigniorial right is, 
therefore, excluded. The immunist does not hold his jurisdiction 
as landlord, but as baron. It is part of an old princely power over 
a country-side whose dependence is not of the land but of the 
person. No tenures interpose themselves between the bondage 
and the hundred court, and this uninterrupted relation is embodied 
in the judicial liabilities of the townships. Their communities do 
not owe the suit every three weeks, but that exemption they share 
with all free tenants except the twelve doomsmen, and apart 
from suit they are liable for every service with which a free man 
can be burdened. The tourn of the sheriff was not introduced 
into the geldable lands nor copied by the immunities until late in 
the thirteenth century, if we are to believe the verdicts of 
Northumbrian juries,’ and from the tourn the representative suit 
of the townships seems to have arisen.” It is therefore probable 
that, for all but the iudices, suit took the form of the common 
liability to attend the court ‘ quociens summoniti fuerint ’.* 
It seems that we must set aside the Norman conception of suit, 
and recognize on the one hand the iudices with their functions of 
judgement, and on the other the townships charged with the 
duty of supplying evidence of misdeeds and supporting the 
officers of the shire in maintaining the peace of the country-side. 
That peace was, as a rule, in the hands of four land-serjeants, 
the hundred being divided into bailiwicks responsible for their 
puture or maintenance on their official progresses, the carrying 
of their messages, accompanying them to make arrests and 
distraints,* and, most important of all, furnishing them with 
witness in prosecutions for the breach of the peace.® A similar 
staff of serjeants of the forest was kept, with the same right of 
exacting puture, bode, and witness within their bailiwicks.® 
Obviously this machinery largely does away with the necessity 
of a general or representative bonders’ suit. In the fourteenth 
century trespasses by which the peace of the honour of Manchester 
might be broken were still impleaded at the suit of the lord’s 


* Farrer, Lanc. Assize Rolls, ii. 66; Rot. Hundr. ii. 19; P.R.O., Ing. Misc., file 
15 (17). * Raine, North Durham, p. 3. 

* P.R.O., Ing. p.m., C. Edw. I, file 31 (3). 

* Durham Treasury, Inq. p. m., Bury, 6. 

° Ibid. Bury, 52; Nich. and Burn., Hist. Westm.and Cumb., i. 107; Reg. St. Bees, 
- 544: ‘Homines predicti Adae . .. invenire debent testem secundum usum de 
Caupeland malefacta testificanda quando fuerint inventa ... et prosequenda donec 
placita in curia mea sint finita. Homines vero predicti Adae .. . in villa manentes 
debent pascere unum landserjeantem ...ad tornum suum cum communitate feodi 
mei inter Egen et Derwent.’ ‘ 

* P.R.O., Duchy of Lanc. Assize Roll, no, 425. 
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bailiff or at suit of party, and it is to this suit of the bailiffs that 
the custom of witness-man is appropriate. The judicial services 
are of great antiquity. They first appear in the eleventh-century 
charter of Cospatrick,’ and their range is vouched for by their 
constant mention in the charters of Cumberland, Westmorland, 
and Lancashire, and the inquisitions post mortem of Durham. 
Their constant connexion with thegnage and drengage would 
alone mark them as of Saxon origin. 

The sum of these factors in the judicial structure of North- 
umbria is calculated to strengthen our argument. It has no 
constituents which can usefully be called feudal. The basis of 
suit is not tenurial but ministerial; the roots of the courts are 
not in the land, and their subjects are not tenants free or unfree, 
but the communitas feodi, for it is but late and under Norman 
influence that the mesne tenants secure the immunity of their 
men, and, short of suit, the full legal obligation lies on the 
bondage vills. 

We began by questioning whether the status of the mesne 
tenants inevitably carried with it the Norman corollary of pro- 
perty in the soil. It may seem equally possible to reverse the 
process and to ask whether, in the absence of a really feudal 
basis to bondage, we need necessarily draw the feudal conclusion 
as to status. Is this bondage-community, whose manual service 
is so light, whose jurisdictional immediacy is in no way affected 
by tenure, well characterized by the southern antithesis of bond 
and free? There was a persistent effort made in the sixteenth 
century to establish for the tenant-right of the North a greater 
security of tenure than that of southern copyhold. Is it certain 
that this had no sounder basis than the special obligations of 
Border service? The term villanus, though it is used throughout 
the Boldon Book, is not found as a rule in Northumbrian surveys, 
and bondus is the almost invariable name for those tenants of 
bovated land who enjoyed the advantages of the vill and discharged 
its service. It is a word which, in its English form of ‘ husband’, 
was sometimes used of free tenants in the thirteenth century,” 
and the husband is sometimes demonstrably not a tenant in 
villeinage.* The husbandland is the normal peasant holding, 
irrespective of whether it is held freely or unfreely. There is, 
therefore, a trace of the old Norse sense of buendr left in the 
English ‘ bond ’, and official record seems to be conscious at times 
that it does not carry a sufficient definition of status. While the 
Boldon Book is content with the exotic villanus, the Survey of 
Bishop Hatfield and the Black Book of Hexham are careful to 
distinguish those who are in addition nativi domini; and these 


‘ *Freols myd bode and wytnesmann.’ 
1 Hodgson-Hinde, Hist. Northumb. m1. ii. 345. % York. Ing. i. 14; iii. 150. 
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form hardly a fifth of the total of bondi. Is this discrimination 
the result of a great movement of commutation in the 200 years 
which separate the two Durham surveys, or has the proportion 
of free to unfree always been the same? The precisely con- 
trary usage of the Yorkshire manor of Kirby Moorside may help 
us to detach the main stem of origin from this complex of ideas. 
Here all the tenants are nativi, but those who hold bondages 
are also bondi, as distinct from those ‘ bovatam terrae non 
tenentes sed secundum maius et minus’. From all this the 
sense of bondage detaches itself as something older and vaguer 
than the feudal term villanus. It connotes occupation of one of 
the bovates of ancient tillage, membership of the villar community 
for scot and lot, for pasture-rights and service ; but, unqualified, 
it does not decide the point of status. It was, perhaps, because 
the term had become too close a synonym for ‘ villein’ that the 
surveyors went out of their way for other terms to express the 
least deviation from the full tale of bondage services. Outside 
the church lands, the class of bondi is not the most numerous 
occupant of the bondages after the middle of the thirteenth 
century. In most estates they are replaced by firmarii, male- 
manni, small libere tenentes. The demesne lands of the barony 
of Lyddel had 189 liberi firmarii in 1282? to only nine nativi, 
and this is only typical of the whole county. It seems in- 
credible that the bulk of this class should have arisen from 
a servile community. Indeed, it is hard to see how the 
Norman tests of villeinage could have been applied here. That 
of immemorial occupation of villein land without charter 
is ex post facto. The predial works give no help, for they 
are done by all men, free or unfree, who have no sub-tenants to 
do them for them.* Heriot, merchet, and leyerwite became tests 
elsewhere, but here, again, they are universally done by free 
tenants, and at Jarrow and elsewhere even the tenants in knight- 
service pay merchet.* There remains the precarious nature of 
their tenure, but even this was a characteristic of early thegnage,° 
and custom regulated the action of the steward on the bonder’s 
death as closely in Lancashire as in the districts of acknowledged 
tenant-right.® It is probably unsafe to stress the drift of status 
in the direction of villeinage, for the identity was in the nature 
of a legal fiction. In so far as the bondage dues had a public 
origin they point towards a past free status of the bonders. In 
so far as that service had come to be regarded as a recognition 

* Ibid. i. 14; P.R.O., Min. Acc., Gen. Ser. 824. 28. 

* P.R.O., Inq. p. m., C. Edw. I, files 31 (3), 44 (9). 

* Reg. St. Bees, p. 179; Boldon Buke, p. 13; Hist. Northumb. viii. 226. 


* Hodgson-Hinde, Hist. Northumb. m1. ii.27; Reg. Wetherhal, p. 113; Feod. Dunh., 
p. 13. 5 Domesday Book, i. 270. * Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 32103. 
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of a landlord’s right it prevented the growth of a peasant freehold. 
Service had probably taken its general form before a clear-cut 
theory of property had been arrived at, and we have seen that 
the latter had little influence. By the fourteenth century the term 
‘sokeman’ was beginning to creep in as a synonym for both 
bondi and firmarii,' and the conflicting evidence suggests that 
the Norman villanus was never a very accurate synonym. We 
may regard the bonders as a class whose freedom of person and 
tenure had neither been affirmed nor denied by Saxon custom, 
and which was harshly treated by Norman law. These general 
facts seem to me to make isolated transfers of nativi cum 
sequela or actions de nativitate of doubtful value. On the 
other hand, a general claim to free status for the bondage 
class goes too far. Perhaps either definition owes too much to 
the logical clarity of feudal law to be a valid touchstone of Saxon 
status. Northumbria must have been largely pastoral when its 
custom was developed, and pastoral life develops social cate- 
gories hard to reconcile with those of feudalism. 

There remains, however, the possibility of assessing the racial 
affinities of the Northumbrian system. In general build they are 
not distinctive. All pastoral peoples must go through a period of 
political dependence, while the secondary importance of the soil 
retards the growth of feudalism and a complete concept of property. 
Ownership is not then an abstract principle to be fought for, and 
may fall toany or all of the possible claimants when the race begins, 
according to the strength of their hold upon the land. A lack of 
definition such as established the common shire moors of North- 
umbria gave the bonders substantive right in the ‘Almennigar land’ 
of the Icelandic settlement,” and the Welsh princes found it hard to 
establish their severalty. The relation of the vills to the lord is, 
again, fairly general. The food-rents, and perhaps the precariae, 
are a widespread feature of a certain period of society, and the 
dependent townships and the dreng find parallels in Icelandic 
usage, while some of the terms of pasturage, the sheiling and the 
outland, are of Scandinavian origin. But admitting that the 
pastoral age is one in which racial difference may easily be fused 
in community of custom, Northumbria shows so many parallels 
to Celtic custom that one is forced to suppose historical con- 
tinuity. The whole system of the food-rents recalls the Welsh 
gwestva, and the harbouring of horse and hound, the puture of 
foresters and serjeants, the repair of the prince’s mansio, are 
as characteristic of Wales as of West Derby or Copeland,‘ while, 
by the thirteenth century, the growth of the maerdref as a centre 

' Arch. Aeliana, 1st Ser., iii..97; P.R.O., Min. Acc., Gen. Ser. 824. 28. 


* Landnamabok, i. 88 (York Powell and Vigfusson, Origines Islandicae). 
* Origines Islandicae, i. 581; Cart. Rievaulz, p. 52. * Rees, p. 11. 
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of demesne cultivation drawing on the precariae of the depen- 
dent vills had brought Welsh tenure to resemble very closely 
that of Northumbria. In both districts exploitation of the soil is 
consequent on political lordship, and the agricultural estate tends 
to conform to the circumscriptions of government. But apart 
from this general agreement, there are identities of usage and 
terminology in the pasture-dues which are almost conclusive. 
The commorth of Wales, like cornage, was assessed on the vills 
in cows, and later tradition connected it with pasture. Upon the 
Welsh border the commorth was actually anglicized as horngeld and 
neatgeld,! while in Huntington, as in Lancashire and west York- 
shire, it took the name of cowgeld. That identical renders under 
the same name should occur in Wales and on the ground of the 
late-surviving principality of Elmet seems too close a coincidence 
to be accounted for by parallel growth alone. However, the 
connexion may have been even closer between one of the forms 
of the commorth and the vacca de metreth of Durham and 
Lancashire. The treth calan-mai was a render of cows on the 
first of May every second or third year, and it can hardly be 
doubted that it is represented by the triennial Beltancu of 
Lancaster and Singleton,” for the latter’s name connects it with 
the old May Day feast. In the Durham rent of metreth one is 
tempted to see the May treth, the treth calan-mai of Wales. 
The custom is identical in substance if not in name, and strongly 
suggests an historical connexion. 

In face of these identities it is difficult to believe that the 
Anglian invasion entirely destroyed its predecessor. The charac- 
teristic prominence of the tie of lordship among the Angles soon 
dissolved the Celtic solidarity of kinship, while retaining the 
forinsec relation of vill and shire, for the contrast which they 
present to other Anglian settlements shows that this relation was 
not English. Moreover, the shire system was not only a product 
of the pastoral life of the unfertile highlands, or of continuous 
contact with the independent Celts across the border. South 
Lancashire and Durham are agricultural districts and sufficiently 
remote from the racial frontiers of the middle ages, but they were 
full of shires in 1086. Lothian is said to have been as closely 
settled as any Anglian district, but its organization is among the 
least English. The distribution of custom, indeed, suggests that 
the earliest and completest of the English settlements in 
Northumbria embodied as much of Celtic usage as the most 
recent, and Durham is more archaic than the late conquered 
Strathclyde as we know it. There is no gradual merging into 
Welsh or Scottish custom on the borders, but rather a uniform 


* Ibid. p. 232 * Farrer, Lance. Inq. ii. 275-66 
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amalgam of the two civilizations in which Celtic community and 
Anglian lordship unite in a distinctive Northumbrian society. 
The line at which that custom stops is not an early Anglo-Celtic 
frontier, but a Danish one, that of the kingdom of Anlaf which 
destroyed Deira, and the break is too abrupt to leave its meaning 
doubtful. The cumulative impression of uniformity given by 
a detailed study of extents is far greater than the citation of 
outstanding examples can convey. The introduction of the 
military fees was so general and so effectually screens the older 
tenures that their vital incompatibility with the groundwork of 
peasant custom has been given far less than its real importance: 
indeed, save for a prescient article by the late F. W. Maitland,' 
has gone largely unnoticed. Many of the questions to which 
an answer has been sought in the foregoing pages were first 
raised by him, and he gave them an importance which suggests 
that he felt the key to pre-feudal conditions in the north to lie 
in their answer. I am therefore the readier to believe that 
upon the nature of northern bondage tenure and the minis- 
terial nature of northern mesne tenure may be rested a strong case 
for a distinctive Northumbrian civilization of unique interest 
in the history of the Anglian conquest. J. E. A. JOLLIFFE. 


' Ante, v. 625, reprinted in Collected Papers, ii. 96. 





The Manuscript Evidence for the Letters 
of Peter of Blois’ 


HE austere canons of modern criticism have deprived the 
historical writer of much of the easy confidence which 
inspired his predecessors in the use of any source of information 
which could lay claim to a very respectable old age. Nowhere 
has the ban fallen with greater severity than upon the collection 
of letters attributed to Peter of Blois. In an essay published in 
19212 Dr. Armitage Robinson drew attention to the fact that 
the index to the most recent biography of Henry II did not 
mention Peter’s name. Professor Powicke’s reminder*® of the 
interest displayed in Peter and his letters in recent years does 
not affect Dr. Robinson’s main contention, that there has been 
and is a great reluctance to use these letters as historical evidence. 
The main reasons for this attitude are three: namely, the 
doubt as to whether we have to deal with a collection of genuine 
letters or with a set of deliberate compositions forming merely 
an unusually elaborate example of the instructional letter-book 
or dictamen; the large mass of apparently spurious letters, 
embedded in the printed editions, which lend an air of doubtful 
authenticity to the whole collection unless the manuscript 
evidence for their inclusion or exclusion is clearly understood ; 
and finally, the known fact that the many manuscripts still in 
existence reveal a great variety in the arrangement of the letters. 
To the first of these questions Dr. Robinson‘ devoted his 
attention. Miss Lees had already examined ° a particular group 
of letters from the same point of view, and had arrived at the 
conclusion that they were not genuine letters in the sense of 
letters written for delivery to the person, Pope Celestine III, 
to whom they were addressed. I incline to accept her view, but, 
for reasons which will appear, I do not consider it incompatible 
with Dr. Robinson’s opposite conclusion in regard to the main 
body of the letters. A detailed discussion of the general question, 


* References to Migne, Patrologia, vol. ccvii, where the printer’s errors in the 
numbering of Giles’s edition are corrected. 

* Somerset Historical Essays, p. 140. 3 Scottish Historical Rev. xx. i. 59. 

* Dr. Robinson had in his possession the papers of the late W. G. Searle. I have 
not yet been able to consult them. 

* Ante, xxi, pp. 78-93. 
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and of the historical value which either view should attribute 
to the letters, can be most appropriately reserved for another 
occasion. 

The two remaining difficulties are susceptible of a preliminary 
and provisional discussion based upon an examination of the 
manuscripts in the British Museum and the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, and of those to be found at Oxford and at Cam- 
bridge." The answer to the first question will, of course, be 
affected, at least in some degree, by such a discussion. 

Doubts as to the number of letters actually written by Peter 
of Blois are not of recent origin. A fifteenth-century reader of 
the thirteenth-century manuscript Brit. Mus. Vesp. E. xi noted 
that Peter had written ‘ plures epistolas quam continentur in 
hoe libro. Dicitur in universum scripsisse epistolas 194’.2 In 
1447 a Brussels copyist having copied 106 letters (and numbered 
them wrongly as 108) added ‘ Explicunt epistolae Petri Blesensis 
secundum communes libros.’ Plures autem aliae, videlicet 46, 
reperiuntur (in antiquo libro qui factus est) quae sequuntur.’ 
He actually added only 39. Other copyists, though less explicit 
about numbers, also indicate that they have seen larger collec- 
tions than the one before them. For a present-day editor the 
question falls into three parts. He must consider in the first 
place the letters (161-83) accepted, though not unhesitatingly, 
by Goussainville ; secondly, the letters omitted by Goussainville 
and restored by Dr. Giles (184-208); thirdly, the oddments 
collected by Dr. Giles (209-43). 

(1) I have been unable to discover any manuscript which 
precisely corresponds to the arrangement of the first 183 letters 
as Goussainville, protestingly, accepted it from his predecessors. 
But his reasons for accepting the letters 161-83 are fairly clear. 
He accepted as the standard text one of those manuscripts which, 
as far as they go, have the letters in the order which the printed 
texts followed.* To this class belong, e.g., Bibl. Reg. Paris 
MSS. 2959 (151 letters), 2961 (104 letters); Nouveau Fonds 
Latin MSS. 16251 (152 letters), 14764 (127 letters); Corpus 


* I have not yet been able to examine the group of manuscripts at Vienna or the 
isolated copies to be found in other places. I have examined some 70. ‘There exist 
more than 100 known. 

* A report presumably arising out of some relation of the Bibl. Reg. Paris, MS. 2607 
family. Cf. infra. 

* I have found no other manuscript corresponding in arrangement to this, which 
cuts out a large group usually found early and puts in a group usually found late in the 
list. Migne notes a Brussels printed version of 107 letters c. 1480, unknown to Gous- 
sainville. Possibly the copyist means this, or there may have been a version current 
in the Netherlands on which the printed version was based. 

* Except that the ‘Instructio Fidei’ occurs in the manuscripts, whereas Goussain- 


ville altered the order in so far as to print this and the other tractates separately 
from the letters. 
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Christi College, Cambridge, MS. 266 (138 letters); Brit. Mus. 
Harl. MS. 3672 (151 letters). But in a very large class of manu- 
scripts, to which I shall return later, he found Epp. 162, 163, 
173, included in the first twenty-five letters.. He found it diffi- 
cult to reject the body of letters amongst which these occurred, 
when he found that body added on to the hundred and sixty 
which he considered indisputable. We know also that Goussain- 
ville saw some English manuscripts. He may have seen Sidney 
Sussex MS. A 5-13, or, more probably, some French or English 
manuscript even closer to the order he accepted. Sidney Sussex 
MS. A 5-13, a fifteenth-century manuscript, has the printed 
order as far as Ep. 127. It then contains Epp. (Tractate ‘de 
Institutione Episcopi ’), 143, 131, 132, 133, 134, 135, (Tractate 
‘Invectiva ’), 137, 138, 139, 140, 141, 142, 152, 144, 145, 146, 
147, 148, 149, 150, 151, 153, 154, 155, 128, 157, 98 (a duplicate), 
161, 162, 163, 136, 124 (duplicate), 129, 167, 197, 180, 168, 201, 
169, 202, 170, 171, 172, 205, 174, 175, 176, 177, 178, 179. Then two 
tractates and Ep. 36. It is obvious that the place in this manu- 
script of such of the dubious letters between 160-183 as appear 
at all* is not far from the place which they occupy in the printed 
texts, though there are some others included which Goussainville 
did not print. The order in this manuscript is close enough to the 
printed order to make it reasonably certain that the latter was 
taken originally direct from a manuscript. Goussainville may 
have seen such a manuscript or may, as 1 have suggested, have 
accepted the whole block of letters because, whilst none of them 
at all appeared in most of the manuscripts which had what he 
regarded as the standard order, a few of them appeared constantly 
in other manuscripts, and seemed to him to imply the rest with 
which he found them associated in the versions of his predecessors. 

It is, therefore, possible to explain Goussainville’s inclusion of 
the letters. The manuscript evidence is tenuous, as the authors 
of the Histoire Littéraire* pointed out in general terms, but it 
exists and needs explanation. The a priori explanation is simple. 
Letters have crept in from other dictamina. Peter’s own letters 
occurred in dictamina. Nouveau Fonds Latin MS. 16252 
(thirteenth century) has one small group and one larger group of 
them mixed up among many others. Nouveau Fonds Latin 
MS. 11867 has a group of them similarly included amongst other 
matter. Further, Peter’s letters frequently occur in volumes 
containing also the letters of Peter Damiani, Peter della Vigna, and 
others. An a@ priori argument alone, however attractive, is 
‘ ¥ And 161, 166 at a later point in Bibl. Reg. Paris MS. 2605; 165 in ibid. 2604. 
I, injra. 

fo all except 181, 182, 183, and 165; Epp. 162, 163, 173, and probably 164, 
being genuine. 3 xv. 388-99. 
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never very satisfactory. Fortunately it can in this case be given 
solid support. Ep. 174 is addressed to the university of Naples. 
Epp. 175 and 176 to some similar, though unnamed, body. All 
three would belong very properly to Peter della Vigna. All three 
are found both in the manuscript! and in the printed versions of 
his letters. Epp. 177, 178, 179, and 181 occur very suitably in 
the dictamen of Thomas of Capua in Oriel MS. liv,? a volume 
containing also, though quite separately, the letters of Peter of 
Blois. A manuscript of Peter della Vigna’s letters in the Bodleian 
Library contains a note pointing out that certain of his letters 
appear also among those of Thomas of Capua, whose book was 
avowedly a dictamen. Possibly these four letters were also 
derived from some ampler version of Peter della Vigna’s works.’ 
In any case they are appropriate in style to the Thomas of 
Capua collection, inappropriate to Peter of Blois both in style 
and subject-matter. Finally, they have no address clauses, 
a remark true of all letters in this group except Epp. 162, 163, 
173, which are genuine, as I shall show, and the Epp. 174, 175, 
176 already referred to above, but true of very few indeed of the 
first 160 letters in their manuscript versions. Ep. 165 occurs 
only in Bibl. Reg. Paris MS. 2604, where it is the last. I have 
not traced the remaining letters of the group to their original 
source, but as they appear only, in company with those which 
I have succeeded in tracing, tacked on at the end of the ordinary 
collection, the proof seems to me adequate to justify the 
dismissal of the whole group. Epp. 161 and 166 are dealt with 
in the next paragraph. 

(2) Dr. Giles stated that he included the letters which Gous- 
sainville had rejected because he found them ‘fere omnes’ in 
the fifteenth-century Sidney Sussex MS. A 5-13. That the 
phrase was intended for Epp. 184-208 he made clear by the 
further remark that these epistles, found in the old editions but 
omitted by Goussainville, ‘ vindicated’ their claim by their 
appearance in that manuscript. Here Dr. Giles has optimistically 
added together the letters which Goussainville suspected but 
retained and those which he actually rejected. For of the letters 
omitted by Goussainville only four appear in Sidney Sussex 
MS. A 5-13, namely Epp. 197, 201, 202, 205, a weak argument for 
including from Ep. 184 to Ep. 208. These four fall, failing other 
support, by the same argument as that used above. But the 


» C.C.C.C. MS. 353, part iv, Epp. 8, 7, 9, and Bodleian MS. 

* Summa Thom. Cap., part iv, Epp. 3, 16, 4, 1. 

* The argument for deliberate borrowing by the archbishop of Capua from the 
Sicilian chancellor obviously would not extend with anything like equal force to 
a possible borrowing from the English archdeacon. It is significant that one manuscript 
of Peter della Vigna’s letters refers to them as ‘ quinti libri posteriores ’. 

* Possibly Ep. 164 should be added to this list. 
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letters 184-96 have separate manuscript evidence in their favour. 
They occur in three manuscripts: Bibl. Reg. Paris MSS. 2607, 
2955. and Nouveau Fonds Latin MS. 18588. The first belongs 
to the thirteenth century, the other two belong to the fourteenth. 
They are identical in arrangement, except that the first has 
160 letters, the second 117, the third 149. All three correspond 
on 117 letters, the first and third on 149. It may be assumed that 
the two fourteenth-century manuscripts are copies of MS. 2607 
or of a corresponding manuscript. 

This manuscript is of great interest. In it Ep. 184 appears 
as Ep. 103 and the others to Ep. 196 follow on. I shall 
give later reasons for believing that the first 102 letters, with 
three exceptions, represent exactly the first collection made 
by Peter. The first exception is Ep. 166, which appears in these 
three manuscripts as Ep. 94, appears only in these manuscripts, 
and is certainly an interpolation. The second is Ep. 161, which 
appears only in these three manuscripts and Sidney Sussex 
MS. A 5-13. It, with Ep. 157, provides a link which suggests 
that the source of these two groups, whether it was the work of 
one author or a collection from several, may have been the same. 
Possibly some lost manuscript contained the whole batch of 
borrowings. Possibly, amongst the many copyists of Peter’s 
letters, two borrowed from the same source, borrowing mainly 
different things. The scribe of MS. 2607 appears to have been 
conscious of his borrowing.’ The third is Ep. 157. It is in the 
same position as to manuscript evidence. The address clause 
has ‘P. archid.’, and, though the subject-matter is possible, I 
think the letter probably not by Peter of Blois. After Ep. 196— 
Ep. 115 in the manuscript—appear Epp. 159 and 14, two letters 
with histories of their own, i.e. which dropped out of the first 
issue and were reinserted (cf. infra). Then Ep. 223, which 
appears only in these three manuscripts. Then Ep. 38, which 
had already appeared among the first 102. Then Ep. 158, the 
only one, of those usually found in the first issue, which is not 
among the first hundred and two. The remaining thirty-nine 
letters all belong to what I shall show to be the second collection, 
which was later amalgamated with the first. Thus the dubious 
letters—without address clauses, and entirely alien in subject- 
matter—hang between the first and second collection in the 
manuscripts which alone support their claim. In these circum- 
stances it is very significant that in MS. 2607, the parent manu- 
script, closely written in other respects, there is a gap of about 
half an inch between Ep. 102 and Ep. 103 (Ep. 184 in Migne), 

* The copyist of Bibl. Reg. Paris MS. 14879 knew and declared that eight formu- 


lary letters which were inserted in that manuscript were not by Peter of Blois. It is 
an imperfect manuscript. Cf. n. 3, p. 54. 
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such as occurs in no other part of the manuscript. It is perhaps 
not without significance that the name ‘pierre de vigne’ is 
written in MS. 18588. Lastly, the marginal numbering in MS. 2607 
breaks off at Ep. 102 and is resumed at Ep. 114 (Migne, Ep. 195), 
which, though it cannot be by Peter, is at least like a letter. 

Of the other letters in this group, Ep. 208 is a collection of 
opening sentences any one of which might serve for a letter or 
charter. It is usually copied in separate sentences with ‘ aliter’ 
in red ink at the beginning of each. It does not occur in many 
manuscripts, but once at least the opening sentence of Ep. 159 
is included in it. Concerning Epp. 198, 199, 200, 203, 204, 207 
I have nothing specific to say, but I think they disappear without 
difficulty among the rest of the same kind. 

(3) The removal of the mass of forty-five letters contained in 
the first two groups is of importance, because it removes also one 
of the arguments for questioning the collection proper as a whole 
or in part, or for regarding it as a dictamen of which one part was 
merely provided with more elaborate detail than the others. 
The third group is interesting from this same point of view. 
Some of the letters are manifestly not Peter’s. On the other 
hand, some which appear in only two manuscripts, or even in one, 
seem to have excellent internal evidence in their favour. This 
group never appears as a whole, or even to a large extent, in any 
one manuscript. Epp. 209, 210, 211, 212, 239 appear only in 
the fifteenth-century New College MS. 127.1 Epp. 227, 229, 230, 
235, 240, 243 appear only in New College MS. 127 and Arundel 
MS. 227 (fifteenth century). Ep. 241 appears only in New College 
MS. 127, Arundel MS. 227, and Bodleian MS. 426 (fifteenth cen- 
tury). Ep. 225 appears only in Bodleian MSS. 759 and 303, and 
in Univ. Lib. Camb. I. i-6-27, all fifteenth century. Yet none 
of these would be easy to reject, and no one of them is impossible, 
by internal evidence. When it is remembered that Ep. 139 is 
addressed to different abbeys in different manuscripts (Bodleian 
MS. 303, to Kainesham ; most manuscripts, to Cirencester ; and to 
Bathin Bodleian MS. 759,? which has othersigns of local connexion 
with Bath), the probability of late additions of genuine letters 
locally preserved must be borne in mind. The same explanation 
may be true of Epp. 140, 141, 142, 149, 151, 152, most of which 
represent Peter as archdeacon of London and appear in a group of 
eight manuscripts,® some only in six. The obvious genuineness of 

1 New Coll. MS. 127 is a fifteenth-century manuscript written at New College. 
Though late, it may very possibly be a direct copy of an early manuscript with local 
peculiarities of the kind referred to here. It does not bear marks of collation such as 


repeated letters, marginal queries, or confused numberings, which occur in many 
manuscripts. 


* Also in Oriel MS. liv and Arundel MS. 227. 
* New Coll. MS. 127 is one of these eight. It is possible that these ‘ London’ 
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most of these letters which appear rather solitarily seems to me 
in this way to become an argument in favour of the genuine 
epistolary character of the great mass of letters, which do not 
differ in style or in method from them. 

A brief review of the remaining letters will, for the moment, 
serve to complete this portion of the subject. Ep. 213 professes 
to be from the Emperor Frederick to Saladin. It occurs in Sidney 
Sussex MS. A 5-7, but obviously it has no claim to inclusion. 
The same is true of Epp. 234, 237. Ep. 214 occurs in the thir- 
teenth-century Oriel MS. Ixxvi, Bodleian MSS. 759 and 426, and 
Vesp. E. xi (thirteenth century). I incline to accept it on the same 
principle as Ep. 141, though Epp. 124 and 125, addressed also, 
and not much earlier, to Walter of Rouen, occur with greater 
regularity in the collections. 

Ep. 215 occurs only in Arundel MS. 227 and does not seem 
to me to have a strong enough claim to inclusion. The same is 
true of Ep. 217. Ep. 216 is found in the fifteenth-century Burney 
MS. 303, Brit. Mus. Bibl. Reg. 14. C. iv (fourteenth century), and 
Bodleian MS. 759.2, Ep. 218 presents a difficulty ; it occurs only 
in the very late Sidney Sussex MS. A 5-7, which contains one 
impossible and two improbable letters not found elsewhere. 
The manuscript was copied from a Durham manuscript. Hugh 
of Puiset left a version of the letters to Durham,’ which could 
have been an autograph, since Peter mentions him as a patron. 
This letter is in itself a very probable one in style and contents. 
Durham may have had an original tradition which contained it. 
In that case the improbable letter must be accounted for by the 
fact that Sidney Sussex MS. A 5-7 is admittedly a collation.* 

Ep. 219 is found in the Gesta Henrici Secundi. Epp. 220 and 
221 appear at the end of one good thirteenth-century manuscript 
(Nouveau Fonds Latin MS. 16715) and in the middle of one 


and other late letters represent a third issue at the end of Peter's life, and were never 
really incorporated. 

1 I shal! show that a certain portion of the overloading with quotations in the 
collection as a whole may be due to re-editing. 

* The Burney and Bibl. Reg. manuscripts correspond closely. The last part of the 
Bodleian manuscript, in which Ep. 216 occurs, has traces of a similar arrangement. 
This manuscript is closely related to the first 143 letters in Arundel MS. 227, sharing 
the local Bath indications of that manuscript, and containing Ep. 222. In the last 
part they differ completely, and Arundel MS. 227 does not contain Ep. 216. The last 
five Epp. of Arundel MS. 227 and New Coll. MS. 127 are precisely the same, i. e. 235, 
229, 241, 227, 243. Otherwise they differ, though still bearing traces of an original 
similar arrangement of the later letters. Yet the link of Ep. 216 with the source of 
the New Coll. MS. 127 tradition seems to me too strong to justify rejection outright 
of a letter which appears in three manuscripts not identical in arrangement. 

3 Wills and Inventories (Surtees Soc.), i. 4. 

‘ A and B are used to denote variations. At the end of the forty-sixth letter is 
a note: ‘ Finis materie precedentis et initium subsequentis deesse videtur. B. Initium 
huius epistolae hune in modum habetur in alio exemplari.’ 


VOL. XLI.—NO. CLXI. E 
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unreliable! fourteenth-century manuscript (Nouveau Fonds 
Latin MS. 14879, second part). They should obviously be 
excluded, but I can only allege as a reason that in no medieval 
collection of letters is an almost isolated appearance at the end 
even of a good manuscript convincing evidence, if it is opposed 
to general probability. The earlier manuscript was written 
‘monacho Vindomiensi’. Ep. 222 appears in Arundel MS. 227 
and Bodleian MS. 759 (cf. p. 49, n. 2). Possibly the Worcester 
clergy employed Peter to write the letter on some journey to or 
from his deanery of Wolverhampton, possibly it is an interpola- 
tion. Ep. 223 we have dismissed in dealing with MS. 2607, where 
alone it occurs. Ep. 224 occurs in Univ. Lib. Camb. I. i-6-27, 
a fifteenth-century manuscript containing almost solely what 
I believe to have been Peter’s second collection, and in Bodleian 
MSS. 303 and 759. Ep. 226 is the bull Laudabiliter and occurs only 
in a manuscript (B. I. 18, fifteenth century) at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Ep. 228 appears in Burney MS. 303 after Ep. 28, 
but unnumbered and so arranged as to read like a continuation of 
that epistle. Ep. 231 comes, of course, from amongst the works 
of Peter Damiani.? Ep. 232 is the last letter but one in the fif- 
teenth-century Bodleian MS. 303, and occurs in Arundel MS. 227 
very suitably as an annexe to the tractate Passio Reginaldi 
Principis Antiocheni. Ep. 233 occurs amongst the Epistolae 
Cantuarienses,> and is another argument for not rejecting the 
stray letters too readily. Ep. 236 is the last in the fifteenth- 
century Burney MS. 303 and may be discarded. Ep. 242 appears 
in Vesp. E. xi, Brit. Mus. MS. 21148, Bibl. Reg. Paris MS. 2608, 
but is only a version of Ep. 134. 

It will be observed that it has not been necessary to accept 
in any case the isolated evidence of a manuscript rejected in other 
cases, except in the one case of Ep. 218, nor to reject the evidence 
of a solitary manuscript in one case and accept it though equally 
unsupported in another. The manuscript probabilities fit in 
very well with the internal evidence. 

I think none of these letters in the third group can lay claim 
to inclusion in the second issue of Peter’s letters: certainly none 
belong to the first. By the removal of this large mass of accretion, 
the way has been cleared for an examination of the manuscript 
evidence concerning the hundred and sixty odd letters with which 
I have not yet dealt, and most of which appear in a very large 
proportion of the surviving manuscripts. 

The question of the relation of the manuscripts to one another 
is inevitably, in view of the large number of them still existing, 
a complicated one. It will probably serve the interests of clearness 
of statement that I should lay down my conclusions at the outset. 
There was more than one issue and there was more than one edition. 


1 Cf. p. 47, n. * Migne, 530-3, Tractate. 5 Rolls Series, pp. Cantuar. ii. 335. 
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I believe that the first collection issued by Peter contained the 
letters printed in Migne as 1-13, 15, 17, 19, 21, 22, 24, 26, 28, 
30, 32-62, 65-75, 77-86, 88, 90-101, 128, 130, 136, 150, 153-6, 
158, 162, 163, 173, and the tractates to the Soldan of Iconium 
and De Peregrinatione Ierosolimitana. If my evidence for this 
conclusion is thought sufficient, it will have important results. 
For none of these letters demands, and few could possibly be 
assigned to, any date after the death of Henry II, or indeed 
much later than 1186.1. This would remove the absurdity of 
Ep. 1, a letter addressed to Henry II, dedicating a collection con- 
taining many letters written after his death. Also, from another 
aspect, if the manuscript evidence is considered strong, this will 
provide collateral evidence of some weight as being inherently 
probable. [think none of the second issue need be dated before 1189, 
though some of the stray letters included by Giles (208-43) must. 
To the first issue should almost certainly be added Epp. 14 and 159. 

As to the second issue it is difficult to be equally precise, but, 
in my view, it almost certainly contained Epp. 16, 18, 20, 23, 
25, 27, 29, 31, 61, 63, 64, 102-27, 131, 133-5, 137, 139, 143, 144, 
145, 146, 148, and re-editions of a few of the earlier letters, 
e. g. almost certainly 53, 80, 81, 97, 98, 99, 100, 101, and perhaps 
32, 33, 59, 65. To the new letters in this issue should probably 
be added 76, 87, 89, 129, 132, 138, 147. It is possible that, as 
will be seen, a division into issues should be established within 
this group itself.2. But these letters—not more than these and, 
for the most part, all of these—occur, though in very various 
combinations, either added on to, or interspersed among, the 
letters which I have separated above as the first issue. 

The letters 140,3 141, 142, 149, 151, 152 form, as I have 


1 Ep. 150 may be difficult to date. But I believe it and its predecessor Ep. 14 
both belong to a resignation from strictly royal service about 1180. This is the probable 
explanation of the ‘ resigned the most valued of my posts’ in Ep. 58, though the 
phrasing has led me to wonder whether ‘ beneficia Anglicana’ is not an antithesis, 
whether the thing resigned was not the claim on the provostship of Chartres, and 
whether the mysterious Robert of Salisbury, nephew of John, but also boasting him- 
self the son of a man referred to as ‘ille nobilis proditor’, was not a connexion of 
Reginald Fitz Joscelin and the family of Bohun. The illness in Ep. 14 cannot then have 
been the same as the one in 1190. The reasons for not publishing Ep. 14 during 
Henry’s life are obvious ; but cf. infra, p. 52, n. 3. 

? This whole question is complicated by the fact that, by his own account (Ep. 210), 
Peter issued a good many copies. Once he had issued his collection, and started 
te-editing some and adding others, these copies may have varied a good deal in 
arrangement according to the stage which his re-editing had reached. Thus, when 
other people come to add the two main issues together, letters from the first part will 
be found repeated in the second, which, of course, does not occur in Peter’s own final 
combination. 

* Ep. 140 does occur in Bibl. Reg., MS. 2605; see infra. 

* Ep. 142 is a strong argument for authenticity. The letter urges, somewhat 
dubiously, loyalty to the abbot on the ground that he had embarked on a dangerous 
voyage ‘ pro communi libertate’. The Evesham Chronicle (Rolls Series) shows how 
Roger quarrelled with his monks, but, after much intrigue, made common cause with 


E2 
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already said, a separate group,’ either a late issue by Peter, or 
an addition by some one who possessed his papers. It will be 
observed that the letters which Miss Lees questioned, i. e. Epp. 
144, 145, 146, and possibly 143, belong to the period of Peter’s 
second thoughts, when he was already enjoying the success of 
the first issue, and inclined to the elaboration and loss of spon- 
taneity which mar most sequels. 

The manuscript evidence is of two kinds. In the first place, 
the arrangement of the letters must be examined. Secondly, 
there is the evidence of textual variation. 

(1) The manuscripts fall into four? main divisions: those 
which omit Epp. 14, 16, 18, 20, 23, 25, 27, 29, 31, &c., and include 
amongst their first twenty-six letters Epp. 136, 153, 156, 162, 163, 
173 ; those which follow the order of this class, but add Epp. 14,3 
16, 18, &c., at the end of the letters as found in the first class ; 
those in which some of these letters are not at the end, but 
interspersed ; those which follow the order of the printed text. 

There is at the Vatican one manuscript—Ottobon 3008— 
attributed, in Sir T. Duffus Hardy’s supplement to Rymer, to 
the twelfth century. I think, from a specimen rotograph, that this 
attribution may be correct, in which case it is probably the oldest 
surviving manuscript. I do not yet know whether there is more 
specific evidence for an exact date. I do not class the manuscript 


because my information is not as yet complete. But Signor 
Carusi has very kindly applied certain preliminary tests at my 
request, with the following results. (1) The number of letters, 
as numbered in a later hand, is at least ninety-three ; but colla- 
tion is not yet complete enough to be certain that a few letters 


them against the visitatorial rights of the bishop of Worcester. In that cause he 
finally (1205) set out for Rome, was imprisoned at Chalon, and returned in the 
autumn. Roger was on the same side as Peter in the old Canterbury quarrel. Peter 
is, rightly, described as ‘ London. archid.’ The monks did stand by Roger (Evesham 
Chronicle (ed. Rolls Series), p. 149), and took much credit to themselves for so doing. 

* Epp. 140, 141, 142, 152 appear a group in New Coll. MS. 127. 

* There is a group of four fifteenth-century manuscripts—Bibl. Reg. Paris, MSS. 
2610, 2962; Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 10107; Laud MS. 650—very closely resembling 
one another in arrangement, in which the blocks of letters have been transposed and 
one or two fitted into very unusual places. The arrangement is not on any significant 
principle. The form in which misread names appear suggests a German tradition : 
one manuscript comes from Mainz. There are a good many single manuscripts where 
an apparently unique arrangement can be traced to a similar slapdash transposition. 
These I necessarily omit from discussion in this article. 

* Ep. 14 least constantly. I feel that Ep. 14 must have belonged to the first edition 
at some time, and dropped out, either because of its very great length, or because of 
its subject-matter. This conclusion is borne out by its appearance as Ep. 11 in the 
twelfth-century manuscript Ottobon 3008 as well as in the same position in the thir- 
teenth-century manuscript Bibl. Reg. Paris 2604. Without Ep. 14, Ep. 150 loses 
much of its point. Certainly Ep. 14 was written before Ep. 150. It will be seen 
that Ep. 14 does not occur in the manuscript which I take to represent the second issue 
above. It willalso be seen that Ep. 14 has a history independent of Epp. 16, 18, &c., 
in several manuscripts, occurring where they do not occur and vice versa. 
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have not escaped numbering. (2) The arrangement of the letters 
appears to be that of what I have called the first issue, except 
that Ep. 14 appears as the eleventh letter and Ep. 159 as the 
twenty-third, as is the case in the Paris manuscript, Bibl. Reg. 
2604 (thirteenth century). I do not yet know whether Ep. 14 
contains the flattering passage about Henry II, printed in Migne, 
but omitted in some manuscripts, and possibly added after the 
letter had been withdrawn and before it was reinserted. (3) The 
textual tests correspond to the results obtained from other 
manuscripts of what I regard as the’first issue. 

Thus, it is probable, as I have urged above, that the full first 
issue contained Ep. 14, and it is just possible that it contained 
two or three letters fewer than the manuscripts, which I have 
taken to represent the first issue. Fuller inspection of the 
Vatican manuscript, when the rotograph has been prepared, will 
probably reveal whether it has simply broken off rather short, 
or indulged in omissions, or represents an even earlier, though 
only very slightly different, first issue, of which manuscripts in 
Class A below represent a revision to the extent of omitting 
Ep. 14 and Ep. 159 and adding two or three letters at the end. 
It will be seen below that manuscripts which follow the order 
of the first issue and add the second issue on at the end do in some 
cases include Epp. 14 and 159 within the order of the first issue, 
i.e. within the first hundred letters. They are both, according 
to internal evidence, early letters. They sometimes occur where 
Epp. 16, 18, &c., are omitted altogether ; and the opposite is 
also true. It is always possible that the omission was accidental 
in one early copy and was carried on from there. But this is not 
probable in the case of so long a letter as Ep. 14. Mere length may 
explain omission, or prudence. 


A. To the first class belong 


Brit. Mus. Bibl. Harl. MS. 325, thirteenth century; Exeter 
College MS. 31, fourteenth century ; Brit. Mus. Bibl. Reg. 8 F. 
xvii, fourteenth century ; Bibl. Nat. Nouveau Fonds Latin MS. 
18587, fifteenth century. They have the order 1-13, 15, 17, 19, 
21, 22, 24, 136, 173, 162, 26, 156, 163, 32, 153, 28, 30, 33, 154, 
34-8, 158, 39, 130, 155, 40-55, 128, 56-75, 77-86, 88, 150, 90-8, 
‘Instructio Fidei’, 57, 99-101, ‘ De Peregrinatione ’.' 

Nouveau Fonds Latin MS. 14169, thirteenth century ; Brit. 
Mus. 15 B. iv, fourteenth century; and C.C.C.C. MS. 425, 
fifteenth century, are all of the same family, but break off short 
at different places in the middle of their last letter. They have 
92, 71, and 78 letters respectively, and are therefore hardly 


1 Ep. 99 has dropped out of Exeter Coll. MS. 31 ; Ep. 32 out of Bibl. Reg. 8 F. xvii 
and Nouveau Fonds Latin MS. 18587. Ep. 101 is between 94 and 95 in Harl. MS. 325. 
Those manuscripts which have tables of contents show such lapses to be not uncommon. 
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useful in evidence. Also Bibl. Reg. Paris MS. 2957, fourteenth 
century.! 


B. To the second class belong 


C.C.C.C. MS. 366, c. 1250 a.p., the same order as above ; then 
14, 159, 32, 76, 63, 64, 16, 18, 20, 23, 25, 27, 29, 31, 33, 221, 70 
(‘ Non scribitur quia scripta est ’). 

Nouveau Fonds Latin MS. 18588, thirteenth century, corre- 
sponds to C.C.C.C. MS. 366 except that it omits the repetition 
of Ep. 33 and adds Ep. 220. 

Bibl. Reg. Paris MS. 2605, thirteenth century, the same order 
a3 the first class. Then a break in the manuscript, a changed 
hand ;? there follow—though not in this order—all the omitted 
letters from the first hundred in Migne and 102-27, 129, 131-5, 
137-40, 143-8. Epp. 33, 59, 65, 93, 98 are repeated ; Epp. 32, 
123 are given twice. Several of the tractates are added. 

Bibl. Reg. Paris MS. 2607, thirteenth century. This and the 
allied manuscripts have already been discussed. The order of the 
first twenty-six letters, as one copyist remarks, does not exactly 
correspond to the type. But, except for the inclusion of Epp. 166, 
161, as already described, the contents are the same as far as 
Ep. (Migne) 101. Then, after the gap of half an inch, 184-196 ; 
then, though not in this order, 14, 16, 18, 20, 23, 25, 27, 29, 31, 89, 
102-14, 116-27, 129, 144. 

Bodleian MS. 570, fifteenth century, is true to type * as far as 
the first hundred letters; then 18, 20, 23, 25, 14, 16, 123, 102, 
107, 111, 108. 


C. To the third class belong 


Brit. Mus. Vesp. E. xi, thirteenth century ; Oriel MS. Ixxvi, 
thirteenth century; Bibl. Reg. Paris MS. 2953, fourteenth 
century ; Bodleian MS. 426, fifteenth century : these four corre- 
spond very closely. The order of the first hundred letters is the 
same as in the preceding classes except in so far as between the 
fiftieth and the hundredth letter the group 16, &c., as far as 31, 
has been scattered, and 129 has been placed next to 128. Then, 
though not in this order, after Ep. 101, Ep. 14, and Epp. 102-25, 
214.4 To this group belongs also Bibl. Reg. Paris MS. 2609, 
fifteenth century. 


1 Ninety-five letters. 

* It changes several times after this, and seems to consist of several separate 
manuscripts bound together. The numbering begins afresh after the hundredth letter. 
The tract De Peregrinatione is omitted. 

* Except for the omission of Ep. 83. To this class should be added the second 
part of Bibl. Reg. Paris MS. 14879 (fourteenth century). Imperfect at the beginning, 
then typical to the end of the first issue. Then 76, 63, 220, 221, 64, 101-26 (not in 
that order), 129, 131-5, 137-9, 143-8, 87, 89, 164, and a very brief fragment claiming 
to be the De Prestigiis but coming from the Polycraticus, i. e. most of the second issue. 

* And Ep. 241 in Bodleian MS. 426; Ep. 242 in Vesp. E. xi. 
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MS. Trin. College, Camb., B. I. 18, fifteenth century, follows 
the type except that Ep. 159 comes twenty-third, and the bull 
Laudabiliter ninety-seventh. After Ep. 101: 18, 16, 129, 20, 23, 
25, 31, 27, 29, 160,1 134, 76, 117, 118, 119, 108, 109, 110, 122, 
123, two tractates, 87, 88, 89. 

Brit. Mus. Harl. MS. 3684, fifteenth century, and Bibl. Burney 
MS. 303, fifteenth century, are typical in the first hundred 
save for including Epp. 14 and 159 within it. After Ep. 100 they 
continue Ep. 102. Burney MS. 303 includes most of the second 
issue to Ep. 138, also Epp. 216, 236,? and some re-edited repeti- 
tions. Despite the displacement of one block of letters Brit. Mus. 
Bibl. Reg. 14 C. iv, fourteenth century, corresponds to Burney 
MS. 303. 

Bodleian MS. 303, fifteenth century, is typical up to Ep. 101 
except for the inclusion of Epp. 139 and 159. After 101, 102-27 in 
that order,’ 143, 131, 132, 133, 139, 134, 14, 16, 18, 20, 23, 25, 
27, 29, 31, 30, 63, 64, 162, 225, 137, 80, 155, tractate, 144, 145, 
146, 135, 148, tractate, 164, 232, 124. 

Bibl. Reg. Paris MS. 2958, fourteenth century, is an interest- 
ing transition. The first twenty-six letters are typical, save for 
including Ep. 159. Epp. 76, 87, 89 have found the place they 
occupy in print. The rest of that issue have not. After Ep. 101 
follow, though not in that order, Epp. 102-27, 131, 143, 150.4 

Nouveau Fonds Latin MSS. 14170 and 14171 correspond to one 
another. Both are fifteenth century. But they—with Bibl. Reg. 
Paris MSS. 2604, thirteenth century ; 2954, fourteenth century ; 
2956, fourteenth century—though all of this family in general, 
have been so disturbed by transpositions in bulk as to be useless in 
evidence. It can only be said that the connexion between them and 
the others is obvious, and that they tend to support the same views. 


D. To this class belong 


C.C.C.C. MS. 266, thirteenth century; Univ. Lib. Camb. 
Ff-5-46, thirteenth century ; Nouveau Fonds Latin MS. 14764, 
thirteenth century ; Nouveau Fonds Latin MS. 16251, fourteenth 
century ; Bibl. Reg. Paris MS. 2959, fifteenth century; Bibl. 
Reg. Paris MS. 2610 A, fifteenth century; Bibl. Reg. Paris 
MS. 2961, fifteenth century; Brit. Mus. Harl. MS. 3672, 
fifteenth century ; Sidney Sussex MS. A 5-13, fifteenth century. 
All these follow the printed order exactly or almost exactly. 
New Coll. MS. 127 and Nouveau Fonds Latin MS. 14486, both 
fifteenth century, have started on the same line, but been 
disturbed by transpositions en bloc.® 

* A change of hand. * At the end. % With one exception. 

* Ep. 150 is not in the first hundred in this manuscript. 

* Of these the following contain all or most of all three issues: Sidney Sussex 


MS. 4 5-13; Harl. MS. 3672; Bibl. Reg. Paris, MS. 2961 (which has also those dropped 
out of the first issue as described below in this note) ; ibid. 2959—all fifteenth century— 
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The fifteenth-century manuscript Bibl. Reg. Paris 2608 is 
an attempt to combine a manuscript of this family with one of 
the second issue, a process involving many repetitions. 

Finally, in support of the view which I have put forward, 
there remain two manuscripts. The fifteenth-century manuscript 
Univ. Lib. Camb. I. i-6-27 contains only Epp. 18, 16, 20, 23, 
25, 27, 29, 31, 61, 63, 64, 101, 225, 114, 81, 111, 119, 106, 137, 
97, 80, 107, 131, 105, 104, 117, 116, 110, 115, 103, 102, 120, 121, 
104, 118, 112, 108, tractate, 100, 53, 99, 98, 143, 144, 145, 146, 
124, 125, 109, 133, 135, 122, 113, 126, 127, 148, 123, 39, four 
tractates, 164. Against some epistles, including those! which 
we normally find among the first hundred in most manuscripts, 
occurs the word ‘nova’, perhaps implying that there was once 
a second issue smaller than this and with no re-edited letters. 
Between two dictamina in the fourteenth-century manuscript 
Nouveau Fonds Latin 11867 appear a fragment of Ep. 220, and 
Epp. 31, 29, 27, 25, 23, 18, 89, 146, 145. This seems to me further 
support for the opinion that a separate second issue has existed. 

(2) In the matter of textual variations it is extremely difficult 
to deal with so vast a mass of manuscripts. Of the tests which 
I selected for use I have applied two to every manuscript, 
good or bad. They are the passages, ‘ Verbum ecclesiastici est ... 
transcendat ’ in Ep. 13, and the passage, ‘ Res plena discriminis ’ 
to the end of Ep. 26. In every case—save two, in each example, 
out of seventy °—the manuscripts which follow the printed order 
have the longer version including these passages, the others have 
not. In Bodleian MS. 303, where Ep. 26 appears amongst the 
Nouveau Fonds Latin MS. 16251, fourteenth century. All or most of the two first 
issues: C.C.C.C. MS. 266, thirteenth century ; Univ. Lib. Camb. Ff-5-46, thirteenth 
century ; Nouveau Fonds Latin MS. 14764, thirteenth or fourteenth century ; tbid. 
14486, fifteenth century. The final order seems to result from no better principle than 
that of alternating letters of the two issues. This was carried out only in part, the 
remainder being simply added on at the end, with a few displaced from the first 
at the very end of all, though in most cases simply not included at all, possibly added 
only by later collation of the various collections put out by Peter; thus Epp. 153-6, 
158, 162, 163, 173, may only have been restored to the final collection by this process. 
Where, e.g. Oriel MS. lxxvi, the second issue is already found partially interspersed, but 
not in the final order and unaccompanied by the general textual re-editing, it is inter- 
spersed on this principle of ‘ working it in’. The Oriel MS. lxxvi has the second issue 
only as far as Ep. 124. * i. e. 80, 81, 100, 101, 97, 53, 39. 

* Exeter Coll. MS. 31, fourteenth century, and Bodleian MS. 570, fifteenth century, 
have ‘ Res Plena’ in Ep. 26, and two fifteenth-century manuscripts (Bodleian MS. 426 
and Nouveau Fonds Latin MS. 14170) of this type have ‘ Verbum Ecclesiasticum ’ 
in Ep. 13. As thirteenth-century manuscripts several times have these passages 
added in the margin by later hands, these scribes may have copied such a note. In 
the case of Ep. 26 the passage, being the full half of the letter, readily attracted the 
notice of any one who chanced to read the two different versions. As to Ep. 13 in 
Bodleian MS. 426, the manuscript is one which has the second issue well embodied 


in it. The copyist may have found a revised version of Ep. 13 and preferred it, or he 
may have embodied a marginal note in his text. 


’ Thus the second issue and the general re-editing of the first do not go hand in 
hand, since the unedited first can be found in some kind of combination with the second. 
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first hundred letters, it is in the short version ; where it appears 
among the second issue it is in the longer version. The result 
of other tests, which I have as yet applied over a narrower field, 
has been the same. I feel confident that it could be generalized 
to cover all the manuscripts: that in the first edition Ep. 9 did 
not contain the quotations from Ovid and Horace in the passage 
‘Eo docente . . . introire ’, or the heavy load of scriptural quota- 
tion from ‘Ideo discipuli . . . otium studiosum’; that Ep. 11 
ended at ‘cum non possis’; that Ep. 17 lacked the passage ‘ Sane 
fenerator ... damnatio sine fine’, possibly even at one time 
‘,.. non observat’; that Ep. 21 lacked some of its scriptural 
quotations ; that Ep. 80 was polished up with one quotation 
from Horace and another from Statius, and that the quotations 
in Ep. 81 were slightly rehandled ;' that in the final version 
current in the thirteenth century all these things could be found 
as they are in the printed text to-day.” Ep. 30 is a very interest- 
ing example. Dr. Robinson notes that it was re-edited, but he 
does not state that it was re-edited after 1191. In the later 
version (Migne, ccvii. c. 102) Peter introduces, under cover of 
his vision, the offer of the crown of Jerusalem to Geoffrey, 
his later acceptance of the archbishopric of York, and the swift 
death of Reginald after his election to Canterbury, a very 
prophetic vision for 1174. Both versions contain the preceding 
passage, ‘ pedes tuos in caligis et manum tuam nullo anulo 
insignitam ’, referring to the long delay of Reginald’s consecration. 
The bishops-elect of Ely and Lincoln were on this same occasion 
enthroned before consecration. Peter may even have thought 
that the same had occurred to Reginald. But, in the manuscripts 
which I take to represent the first issue, the next passage has 
a much more appropriate reference to a ‘ protesting youth’. 
The younger Henry objected to the elections, and Peter seems to 
claim that he was, at least in the vision, sent by the archbishop 
of Rouen to persuade him to abandon his objection. By ‘ nummis 
argenteis ° he can hardly mean a simoniacal bargain, though in 
both versions it appears as though Reginald’s advocates were to 
dothe paying. The ‘duobus nummis argenteis ’* may be nothing 
more than a reminiscence of the Vulgate text 1 Reg. 2. 36, where 
‘nummum argenteum’ is to be offered for ‘ one of the priest’s 
Offices ’. Perhaps two would be appropriate for a bishopric. It is 
possible that the ‘ adolescens laicus ’, who was paid the two coins 
in the older version and from whom, ‘though indignant’, Peter 

* The Neues Archiv for 1923 contains a very interesting article on Peter’s humanism 
and his treatment of quotations in connexion with his tractate De Amicitia Christiana. 

* Other letters, which appear to have been re-edited, include Epp. 36, 38, 40, 42, 
88 (where a long passage including an Ovidian quotation seems to have been added) ; 
89 (also a passage with an Ovidian quotation) ; 92 (where the whole mass of learned 


illustration seems an addition). 
* *Duobus nummis’ is omitted in Migne’s version. 
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‘extorted ’ the sandals, refers to an opposition candidate ;! but 
I can find no trace of one. In any case the discrepancy of the two 
versions is strong evidence for the theory I have put forward. 
The version which must be later than 1191 is the version found 
in those manuscripts with the order as in the printed editions, 
The earlier version is found in those of the other type. The first 
issue omits the whole involved prophecy, which, after the events, 
seemed to fit into the originally simple letter so well. These are 
mere random tests. The complete texts side by side should prove 
of great interest. So far as my collation has yet taken me it does 
not appear that the letters of the second issue will betray signs 
of regarnishing. 

This examination does not render the letters available to the 
historical writer. But it does something to indicate the limits 
within which they are trustworthy and the manner in which 
they may be made more so. The hundred and seventy odd which 
remain will be of more use than the original two hundred and 
forty-three. Above all, the first edition of the first issue will be 
valuable spontaneous information ; the second edition will give 
almost unique insight into the workings of a very scholarly 
twelfth-century mind. 

In conclusion, I venture to tread upon more dangerous ground. 
Iam reluctant to accept Dr. Armitage Robinson’s date for Peter's 
acquisition of the archdeaconry of Bath? because of its accom- 
panying suspicion of the accuracy of the manuscripts in detail. 
A close acquaintance has taught me great respect on that score. 
The manuscripts have shown me that Peter was not archdeacon 
when he wrote Ep. 42; that Ep. 27 relates to Archbishop 
Baldwin and not Archbishop Thomas ; that Ep. 96 was written 
for Archbishop Baldwin and not Archbishop Richard ; and 
various other details ; all necessary changes on internal evidence. 
A study of the attestations of Walter of Coutances whilst arch- 
deacon of Oxford* leaves me unconvinced of the validity of the 
argument that archdeacons, who had other official employment, 
invariably, in the twelfth century, attested as such.’ As to the 


1 The reference might be to Geoffrey himself, who became ‘ elect’ of Lincoln about 
this time. It is difficult to say whether Reginald’s election preceded Geoffrey's. Both 
were after Easter, 1173. If Henry II was pressing Geoffrey’s claim at Bath, the 
disappointments and delays endured by Reginald are explained. Perhaps the Lincoln 
solution smoothed the way. * Somerset Essays, p. 126. 

* He attests a charter of the younger Henry to Waltham, i. e. between 1177 and 
1183, as Mag. Walterus de Constanciis. He attests Henry II’s will, 1182, as archdeacon 
of Oxford (Rymer, i. 56). Mentioned by the Gesta Henrici Secundi as archdeacon on 
2 June 1177. The original change at Waltham, referred to in the charter, is mentioned 
under 11 June in the same year. He is Mag. Walterus de Custanciis in a charter to York 
(Eyton) witnessed by Geoffrey as chancellor, i. e. not before 1181, and archdeacon of 
Oxford in a charter witnessed by Geoffrey as elect of Lincoln, i.e. earlier (1178 in 
Eyton). Diceto calls him archdeacon of Oxford when he becomes bishop, 1183. 

* In a charter (1180, Eyton) which cannot be earlier than 1178 because of J. arch- 
deacon of Chichester, both Peter and Walter are simply Magistri. 
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papal letters which refer to Peter merely as clerk to the arch- 
bishop, I feel less secure. But Dr. Robinson feels no objection 
to seeing a reference to Peter in two charters of 1189-99 where 
the reference is to a Peter as chaplain of Queen Eleanor once, 
and once as a clerk of the archbishop of Rouen. As a matter of 
fact, Dr. Robinson is probably wrong in this identification. 
Peter’s own letter (Ep. 124) shows that the other Peter of Blois 
was in close attendance on Eleanor and was her chaplain as well 
as his concanonicus. The reference is probably to him. 

Dr. Robinson would have John Cumin be archdeacon of Bath 
until 1182, but he admits a charter to Bishop Reginald, i. e. 
probably later than 1174, which John Cumin does not attest 
as archdeacon. He is never archdeacon in official references to 
him as a royal justice, and the chroniclers who mention Walter 
of Coutances’ archdeaconry when he becomes bishop of Ely do 
not mention John Cumin’s when he becomes archbishop of 
Dublin. The whole of Dr. Robinson’s own account of John Cumin? 
suggests that he relinquished his claim to the archdeaconry not 
later than 1176, e. g. the royal quittance in 1176-7, in respect of 
a debt claimed by the Crown for several preceding years as due 
from the archdeaconry to the bishop, i.e. to the Crown sede 
vacante from 1166 to 1173. 

The address clauses show such accuracy ® for the early years 
in which Peter could not have been archdeacon on any theory, 
and again for the later years when he was archdeacon of London, 
that I am reluctant to reject their evidence. The best texts agree 
in omitting the ‘ archidiaconus ’ title in Epp. 22, 26, 30, 42, 51, 
where the printed text, wrongly, has retained it. They agree also 
in making the ‘ Instructio Fidei ’ reasonable by a rubric explaining 
that it was dispatched whilst Peter was at Rome, ‘ dum essem in 
curia Romana’. This probably has a bearing on the vexed 
question of Ep. 22, which has a reference to legates, who are 
assumed to be those who appeared at Avranches early in 1169, and 
to the coronation of the younger Henry in June 1170. Matthew 
Paris (Chronica Maiora, Rolls Series, ii. 50) inserts the ‘ Instructio’ 
as a papal letter immediately after recording the arrival at Rome 
of Reginald of Salisbury, with whom Peter renewed intimate 
acquaintance at about this date. It is the last entry for 1169 
and was written, according to Matthew Paris, ‘ diebus sub illis ’. 


* Alexander III in 1178 calls him ‘clericus vester’; Lucius III in 1182 ‘ can- 
cellarius’ ; yet Peter was ‘ cancellarius’ probably in 1176. But perhaps the post and 
the * cancellarius ’ letters Epp. 130 and 38 are of later date. 

* Somerset Historical Essays, p. 96. 

* It is worth noticing that Bodleian MS. 759, though late and rearranged on no 
discoverable principle except that of transposition en bloc, is not only marked by 
exactness in details relating to Bath but by accuracy in its use of names. It has 
certain peculiarities in this respect, which will need consideration by an editor of the 
letters, though the actual text is in some letters confused or incomplete. 
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In other words, I think Peter was at Rome, probably still journey- 
ing homeward from Sicily, at the end of 1169, and did not travel 
from Rome to Bologna (cf. Ep. 22) with Gratian and Vivian, but 
with William of Sens. The plural ‘legati’ refers primarily to 
the agents of the settlement, only as an afterthought to Peter's 
travelling companions, i. e. it included the archbishop of Rouen 
and the bishop of Nevers, the brother legates for whom William 
of Sens carried instructions from Rome to act with himself, 
Peter adds parenthetically that he travelled in the legatine com- 
pany to show that he knew of the legatine intentions, even though 
he himself, possibly, was still at Bologna when he wrote to John 
of Salisbury. He may have had one of John’s letters of lamenta- 
tion, for he knew that the thing to wish John was recovery of 
‘rerum vestrarum liberam administrationem ’, a point which is 
greatly emphasized in John’s correspondence. Ep. 22 shows 
signs of re-editing, as far as I can discover, only in its Scriptural 
quotations. 

Considering the mass of letters in which Peter appears, 
rightly, as archdeacon of Bath, it is remarkable that the tempta- 
tion to attach the title to him indiscriminately has been so well 
resisted in all the manuscripts. I hesitate to challenge their 
evidence, at least in the first issue. The one qualification which 
I must admit to the accuracy of the address clauses occurs in 
Ep. 32, where I presume that ‘ Willelmus prior Cantuariensis’ 
should be that sub-prior William Brito who was one of John of 
Salisbury’s correspondents. I have not yet completed my 
examination of manuscripts on this point, but I know of no 
evidence for the ‘sub’. But the disappearance of that prefix 
in its abbreviated form is a very easy matter. 

As to Peter’s chancellorship to Archbishop Richard, he pre- 
sumably succeeded Benedict, later abbot of Peterborough, who 
became prior of Canterbury in 1175.1 The two letters to cardinals 
are both explicable by peculiar circumstances conveyed in the 
address clause. Ep. 38 may well have been written before Peter 
was archdeacon,’ or it may have dropped an ‘ &c.’ There is one 
thirteenth-century manuscript with ‘B.A.’ added. Ep. 48, the 
* devotissimus filius eius ’ may well have been a mere compliment. 
The John, bishop of Chartres, letters can all be fitted in, especially 
as manuscript evidence supports the addition of the ‘ archidia- 
conus’ in Ep. 70. Ep. 229 (quoted by Dr. Robinson * as Ep. 234) 
is in a peculiar position as having a place in very few manuscripts 
—only two so far as I know—but I cannot see why the title 
‘archdeacon of London ’ is ‘ undoubtedly a later insertion ’ even 
there. The ‘rapinam bonorum meorum’ may quite well refer 
to the outlawry during the Interdict, though he did not suffer 
long from that. E. 8. Cony. 

1 Gervase( Rolls Series), i. 256. * But cf. supra, p. 59, n. 1. 3 Op. cit., p. 112 





The Mission of Sir Thomas Roe to the 
Conference at Hamburg, 1638-40 


N 1638 Sir Thomas Roe had seen no service abroad for eight 
years and lay, to use his own words, ‘ like Drake’s ship, good 
for nothing but to be pointed at ’.! Yet he had never forgotten 
his mission to Gustavus Adolphus, when he had been one of God’s 
instruments for bringing that brave king into Germany.” His 
very beard and moustache were dressed in the style of the fallen 
hero. Nor had his sympathy for the protestant cause in Germany, 
and for the exiled Palatine family, ever wavered. In fact, he 
became the champion of Elizabeth and her sons in England, and 
their constant adviser. A number of memorials tell of his plans 
for a great protestant alliance under England’s leadership, to 
prevent the domination of the Baltic Sea by the house of Austria, 
and to restore the protestants to their former power in Germany.’ 
It is no wonder, therefore, that Roe wished to attend a conference 
which he hoped would re-establish the young ‘ prince elector ’, 
as Charles Lewis was called, in the lost lands of the Palatinate. 
The conference originated in a treaty drawn up by Richelieu 
and signed by Charles I on 17 February 1637. So eager was the 
king to regain the Palatinate for his nephew that he promised to 
declare open war on the house of Austria, permitted the recruiting 
of 6,000 men in England for the French service, and agreed to 
furnish a fleet of thirty ships. In return his most Christian 
majesty gave his word to make no treaty of peace with the 
Empire, Spain, or Bavaria, without the full restitution of the 
estates and dignities of the Palatine princes. Provision was also 
made for a conference at Hamburg, or at The Hague, to which 
Denmark, Sweden, and the United Provinces were to be invited. 
The articles agreed upon by the allies were to be submitted to 
the emperor; and, if he refused them, a league, defensive and 
* Roe to Elizabeth, 8/18 April 1632, State Papers, Foreign, Germany (States), 
xxxviii, fo. 141. 


* [Roe] to Elizabeth, 20 November 1631, Cal. of State Papers, Domestic, Addenda, 
1625-49, p. 420. 


* Memorials, 20 March, July 1636; [Roe] to Elizabeth, 20 October 1636; State 
Papers, Foreign, Germany (States), xliii, fos. 114, 182, 209. 
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offensive, was to be formed. If the emperor accepted the articles 
the duke of Bavaria might hold the title of elector for life ; but 
should he refuse the title was to be forfeited. Places captured 
in the Palatinate by French arms would be handed over to the 
king of Great Britain to hold for the prince elector. Meantime, 
Charles Lewis was to put to sea with a fleet of twelve or fifteen 
ships.? 

Richelieu, not at all eager to bind himself for the restitution 
of a prince who brought so little support, put off ratification of the 
treaty to the proposed conference at Hamburg. Charles, in his 
disappointment, intrigued with Spain, though without success.’ 
In the autumn of 1637 he decided to renew the negotiations with 
France. Hamburg, the designated meeting-place, was already 
the scene of important diplomatic manceuvres. Taking advantage 
of the military reverses suffered by the Swedes the Emperor 
Ferdinand III made strenuous efforts to detach them from the 
French. For this purpose Count Kurtz, the trusted imperial 
vice-chancellor, and Secretary Séldner, were sent to Hamburg, 
where they met the able and adroit Swedish diplomatist, John 
Adler Salvius. Salvius, however, was only waiting for an offer 
from France to continue the war, and this was soon brought by 
Count d’Avaux, his equal in diplomacy. On 24 February 1638 
they concluded a treaty of alliance for the duration of three years, 
whereby France and Sweden bound themselves to wage war 
against the house of Austria, and to make a common peace. If 
the enemy desired it the king of France would treat at Cologne, 
the queen of Sweden at Liibeck or at Hamburg, though only on 
condition that their allies, the Dutch, and the princes excluded 
by the peace of Prague were to be admitted to the conferences.’ 
In spite of this treaty Kurtz continued indefatigably to work for 
a peace with France and Sweden; or, if this failed, at least 
for a separate agreement with the latter. In these attempts he 
was assisted by Christian IV of Denmark.* 

Immersed in affairs of such moment the French and Swedish 
representatives had little time or interest to spare for the two 
English agents, Henry de Vic and Joseph Avery, who since 
October 1637 had endeavoured in vain to bring forward the 
proposals for the alliance.5 When the French ambassador in 

1 Copy of treaty sent to France, 17 February 1637, State Papers, Foreign, Treaty 
Papers, xi. * Gardiner, History of England, vii. 169. 

° Treaty printed in Bougeant, Histoire des guerres et des négociations qui précédérent 
le traité de Westphalie, i. 476. 

‘ M. Koch, Geschichte des deutschen Reiches unter der Regierung Ferdinands III, 
i. 36-7 ; J. G. Droysen, Geschichte der preussischen Politik, part iii, section i, 124-9; 
D. Schafer, Geschichte von Danemark, v. 586-7; E. Lavisse, Histoire de France, vi, 
part ii (J.-H. Mariejc l), p. 346. 


5 Coke to de Vic and Avery, 18 October 1637, State Papers, Foreign, Denmark, 
xiv, fo. 235. 
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England expressed the desire that a ‘ person of greater quality ’ 
might be employed at Hamburg,’ Charles acquiesced, and decided 
to send an ambassador extraordinary to a conference which he 
still hoped would establish a powerful coalition to fight his 
nephew’s battles. Sir Robert Anstruther was at first named ; 
but on the earnest request of Elizabeth and the prince elector 
Sir Thomas Roe received the appointment.” 


The end of this confederacy (as you must constantly profess) [read 
Roe’s instructions of 9 May 1638], is to establish a general peace, by 
restoring the German liberty, and the princes and states thereof to their 
dignities and estates which shall be comprised therein. So the sum of all 
is, the restitution of ancient rights, especially to the prince elector Palatine, 
as they were before the year 1618, and the abolition of all innovations 
introduced since that time. 


Among the innovations to be removed were the tolls lately levied 
on the Elbe by the king of Denmark, 


to the stopping of free trade. The assessments of quota and contributions 
for the war will probably be most pressed [Roe was warned]. Wherein 
for our part you must constantly insist upon that which is settled in our 
articles with the French. And if any be so inadvised as to press a parallel 
betwixt ours and the interests of other kings and princes and states, 
you must not forbear to make them capable of the differences, which are 
chiefly two: First, that they are all in actual war, and we in peace with 
all, And secondly, they fight for either to recover, or to save or to enlarge, 
their own dominions and states. We have no such motives to engage us, 
but only the liberty of Germany and our affection to our nephew whom 
we will not desert, but perform for his sake what these articles do contain ; 
but higher we will not rise. 


It is the old story of Charles’s demanding everything and granting 
practically nothing in return. Incidentally to the main business 
Roe was further instructed to renew the defensive alliance of 
1621 with Denmark.* 

Characteristic of the uncertain foreign policy of the time is 
the letter dispatched by Secretary Coke to Roe on 30 May. It 
was hoped that it would reach him at Yarmouth, for he had been 
delayed by unfavourable weather; but the ship had finally 
sailed, and the letter was not delivered until 6 July. The ambas- 
sador could not have acted upon it in any case. Coke begins by 
pointing out the difficulty of including France in the league 


* De Vic to Windebank, 21/31 May 1683, ibid. xv, fo. 109. 

* Elizabeth to Roe, 20/30 October, 14/24 November 1637, in M. A. E. Green, 
Elizabeth of Bohemia, ed. S. C. Lomas, pp. 427, 428 ; Roe to Elizabeth, 21 November 
1637, State Papers, Foreign, Germany (States), xliv, fo. 31; Gerrard to Wentworth, 
10 May 1638, Strafford Letters, ii. 167. 

* Instructions, 9 May 1638, State Papers, Foreign, Germany (States), xliv, fo. 72. 
The treaty with Denmark, dated 29 April 1621, is printed in Rymer, Foedera, xvii. 305, 
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because of the antipathy of the king of Denmark and of the 
Germans and the Swedes towards the French. The king of 
Denmark, on the other hand, he continues, is temporizing with 
the house of Austria only to maintain the tolls on the Elbe. The 
Swedes and Duke Bernard have flourishing armies, and the latter 
will never permit Breisach to be placed in French hands. 


Now all this put together [the secretary concludes], I see great possibilities 
of contriving a new union betwixt the king of Great Britain, the king of 
Denmark, the Swedes, and the German princes without the French, in 
whom none can have assurance as they are now ruled. And for the Low 
Countries, though now engaged to the French, it may be presumed they 
will not be left out. Then to contrive this union, the king of Denmark 
is first to be gained, which doubtless may be done, by the satisfaction you 
will give him in the account? and in the league; whereunto you may 
add his support against the Swedes and Poles when either of them grow 
upon him, and the defence of his son in the archbishopric of Bremen, which 
by this union may be made secure, and, if need so require, by drawing the 
Hamburgers and him to some fair accommodation in the Elbe. But that 
which probably he will most apprehend is to mediate for that king the 


match in proposition betwixt his second son, his expectant heir, and the 
queen of Sweden. 


If this failed an attempt should be made to bind Sweden by 
a match to the electoral house of Brandenburg, or some house 
branching out from it, in order to incorporate Sweden in the 
Empire, without which they cannot hope to keep Pomerania 
and the coasts of the Baltic. Oxenstiern must be prevented from 
leaving Germany on an ‘underhand base composition’, and 
impressed with the importance of incorporation in the Empire 
by means of such a match. Assured of Swedish support the 
other protestant princes would join this new league, and the 
imperialists would be forced to submit. If they remained 
stubborn the power of France could still be employed.? So the 
country on which the alliance was originally to depend was thrown 
aside, and yet its assistance was still expected in case of necessity. 
Coke might better have applied to the English his criticism that 
none could have assurance in a people so ruled. Nor was it in 
his government’s dealings with foreign nations alone that Roe 
was to find great obstacles to the accomplishment of his task. 
Before he set sail the Covenant had been signed. As the news 
of the king’s difficulties with his subjects reached Hamburg 
England’s prestige sank to its lowest ebb. 

Roe arrived at Gliickstadt on 30 May, and the same day 
was received in audience by the king of Denmark and by his 
chancellor. The ambassador began by objecting to the treaty 


1 i.e. the moneys which Charles owed Christian IV by the treaty of The Hague (1625). 
* Coke to Roe, 30 May, State Papers, Foreign, Germany (States), xliv, fo. 94. 
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of Prague, to which the chancellor replied that protests had been 
made to the emperor, the electors, and other princes, because it 
prejudiced the right of the king’s son in the archbishopric of 
Bremen. 


Thus I observe [Roe remarks] that the king hath the wolf by the ears, 
and is discomposed by the enemy, and his country in fear and danger, 
so that he is apt to apprehend any overture to deliver himself by any 
treaty that may bring him security, but that he will hardly put anything 
to hazard if he can protract the storm by a sleepy neutrality.’ 


In his first letter from Hamburg on 8 June Roe wrote to Coke : 


If I should relate to your honour the embroilments you would think it 
aromance, and to make any judgement upon my entrance might discredit 
me with you hereafter. For I have only gotten thus far, that my colleagues 
do promise to enter upon the main business, while yet I fear they prepare 
another betrayal. Sure I am, I stand alone.” 


His opinion of the king of Denmark quickly altered, for he 
found him in close correspondence with Kurtz, Salvius, and the 
dukes of ‘ Lawenburgh ’.2 To Roe’s protests the king answered 
that he also was mediating for a general peace which would 
protect the Palatine house. Christian’s overtures had thus far 
been coldly received by the emperor, so that Roe hoped the king 


would be forced to fall back on the league, ‘and to assist to this,’ 
he added, ‘ seeing I cannot get him [to] descend out of the saddle, 
I propose to use a little art to cast him out, and then to take him 
up’.* As for the treaty with England, Christian seemed willing 
enough to renew it, though holding out for the payment of sums 
of money promised by the treaty of The Hague (1625); and 
claiming that a collar of rubies sent to him by Charles in 1626 
to be pawned, had passed into his own possession and could not 
be redeemed. Nor were the Dutch eager to join the alliance. 
They were greatly disturbed by the claim of the king of England 
to the dominion of the seas, and by his interference with their 
fisheries. Although a representative was sent to the conference 
under pressure from France, he was without power to conclude 
an alliance. A separate agreement had been made with France 
(17 December 1637-23 March 1638) to attack the Spanish 

* Roe to [Coke], 31 May, ibid. xliv, fo. 102. The copies of the letters written 
while on this mission, which Roe kept, are to be found in the British Museum (Add, 
MSS. 4168-71). My references are to the originals in the Public Record Office. 

* Roe to [Coke], 8 June, State Papers, Foreign, Germany (States), xliv, fo. 115. 

* Dukes Julius and Francis Charles of Saxe-Lauenburg, who offered their services 
as mediators to the emperor (Koch, op. cit. i. 36, 41). 

* Roe to Leicester, 19/29 June, State Papers, Foreign, Germany (States), xliv, 
fo. 137. 

* G. Edmundson, Anglo-Dutch Rivalry during the First Half of the Seventeenth 
Century, pp. 108-15. 

* Boswell to Wentworth, 3 May 1638, Strafford Letters, ii. 163. 
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Netherlands. Since France had engaged to pay a subsidy of 
1,200,000 livres to its ally for this purpose,! the Hamburg con- 
ference interested neither the states general nor the prince of 
Orange. Boswell, the English agent at The Hague, described their 
attitude by writing that ‘they would not touch the child whom 
they mean not to nurse ’.2 Of the German princes Charles Lewis 
was the only one to send a representative. He chose Rusdorf 
for the work, warning Roe ‘ that for secrets you may trust him 
no further than from hand to mouth ’, while Elizabeth wrote : 


I am confident he is not false, but sometimes impertinent, and has too many 
correspondences. This is his fault. But he has received so great a charge 
to be secret, and absolutely to be directed by you, as I hope he will do 
well. If we had had any other that knoweth as well as he the state of 
Germany and customs, you had not been troubled with him.® 


The great danger, so it appeared to the English ambassador, 
was the conclusion of a peace between Sweden, France, and the 
emperor, before the league could be made. Should this occur 
the prince Palatine would fare badly. He therefore broke 
through the ‘ cobwebs of formalities ’, visited Salvius, exchanged 
credentials, and presented copies of the French treaty. When 
Salvius put him off by asking what particular supplies could be 
expected from England, Roe answered that Sweden must content 
itself with the promises made in the French articles.- ‘ Thus’, 
wrote Roe, ‘I have crowded myself into an entrance by way of 
surprise, but how I shall speed I rather fear than hope.’* For 
the moment dropping the subject of diplomacy, the ambassador 
turned to a description of the miserable state of the country. 
The newly arrived Swedish troops had brought meat with them, 
for the wretched inhabitants, of whom few survived, did not 
even have food for themselves : 


The boors pull down their houses and sell the wood and timber to buy 
bread. They which only hear the misery have pity, the others do live by 
it, and if I should write more I should change my style to relations so 
unpleasing that you would forbid me till I had better matter.5 


Secretary Windebank, learning of the difficulties encountered 
by Roe, gave him the following advice : 


It is the king our master’s great disadvantage, being all truth and reality 
himself, to have to deal with those who study the contrary, and the wisest 


2 A. Waddington, La République des Provinces Unies, la France et les Pays-Bas 
Espagnols de 1630 a 1650, pp. 300, 303. 


* Boswell to Roe, 11/21 June 1638, State Papers, Foreign, Germany (States), 
xliv, fo. 128. 

* Charles Lewis to Roe 9/19 June; Elizabeth to Roe, 9/19 June; ibid. fos. 
121, 143. 

* Roe to [Coke], 22 June, ibid. fo. 153. 

5 Roe to [Coke], 29 June, ibid. fo. 168, 
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man living that goes on roundly and fairly can find no [de]fense for fraud 
and artifice when plain and entire dealing is professed. It may perhaps 
not misbecome his minis ers to take another way, and to follow the 
counsel of the wise man, in not being too just, especially with those who 
will be sure not to be guilty of such a sin.* 


Coming from one of the tools of Charles’s foreign intrigues the 
message has an added irony. Charles himself was well pleased 
with Roe’s proceedings.*- After a meeting of the ‘ foreign com- 
mittee ’, Coke instructed him to treat with the emperor if the 
French did so; and if either they, the Swedes, or the emperor 
refused to admit him to their conferences, he was to take his 
departure. In regard to the attitude of France and Sweden 
towards the league, he was to balance one against the other. 
‘And this may be your rule,’ was Coke’s advice, ‘to put your 
water in his wine that shall endeavour to disturb, and to fortify 
him from whom you may have help.’ ® 

The treaty of peace with the emperor soon lagged because 
of the attitude of the French. For, as Roe pointed out to his 
master, 


they are not near their ends, which are, by abating and arresting the house 
of Austria, to enlarge their bounds, at least by holding some passes to keep 
their enemy from sudden invasion, and to leave Germany settled but 
wasted, both Papist and Protestant, that in many years it may not recover 
strength to be formidable to them. 


France would especially insist on holding Lorraine. While 
the chances of a general settlement of the war were declining, 
the proposed confederacy with France and Sweden fared no 
better. A series of lengthy acrimonious letters passed between 
Roe and Salvius. 


The queen of Sweden [wrote her ambassador] fully approves of sharing 
in this treaty, provided it be entered into on an equal basis. . . . The 
articles proposed by your excellency are of themselves good and praise- 
worthy, and contain many things which by a convenient interpretation 
can be fitted to the common alliance. The majority of them are, however, 
only suitable to the position of the kingdoms of England and France, and 
pay, as yet, not the least attention to Sweden. . . . Provided that the 
English king remains firm in his determination to stabilize the common 
cause and that of his nephews in firm hope of success (and, in view of his 
wisdom and greatness, all promise themselves that he will do so) we do 
not doubt, that, surmounting all obstacles, he will proceed straight to the 
matter before us, and either adapt this common treaty to the modern 


Windebank to Roe, 29 June, ibid. fo. 173. 

Laud to Roe, 5 July, ibid. fo. 182; printed in Laud, Works, vii. 458. 

Coke to [Roe], 6 July, State Papers, Foreign, Germany (States), xliv, fo. 186. 
Roe to Charles, 14/24 July, ibid. fo. 222. 
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position of affairs, or at least, as France has hitherto done, come to some 
agreement with Sweden about a monetary arrangement. 


If sufficient aid failed, Sweden would be compelled to sign a 
separate treaty with the enemy, who were ‘ offering better condi- 
tions than could be obtained elsewhere ’.1 The emperor was in 
fact willing to give up Stralsund and the island of Riigen to the 
Swedes, provided that the elector of Brandenburg would give his 
concurrence. The elector, however, refused it, and the offer 
was withdrawn.’ 

Roe, in his reply, maintained that the fleet offered by the king 
of England was ‘at the same time more expensive and more 
efficacious for the public weal than a land force’. He requested 
Salvius ‘not to beat longer about the bush in the hope of a 
mercenary alliance ’, but to agree to a treaty based ‘on true 
terms’.* In answer to this rebuke Salvius pointed out the 
demands of Sweden in no uncertain language. He did not deny 
that an English fleet could perform important work 


by preventing Spanish supplies to Flanders, and intercepting his merchant 
fleets from the Indies. . . . But [he added] a still greater and more impor- 
tant work is required by land to bring the common foe back beneath the 
rule of reason. Hitherto all the forces of Austria have thundered against 
us by land. By land they seized the Palatinate. By land they subdued 
Germany. To restore these what is needed is land forces, and land forces 
chiefly and in biggest numbers. For otherwise it is hardly likely that 
either the emperor or the king of Spain, much less the elector of Bavaria, 
should be compelled to restore the Palatinate, not to mention the whole 
of Germany, by fleets alone.‘ 


A deadlock had been reached. The logical argument of the 
Swedish representative, that the longer a nation remained at 
peace the greater should be its contribution for war, fell to the 
ground in practice. For Charles was faced with an empty 
treasury and with no prospect of replenishing it. Nothing was 
more irksome to the English ambassador than inactivity. If 
positive results could not be obtained, he would at least ferret 
out the doings of his fellow diplomatists. A spy was employed, 
and the first-fruits were sent on a separate sheet, ‘ under a double 
seal of cypher ’, to be disclosed only to the king and Laud : 


I have gotten the key of intelligence of all their secrets and designs, and 
can have in occasion any copies, whereby I discover [the] Swedish ambas- 
sador to be very false 5 and [the] French ambassador to have his own 


+ ‘Wherefore except to deceive them ?’ was Roe’s marginal comment (Salvius 
to Roe, 7/17 July, State Papers, Foreign, Germany (States), xliv, fo. 196). 

? A. Gindely, History of the Thirty Years’ War, ii. 272. 

* Roe to Salvius, 14/24 July, State Papers, Foreign, Germany (States), xliv, 
fo. 266. * Salvius to Roe, 18/28 July, ibid. fo. 239. 

5 According to Roe’s dispatch of 6/16 July, Salvius was promised 6,000 dollars 
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ambitions, and that France doth not intend the peace so hastily, nor to 
end it here. De Vic? is stark nought, and not to be trusted. He used all 
endeavor to despair the business. [But] it must be dissembled and secret, 
for he may vent my ways and undoe my correspondent, and our affairs, 
which will infinitely trouble me.? 


He further learned that Salvius had sent Avaux an account of the 
answer made by him to Roe’s treaty proposals, entreating 
the French ambassador to make a similar reply and to end the 
negotiation. Salvius went on to say that the conditions to be 
proposed to the emperor and to the elector of Bavaria were 
subterfuges designed to prevent a treaty of peace. In any case, 
he added, the king of England would not contribute any help 
to the German princes or to ‘the common good’; nor did the 
Dutch desire the alliance. 

Information from the same source continued to pour in. 
Salvius was in communication with a certain Dr. Solnex, a joint 
peace commissioner with Kurtz, and was threatening to pro- 
ceed to peace negotiations without France. Solnex, indeed, 
went so far as to assemble the governing body of the city, and 
ordered them, on pain of the ban and the charge of treason, 
to expel those ambassadors who refused the title of emperor to 
Ferdinand III. But the Hamburgers steadfastly refused to obey 
this command directed against the English and French repre- 
sentatives.* Salvius himself confided to Avaux that if Sweden 
could be certain of retaining Pomerania, and could obtain good 
conditions from France, the restoration of the Palatinate should 
not stand in the way of a general peace. 


M. d’Avaux [the ambassador complained] is also very much cooled, for 
he hath sent me word that howsoever I may proceed passionately with 
sincerity, which he does believe, yet in France a good opinion of us is lost, 
and that they must think of other counsels . . . that I was not the first 
ambassador that was deceived, and that we raised the siege of St. Omer, 
and not only furnished the enemy, but convoyed it. That therefore I must 
not marvel, if these complaints continued, if I found any retirement in 
him. 


But one thing Avaux refused to do. In spite of the repeated 
requests of Salvius and the Danish representative to name a 
day for the beginning of peace negotiations at Liibeck, he replied 
that his master would not enter into them until all the allies of 


(if he had not already received them), and an abbey in Bremen, by the emperor 
(ibid. fo. 194). 

* Roe does not substantiate this accusation. 

* Roe to [Coke], enclosed in letter of 14/24 July, ibid. fo. 234. 

* Roe to [Coke], 16/26 July, ibid. fo. 235. 

* Earlier in the year, Charles, under the name of a private merchant, sold 3,000 
barrels of powder to the government of the Spanish Netherlands. They were con- 
voyed to Dunkirk by the English fleet (Gardiner, viii. 377). 
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France had been granted safe-conducts for the meeting.’ Since 
in these passports the German princes and the Dutch were to 
be addressed by all the titles and dignities claimed by them, the 
emperor would have been forced to an absolute surrender.” On 
the other hand, Avaux, though claiming a desire to conclude the 
league, spoke of the ‘insuperable ’ difficulties attending a com- 
plete restoration of the elector Palatine.’ 

Roe was still further alarmed by Kurtz’s announcement 
that the emperor had sent orders forbidding the admission of the 
ministers of the Palatine to the Liibeck conference. Coupled 
with this was the arrival of the king of Denmark’s secretary, 
Giinther, who advised that a separate treaty should be made with 
the emperor, and therefore asked for the last and absolute 
conditions which would satisfy Charles and the prince elector. 
‘ These are all strange changes,’ wrote the bewildered ambassador, 
‘and if there be another world in the moon, certainly we live in 
it.’ * Determined not to leave a stone unturned, Roe set out to 
penetrate into the plans of the emperor. On the pretence of 
forwarding a trunk to Count Leslie ® at Prague, he sent Avery 
to Kurtz. The imperial ambassador, no doubt understanding the 
ruse, expressed great surprise that England should attempt to 
obtain anything for the Palatine by the help of France or Sweden. 
He even had documents proving that these powers intended to 
exclude him entirely, and ‘ called for papers and turned them, 
but bound them up again without opening’. Avery was further 
told that the elector of Bavaria and the emperor were willing 
to restore the Lower Palatinate, and that Spain was willing to 
give up her conquests in this territory. A treaty for which John 
Taylor, the English agent at the imperial court, had already made 
overtures would soon be concluded. Avery replied by accusing 
Kurtz of excluding the elector Palatine from the discussions for 
a general peace. This was admitted,® and since Taylor’s proposi- 
tion had no authority’ there could be no hope from the im- 
perialists. 


Still Roe continued his dealings with the emperor’s commis- 


Roe’s dispatch, 17 August, State Papers, Foreign, Germany (States), xlv, fo. 35. 
Bougeant, ii. 39-44; Gindely, ii. 272. 

Roe’s dispatch, 24 August, State Papers, Foreign, Germany (States), xlv, fo. 48. 
Roe to Coke, 3 August, ibid. fo. 7. 

* Walter Leslie, a Scottish soldier of fortune, who owed his rank and position at 
the imperial court to his share in Wallenstein’s murder (Allgemeine Deutsche Bio- 
graphie, s.n.). 

* Roe to Coke, 24 August, State Papers, Foreign, Germany (States), xlv, fo. 48. 

* Taylor was recalled the following January, and committed to the Tower in 
September 1639, on the charge of exceeding his instructions and falsifying his reports 
(Windebank to Taylor, 11 January 1639, Clarendon MSS., xv, fo. 88; Weckerlin to 
Roe, 12/22 September ; Coke to Roe, 15 September 1639; State Papers, Foreign, 
Germany (States), xlviii, fos. 27, 43). 
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sioners. On 16 September he conferred with Solnex, who told 
him, ‘ as private man to private man’, that the action of Kurtz 
had been misunderstood. The prince elector was not excluded, 
but only ‘ razed out’ of this treaty, so as not to interfere with 
one in progress in Brussels and in England. Roe answered 
plainly that he did not believe that such negotiations existed. 
Solnex then replied that a general treaty was impossible, for 
Sweden demanded Pomerania, and France insisted on the reten- 
tion of Alsace and Lorraine. These demands could not be granted. 
The commissioner begged Roe to treat with the emperor alone, 
adding that there was no intention of excluding Roe from the 
general treaty, although to enter into it would do no good to his 
cause.t The day following this conference the king of Denmark’s 
chancellor, Reventlow, came to the ambassador with the message 
from his master, that he had no intention of excluding the cause 
of the prince elector. He had acted on the truth of the state- 
ments made by Kurtz. Now that Roe denied the existence of 
a treaty at Brussels, and denied as well that the duke of Bavaria 
had consented to the restoration of the Lower Palatinate, he 
would continue to press for a general treaty. Roe himself 
believed that Christian was simply waiting to see which side 
might better be supported for the sake of a speedy peace, and 
that he would not be an obstacle to the exclusion of the prince 
elector.2. In view of Christian’s underhand negotiations with the 
emperor’s agents this was a mild criticism. 

At the end of September Oxenstiern communicated the 
decision of the Swedish Crown on the league. The two chief 
points were simple and direct : England’s full participation in the 
war for a definite time, and the conclusion of a joint peace with 
the enemy.* The day after the ‘sad news’ of the rout of the 
prince elector’s army and the capture of his brother Rupert 
at Vlotho * reached Hamburg, Salvius presented propositions ‘so 
extravagant, high and absurd’ that Roe refused to entertain 
them. The objects of the Swedish Crown which, said Salvius, 
must be included in any league were, first, a general amnesty 
and resettlement of the ‘liberty’ of Germany; secondly, suffi- 
sient money to pay and discharge the army; and lastly, recom- 
pense for the expenses incurred in the war. ‘Supposing I am as 
near the end of my business as of this letter,’ concluded the 
desperate ambassador, ‘I wish myself at home, or that I had 
never come abroad to do nothing.’ > Avaux was no less explicit, 


* Conference with Dr. John Solnex, being a part of Roe’s journal, 16 September 
1638, ibid. xlv, fo. 114. 


* Roe’s journal, 17 September, ibid. fo. 118. 
* Roe to Coke, 28 September, ibid. fo. 156. ; 
* On 7 October 1638. 5 Roe to [Coke], 16 October, ibid. fo. 201. 
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stating the retention of Lorraine as the French minimum. Roe 
argued that it was more just for England to insist on the restitu- 
tion of the prince elector, than for France to claim a conquered 
province. Avaux pointed out that it was easier for the French 
to keep Lorraine, of which they had possession, than for England 
to recover the Palatinate, which had been lost, and that France 
deserved compensation for the expenses of the war. To spin 
out the negotiations Richelieu offered to take over the Hessian 
troops which were in the market if Charles would pay one-half 
of their cost. Roe was therefore instructed to promise £20,000 
for the purchase, and an equal amount for the upkeep of the 
troops ; it was hoped that this arrangement might be accepted 
as England’s contribution to the league. The Swedes, however, 
were suspicious of the French offer and refused to consider 
it.2 Meantime Charles Lewis, who sought the leadership of the 
Hessian troops, had made his way to Hamburg ; but the presence 
of the hapless prince did not assist his cause. After visiting his 
great-uncle, the king of Denmark, at Gliickstadt, he left for The 
Hague.* 

Whatever possibility there still existed of forming the league 
was shattered by the news of Charles's difficulties with his own 
subjects. 


It hath a very ill odour [reported the ambassador in September] and 
maketh our friends despair of us in the temporal, and scandalize us in 
a higher degree. . . . For this week Salvius discoursed to a man of quality 
that they could not expect performance from us, if we should bind our- 
selves to give contribution, for he was advised that we had no money and 
were put to shifts to give meat to the duchess of Chevreuse and refused 
the queen mother ¢ upon the same necessity.® 


Avaux also wrote to his government that the ‘ troubles in Scot- 
land’ prevented England from joining a league which would 
involve a breach with Spain and the imperialists.® 

Just as Charles suspected Richelieu of abetting his unruly 
subjects, so the Swedish chancellor was under suspicion, and for 
good cause. Although Roe at first assured his master that there 
was nothing to fear from that quarter,? arms were being sent 


* Roe to Coke, 23 October, State Papers, Foreign, Germany (States), xlv, fo. 219. 

* Coke to Roe, 26 October; Roe to Coke, 16/26 November; Baner to Roe, 
30 November ; ibid. fos. 231, 279, 290. 

* Charles Lewis, after remaining in hiding in Minden about six weeks, arrived 
at Hamburg on 27 November 1639 and left for The Hague at the end of January 
1639 (Charles Lewis to Roe, 27 November 1638 ; Roe to Coke, 27 January, 6 February 
1639 ; ibid. xlv, fo. 301; xlvi, fo. 57). 

* The duchess of Chevreuse landed in England in April, and Marie de Médicis on 
19 October 1638 (Gardiner, viii. 378, 380). 

5 Roe to [Coke], 28 September 1638, State Papers, Foreign, Germany (States), 
xlv, fo. 156. * Roe to [Coke], 16 October, ibid. fo. 201. 

* Roe’s. dispatch, 23 August, ibid. fo. 42. 
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from Sweden to Scotland. Probably the first lot was shipped by 
Sir Alexander Leslie from Goteborg ‘ without the Sound’, in 
July 1638. It included ten ‘ fielding pieces ’, two half-cannon, and 
one hundred iron bullets for each piece. In November Went- 
worth sent one of his junior officers to Scotland to investigate 
the situation. The officer reported that two ships from Sweden 
had arrived at Leith, bearing fifteen brass cannon, 4,000 corselets, 
and 1,800 muskets,” a considerable armament for those days. 
But when, in the following months, several ships laden with 
arms and munitions attempted to pass through the Sound, they 
were stopped by the king of Denmark. Charles, preparing for the 
war which broke out in March 1639, was extremely anxious to 
obtain these arms, and to have them sent to Hull as quickly as 
possible. Christian bought some of them, no doubt the best, 
and permitted Charles to buy the remainder. There was soon 
no scarcity, since the factors for the munition-makers at Hamburg 
were willing to dispose of their wares to England when they 
found that they could not sell to Scotland.> In April 1639 Roe 
shipped a consignment of arms and armour costing nearly 
20,000 dollars. But on their arrival in England the muskets 
were found to be worthless ; at least thirty rusty weapons broke 
on the first discharge.* The attitude of the Scottish officers in 
the Swedish army was another source of anxiety to the king’s 
friends. Many swore to a copy of the Covenant sent to them ; 
and when the call to arms came they flocked to Bremen ‘as 
to a fair’ and took ship for Scotland. Leslie had preceded 
them in September 1638, Roe expressing the pious hope that he 
would ‘ be wiser than to embroil himself, and endanger a good 
estate hardly gotten, and honester than to offend his sovereign’.’ 

Before the commencement of hostilities the king of Denmark 
offered to mediate in the ‘ Scottish abomination’, as Laud called 
it. In April 1639 Charles, confident that the rebellion could be 
crushed by the threat of an English army and a royalist rising in 
Scotland, refused the mediation. But Laud was in despair. 
‘As for the Swedes seeing through us,’ he wrote to Roe, ‘I 

* Roe to [Coke], 7/17 December, ibid. fo. 307. 

* Wentworth to Laud, 12 January 1638/9, Strafford Letters, ii. 270. 

* Roe to [Coke], 7/17 December, State Papers, Foreign, Germany (States), xlv, 
0. 307. 

* Arundel to Roe, 15 February 1639, State Papers, Foreign, Germany (States), 
xlvi, fo. 111. 

®* Roe to [Coke], 4/14 January, 28 February, ibid. fos. 7, 115. 

* List, 13 April; invoice, 28 April; Juxon to Roe, 18 May, 12 June; Laud to 
Roe, 21 June ; ibid. fos. 226, 262 ; xlvii, fos. 27, 57, 85. Roe also hindered the export 
of coal from Scotland to the Baltic ports, which greatly pleased the king and his 
councillors (Laud, Works, vii. 546). 

* Roe to [Coke], 19 February, State Papers, Foreign, Germany (States), xlvi, fo. 119. 
* Laud to Roe, 28 February, 17 April; Laud, Works, vii. 530, 558; Gardiner, 
ix. 1-10. 
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wonder not at that, for as things are now carried, any indifferent 
judgment may see us through without a pair of spectacles.’ 1 

The successes of the armies of France and Sweden since 
Roe’s arrival in Hamburg also account for the continued lack of 
interest in the English alliance. Goetz had been beaten from 
Breisach, and the fortress captured by Duke Bernard of Saxe- 
Weimar. In Pomerania Baner swept the army of Gallas before 
him, until the imperialists were forced to withdraw into Bohemia 
and Silesia.” Roe gives a terrible picture of the campaign : 
‘Men hunt men as beasts of prey in the woods and on the ways. 
... The plague begins to set upon the cities that men may know 
they are nowhere safe from God’s wrath.’ * 

So little chance was there of the conclusion of the league that 
Roe recommended the acceptance of Christian’s mediation for 
a separate settlement with the emperor of the vexed question 
of the Palatinate. In February 1639 Roe could write that this 
king’s attempt to mediate in a general peace had failed, and the 
ambassador’s fears that the prince Palatine would be excluded 
by such means were for the time allayed. The road was therefore 
cleared for the separate treaty to which Charles agreed. He 
wished it to be understood, however, that an English ambassador 
would not be sent to such a conference, and that he ‘ would 
herein be only a spectator’.* Roe went to Gliickstadt to con- 
tinue the negotiations, but Christian’s offer seems to have 
depended on an alliance with the emperor, which did not come 
to pass.» The ambassador, therefore, turned to the conclusion 
of the Danish treaty, the subsidiary object of his mission. The 
chief difficulty was to determine the amount to be paid for 
the collar of rubies. After considerable haggling the king accepted 
100,000 dollars for the jewel, instead of his demand for twice 
that sum,* and on 6 April 1639 the treaty? was signed. The 
gout-ridden ambassador wrote that Christian, 


on the day of conclusion, drank so often to his majesty and to all his 


1 Laud to Roe, 22 March (Laud, Works, vii. 546). ® Gindely, ii. 270-1. 

* Roe to Windebank, 12/22 February, State Papers, Foreign, Germany (States) 
xlvi, fo. 106. 

* Roe to Coke, 15/25 January; Roe to Windebank, 12/22 February; ibid. 
fos. 34, 106; negotiations at Gliickstadt, 28 March-8 April, State Papers, Foreign, 
Treaty Papers, Denmark, ii. 

* Kurtz offered Christian a free hand against Hamburg, Liibeck, and Bremen, 
the Elbe tolls for sixty years, and the archbishopric of Bremen in return for his 
alliance (Schafer, v. 588). 

* Roe to Coke, 23 November, 7/17 December 1638; Coke to Roe, 1 February 
1639 ; Commission to sign treaty, Roe to Coke, 22 March, State Papers, Foreign, 
Germany (States), xlv, fos. 290, 307 ; xlvi, fos. 75, 77, 191. Roe’s journal, 30 March- 
1 April, State Papers, Foreign, Treaty Papers, Denmark, ii. 

* Treaty, 6 April, printed in Rymer, Foedera, xx. 336; original in State Papers, 
Foreign, Treaties, Denmark, 32; ratification, 12 May, ibid. 33. 
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friends, and shot so many guns in triumph, that it was a sore battle to me ; 
but that it was short and I was somewhat favoured for my infirmity. 


A short-lived respite of happiness was granted Roe, who 
hoped now, as he did to the end of his days, that a bitter civil 
war at home might be avoided. The peace of Berwick, which 
Charles signed on 18 June 1639, appealed to the ambassador as 
‘an act and wisdom not to be paralleled by all his ancestors 
dead, nor by the inglorious victories of all his neighbours living ’, 
and he told of ‘the public joy of all reformed churches here 
{Hamburg}, who, with solemn celebration of his majesty’s great 
prudence, have two successive Sundays given prayers to the 
God of mercy and peace’. At the conclusion of the Danish 
treaty Roe begged to be recalled. Not only did he find his work 
at an end, but he suffered severely from his old enemy the gout.’ 
Laud, at a meeting of the foreign affairs committee of the privy 
council, proposed his recall, but was overruled by the other 
members. They wished Roe ‘ to bring on the king of Denmark 
to do more good for the prince elector’. The prince was pursuing 
a plan which soon led to disaster. On 14 October 1639 he was 
arrested and imprisoned by Richelieu’s order while passing 
through France to place himself at the head of the leaderless 
Weimar troops.® ‘This action’, wrote the indignant ambas- 
sador, ‘ is a fair glass where all the German princes may see what 
use the French mean to make of their friendship.’ ® 

Richelieu’s high-handed act, coupled with his disappoint- 
ment at the failure of the confederacy with France and Sweden, 
brought Roe to listen with great approval to a plan to force their 
armies out of Germany. Early in the year 1640 Arnim, a Saxon 
general recently escaped from Swedish captivity and burning 
with a desire to fight his late captors ‘ as though they were the 
Turks ’,’? proposed his scheme. It would be a league of German 
princes, to which the king of England alone of all foreign rulers 
would be admitted ; ‘ of whose ends ’, Roe explained, ‘ they have 
no suspicions that he affecteth any conquest, or usurpation upon 
the liberty of Germany.’ England’s contribution was to be a 

* Roe to Coke, 12 April, State Papers, Foreign, Germany (States), xlv, fo. 224. 

* Roe to [Coke], 2/12 July, ibid. xlvii, fo. 115. 

* Roe to the king, 16 August, ibid. fo. 245. 

* Laud to Roe, 20 September, ibid. xlviii, fo. 62 ; printed in Laud, Works, vii. 587. 

° Gardiner, ix. 63-4, 70-1. Duke Bernard died on 8/18 July. Richelieu had 
+s 4 won over the troops to the French service when Charles Lewis landed in 

Trance. 

* Roe’s dispatch, November 12/22, State Papers, Foreign, Germany (States 
xlviii, fo. 160. Richelieu’s action is indeed indefensible, for he continued+to negotiate 
with Charles and his nephew without informing them that he had come to an arrange- 
ment with the officers of the Weimar army. On the other hand, Charles’s dealings 
with Spain, of which Roe was no doubt left in ignorance, were far more scandalous 
(Gardiner, ix. 57-68). ? Droysen, op. cit. m1. i. 150-1. 
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levy of 5,000 men, to be maintained at that strength for the 
elector Palatine.. However, Arnim omitted to tell Roe that 
the emperor would be included in the alliance. The answer from 
England was a blunt refusal, for the difficulties at home made 
any such intervention impossible. Roe was greatly perturbed 
by this reply, remarking that the ‘cause is worse than the 
effect. Yet I cannot forbear to signify ’, he added, ‘ that it was 
the best grounded and the best cheap overture that ever was 
made to his majesty since the beginning of the war’.* The 
king of Denmark was equally exasperated by the failure of his 
mediation and the arrest of his nephew. In a letter written 
to Roe with his ‘own hand’ and sent ‘ with the intimation to 
keep it secret even from his own council’, Christian advocated 
war against France.* He was also in communication with Arnim, 
so that it is probable that he hoped to join this new alliance. 
The scheme, however, never matured. One more ‘disappoint- 
ment was in store for Roe. Since September 1639 it ‘was known 
that Secretary Coke, worn by his many years of service, and in 
disrepute because of his Puritan leanings, would be replaced. 
Laud hoped to obtain the position for his friend Roe, although, 
as he wrote, ‘I find ’tis an eel, and I doubt it will slip through 
my fingers, and the rather through your absence’. In February 
1640, through the influence of the queen and Hamilton, Vane 
received the seals of the office. It was the second time that he 
had stood in Roe’s way, the first being the completion of the 
negotiations with Gustavus Adolphus. 

At length it was realized even in England that there was 
nothing to be gained in Hamburg ; and, on 3 March, Roe’s letter 
of recall was dispatched. On the same day he wrote : ‘I confess 
I am weary of doing nothing, or unprofitable service, and these 
last twenty-one months in Hamburg have made me old, and 
wrought more indisposition in my health than any twenty years 
of my toilsome life.’? This statement is no exaggeration. His 
one important achievement was the arranging of a commercial 
treaty with the king of Denmark,* which, though extremely 


+ * Project and discourse of M. Arnheim for a general peace and re-establishment 
of the princes oppressed, and liberty of Germany ’, enclosed in Roe’s dispatch of 14/24 
January 1640, State Papers, Foreign, Germany (States), xlix, fos. 9, 212. 

* Windebank to Roe, 7 February, ibid. fo. 39. 

5 Roe to Windebank, 3/13 March, ibid. xliv, fo. 112. 

* Christian IV to Roe, 23 February, ibid. xlix, fo. 81. 

5 Laud to Roe, 20 September 1639, 14 February 1640, Laud, Works, vii. 587, 597. 
Laud’s advocacy of Roe’s appointment may account for his opposition to Leicester's 
candidature,-of which Northumberland accused him (cf. Gardiner, ix. 85-7). 

® Letter of recall, 3 March, State Papers, Foreign, Germany (States), xlix, fo. 110. 

7 Roe to Windebank, 3/13 March, ibid. fo. 112. 

® Treaty of Commerce, signed by Christian IV, 17 April 1640, State Papers, 
Foreign, Treaty Papers, Denmark, ii. 
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favourable to the English and Scottish merchants, was not 
ratified by Charles because of their continued complaints of ill 
treatment by Christian’s agents.* 

Immediately after the letter of recall had been sent to the 
ambassador Laud wrote to him as follows: ‘Service you have 
done, and very good, with the king of Denmark ; but as for that 
for which you were principally sent, I never thought from the 
beginning that any.good could come of it. In a disguise and for 
a delay it began, and I never expected better issue than it hath 
brought forth.’* From this letter it would appear that Charles 
wished to cover up his secret negotiations with Spain by pretend- 
ing to treat with its enemies. For a correspondence begun in 
1636 with the princess of Pfalzburg, a sister of the exiled duke 
of Lorraine, was actively pursued at Brussels throughout the 
summer and autumn of 1638. It failed because Spain required 
that Charles should immediately declare war against France, 
while Charles demanded that the emperor and the Spanish king 
should hand over to the prince elector their conquests in the 
Palatinate.* In view of the secrecy maintained, it is extremely 
improbable that Roe was aware of the use made of his services. 

Late in April he took leave of the king of Denmark, and at 
the beginning of June set sail for England.‘ Before his departure 
he had heard of the calling of a diet at Ratisbon for the conclusion 
of a general peace and the publication of a general amnesty. 
‘The more is promised, the less I believe,’ ° remarked the dis- 
illusioned ambassador; yet in little more than a year he was 
taking part in these deliberations.® E. A. BELLER. 


? Vane to Roe, 30 July 1641, State Papers, Foreign, Germany (States), li, fo. 208. 

? Laud to Roe, 6 March, Laud, Works, vii. 599. 

* Windebank to Hopton, 1636, Clarendon MS. xv, fo. 66; Gardiner, viii. 377. 

* Roe to Vane, 1/11 May ; Roe’s accounts, 3 June, State Papers, Foreign, Germany 
(States), 1, fos. 3, 45. 

* Roe to Vane, 1/11 May, ibid. fo. 3. 

° For Roe’s subsequent negotiation on behalf of the elector Palatine see R. B. 
Mowat, ‘ The Mission of Sir Thomas Roe to Vienna, 1641-2’, ante, xxv. 264-75; and 
A. Judel, Verhandlungen iiber die Kurpfalz und die Pfalzische Kurwirde von Oktober 
1641 bis Juli 1642 (Diss. Halle, 1890). Additional letters are to be found in Add. 
MS. 4172, Harl. MS. 1901, and Egerton MS. 2533. 






January 


Don Sebastian de Llano and the Danish 


Revolution 


HE ‘ noble night ’ of 17 January 1772, which Danish patriots 

deemed worthy of the pen of a Virgil or a Homer, ended an 
episode as strange as any that modern history has to show. 
Struensee and Matilda, ‘the Mary Stuart of Denmark ’, who were 
then, by fraud and treachery, flung into prison, had for some 
sixteen months ruled the king and kingdom. Thanks to the 
weakness of Christian VII and the infatuation of his queen, an 
obscure provincial doctor had been allowed to decree, first the 
unrestricted freedom of the press (4 September 1770), and then 
a wellnigh all-embracing reconstruction of the Danish central 
government, working at the same time towards the transformation 
of the Danish national life. Legislating at a pace which neither 
Peter the Great nor the Hohenzollerns had rivalled, displaying 
a contempt for obstacles unequalled by Joseph II, Struensee fur- 
nished the most undiluted example of that enlightened despotism 
which formed the peculiar panacea of his time. The strange- 
ness of his own career, both as a statesman and, after his fall, as 
a catechumen, the madness of the king, tacitly accepted for 
nearly forty years after the revolution but never formally 
admitted,' the pathos of the young queen’s guilt, which made her 
innocence an article of faith with many, the glaring contrasts of 
character among the other actors in the drama, the barbarities 
with which the crimes of Struensee and his companions were 
avenged : all these lend to the story an abiding interest which 
can never be confined to Denmark. Some of its problems yield 
but slowly to research, some are perhaps insoluble.” 

It is, however, certain that, whatever part the king and others 
may have played in the work of reform, the influence of Struensee 
became predominant in the autumn of 1770 and suffered no check 
until his incarceration. By the spring of 1771, when Christian 
changed for the worse, ‘ the favourite’ had become practically 
dictator. In July the queen bore a child which was notoriously 

1 See A. Linvald, Kronprins Frederik og hans Regering, i. 4, for details. 


* See my articles ‘ Struensee and the Fall of Bernstorff’ and ‘ King Christian VII’, 
ante, xxvii. 274; xxxi. 59. 
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his. He then accepted the highest rank in the peerage and the 
new post of minister of the cabinet, which seemed to confer upon 
its holder an absolute and unlawful power. In the autumn, owing 
in part to his personal ungraciousness and to the coincidence of 
economic distress, his wpopularity reached dangerous heights. 
He was afraid, it was sai , to appear at a feast, the so-called ‘ ox 
of reconciliation ’, given to the naval workmen. His associates in 
the government were caballing to have him kidnapped or other- 
wise removed. Tranquil and submissive Copenhagen was 
thrilled by the news that discontented Norwegian sailors had 
marched to the royal country-palace, and convulsed when, on 
Christmas Eve, some of the royal guards mutinied against 
incorporation in other regiments. The uneasiness and discontent 
were heightened, it is impossible to say how far, by the circulation 
of scurrilous libels. An atmosphere was thus produced which 
made it possible for respectable and disreputable elements in the 
court and army to combine in a successful coup d’état. Not for 
the first or last time, Christian was surprised into signing a 
decree, and the trial and sentence of his queen and servants 
followed. Between 17 January, when the capital greeted with 
rapture what seemed a new accession, and 28 April, when 
Struensee and his friend Brandt were publicly beheaded, law and 
diplomacy were at work to secure the condemnation of the 
accused without interference from foreign powers, Keith mean- 
while threatening war if the sister of his sovereign were harmed. 
During March and April, moreover, an amazing and successful 
battle was being waged by Lutheran priests for the souls of the 
accused freethinkers. 

While this strange history ran its course, the position of the 
diplomatic corps at Copenhagen fluctuated almost as violently as 
did that of other institutions. While the elder Bernstorff was the 
chief minister of Christian VII, the Russian envoys had almost 
ruled the state. In 1762 the threats of Peter III had taught Den- 
mark her lamentable weakness,' and, when Catherine II reversed 
her husband’s policy, to acquire by exchange the rights of the 
Russian royal house in Holstein became the dominant motive 
of Bernstorff’s ministry and life. Negotiating, as he said, ‘en 
plaisant’, he was ready to draw away from France, to second 
Russian aims in Sweden, and to dismiss those men and women of 
whom the tsarina or her representatives disapproved. His fall, 
which Russia and England failed to prevent, did not, however, 
imply the adhesion of Denmark to the opposing ‘system’ formed 


‘ See Gunning’s dispatch of 14 March 1769, State Papers, For. Denmark : 
‘Amongst all their general officers they have not one capable of commanding a 


brigade.’ Fifteen or twenty thousand good troops, it was thought; could conquer 
the kingdom, 
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by France. Struensee, doctrinaire abroad as well as at home, at 
first proclaimed a policy of non-intervention, but after com- 
mitting all the faults of inexperience, he suffered the old external 
system gradually to be revived. He himself, none the less, 
contemptuous of the elegant triflings in which diplomacy at 
Copenhagen seemed largely to consist, and always deeply im- 
mersed in affairs, was resolved not to be ruled from St. Petersburg 
or London. The immoral basis of his own power and the increasing 
infirmity of the king made him the more desirous of keeping all 
diplomatists at a distance. In Keith’s words soon after his 
arrival,! 


As the near view he had of the fall of M. Bernsdorf gave him occasion to 
know what share the foreign ministers at this court had in that event, 
he is extremely jealous of their intervention or influence in business. . . . 
I am persuaded that whatever foreign minister shall endeavour to counter- 


act or oppose him openly will infallibly throw him into the arms of the 
adverse party. 


The institution of audiences of the king with open doors shocked 
the diplomatic circle, but Keith assured Suffolk ? that should this 
innovation lead to ‘the recall of any or even all the foreign 
ministers here . . . Count Struensee will see it without any 
concern’. After four months’ observation,® while declaring ‘I 
know that in his heart he respects England and dreads Russia’, 
Keith further reports that Struensee ‘never mentioned public 
business to any foreign minister, unless perhaps in a cursory 
manner to the Swedish envoy ’. Not until a few weeks before the 
revolution were ‘ matters cleared up between Count Struensee 
and me. I am now’, Keith continues, ‘ extremely satisfied with 
him, and if he goes on in his present principles, as I hope he will do, 
our friends will have no reason to lament the fall of former 
ministers.’ Throughout all save a small fraction of his tenure 
of power, however, Struensee’s conduct towards the corps diplo- 
matique had justified the jest ° that if one of them recommended 
beef and mutton for the royal table he would forbid them being 
served up at it for a twelvemonth. 

It is not difficult to divine how such insolence was regarded by 
the representatives of foreign powers, and particularly by the 
representative of Spain, traditionally the proudest of them all 
and in peace-time little swayed either towards or away from 
Denmark by self-interest. Her minister at Copenhagen was at 
this time Don Sebastian de Llano y la Quadra, the ‘ Mr. de Liano’ 
of contemporary Danish memoirs. Although styled by the 

1 To Suffolk, 16 July 1771. 
2 R. M. Keith, Memoirs (1849), i. 224. 


® To Suffolk, 3 August (published by L. Bobé in Danske Magazin, v. 6, iii. 204 (1908). 
* To same, 18 November. 5 To same, 7 December 1771. 
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younger and greater Bernstorff a man to whom it would be unjust 
to refuse ‘de l’esprit et de la capacité’,) and included by 
Mme von Plessen, early in 1768, as one of five persons ‘ qui nous 
gouvernent ’,* his mission to Denmark from 1764 to 1772 has left 
singularly little trace. The accurate Holm apparently mutilates 
a quotation to avoid mentioning his name : * Bobé, the omniscient 
genealogist, misstates his date :* one vast volume of the Bernstorff 
papers records only that he had gone to Sweden : the Reventlow 
correspondence seems to pass him by. Disputes about ambassa- 
dorial rights, indeed, gave him a momentary prominence. As the 
doyen of the diplomatic corps he led the revolt against the prefer- 
ence given to the English representative at Queen Matilda’s 
wedding ball in 1766.5 During the absence of Christian and 
Bernstorff in June 1770 he embarrassed Moltke at Copenhagen 
by demanding the punishment of Holst’s coachman for having 
designedly upset the Llano coach with his nephew and chap- 
lain in it. Holst apologized in person and dismissed the man,’ 
but the diplomatist refused to be appeased until he had also 
been arrested. His English colleague,’ suspicious of France and 
the family compact and reporting that ‘ the politics of Denmark 
seem incapable of any other production than that of intrigue’, 
declared that the king was fond of him and that he might meet 
him frequently at the house of Holst, the reigning favourite ; but 
this seems to have had no important political results. Socially 
he was more prominent. Dorothea Biehl * names him as one of 
two ‘Amants declaré (sic)’ of Mme Moltke: More than fifty 
years after the event Prince Charles of Hesse® recorded his 
appearance at the brilliant ball given at Helsingborg to grace the 
meeting of Gustavus III with his Danish bride. Llano, ‘ qui 
dansait fort bien, mais était d’une taille et d’un embonpoint qui 
exigeait une solidité 4 la salle du bal, qui manquait entiérement 
a celle-ci, commencant & danser avec sa vivacité ordinaire ’, 
brought the proceedings to a halt until the floor could be propped 
up and the ladies induced to trust it. 

Llano’s dispatches during the latter part of his residence in 


' Friis, Bernstorff’ ske Papirer, iii. 565 (May 1778). 

* Ibid. ii. 410. Almost at the same time Llano was writing in strong terms of 
the immense influence of Saldern, who represented Russia and who appears to some 
extent to have confided in this member of the opposing system (to Grimaldi, 9 January 
1768). 

* Cf. Danmark-Norges Historie under Christian VII, 1. i. 109, with Mme v. 
Plessen, loc. cit. 

* Cf. D. Biehl’s Breve, p. 172. 

* Cf. Wilkins, A Queen of Tears, i. 103, and some eight of Llano’s dispatches. 

* Friis, ii. 367. 

* Gunning to Rochford, 2 January and 24 February 1770. 

* Breve om Konge Christian VII, p. 57. 

* Mémoires de mon temps, p. 43. 
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Denmark ! suggest that while imbued with the boundless royalism 
and national pride appropriate in that age to his race and calling, 
he was a man of the world, sincere, equitable, dignified, and when 
dignity was not at stake even level-headed. It was hardly 
possible for a representative of Spain to convince himself that he 
or his country could play a great part in Copenhagen. The remote. 
ness of their interests helped towards impartiality, and perhaps 
averted the temptation conspicuous in the English dispatches to 
regard persons and kingdoms as pawns in a world-wide struggle 
between ‘ the good cause ’ and ‘ our enemies ’, in their case France 
and her allies. For Struensee he felt nothing but contempt. 
Neither able enough to comprehend that there might be a good 
side to his character and administration nor supple enough to 
follow his French and Swedish colleagues * in approaching the 
minister, he waited in lofty disapproval for his fall, and was quite 
prepared to believe that he had robbed the treasury by tampering 
with the accounts. His record of the revolution is of value as 
being the conscientious narrative of a shrewd observer, who, we 
may assume with fair confidence, had no other channel of com- 
munication with his court than that of his weekly reports. He 
writes with humanity and decency, but with far less reserve than 
some of his colleagues.* His definition of the so-called Froken- 
kontorer which the mob despoiled as ‘ parajes tolerados por 
evitar maiores males 4 la flaqueza humana.’ is characteristic. For 
the queen, who after all was a heretic, often indecorous, an anti- 
Bourbon agent, and whose first public act in Denmark had been, 
as he thought, to insult him, he displayed no sympathy before the 
revolution. In the evaporation of her passion, he held, lay 
Denmark’s best hope of an easy delivery from Struensee. Her 
royalty, however, he respected, and condemned her noisy arrest 
as a political blunder, ignoring the fact that the king’s consent 
to it had been obtained by the assurance that she was conspiring 
to take his life. For the later sufferings of ‘ the unhappy princess’ 
he showed ample pity. 

The minister for foreign affairs, Count Osten, with whom he 
naturally came most closely into contact, impressed him as he 
impressed other honest men. In contrast to ‘the upright and 
judicious ’ Schack, declared Llano,‘ Osten was a statesman whose 
‘paths are very crooked, the objects of his covetousness very 
high, and his words in no wise sincere’. In his bargainings with 
Keith it was the ‘timorous mind’ of this ‘lover of entanglements 


' To the Marquis de Grimaldi (Archivo General de Simancas. My grateful thanks 
for help received are due to the Director, Senor Mariano Alcocer, and his assistants). 
* And English, had he known it : see Keith’s dispatch of 7 and 10 December 1771. 
* e.g. Callenberg; cf. Blangstrup’s Danish edition of Wittich’s Struensee, and 
Gunning to Halifax, 4 April 1771. 
* 11 February 1772. 
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and man of little truth’ that prevented him from realizing what 
was plain to all, England’s lack of serious resolution.’ 

In March 1771, that is, about the time when the king’s break- 
down undermined the legal basis of Struensee’s position, three 
questions stood in the forefront of Danish foreign policy. The 
death of the Swedish king involved the summons of a diet in 
Stockholm which would form a great battle-ground for the 
opposing systems of France and Russia. Upon Denmark’s 
conduct here must depend any remaining hope of expediting the 
final confirmation of the exchange treaty, a transaction destined 
to give Oldenburg to the tsars, and, through their guarantee of 
Holstein, powerfully to affect the German national movement 
when three generations had passed by. Struensee was impatient 
of these interwoven negotiations, but deeply interested in the 
struggle with the Barbary powers, where failure had ruined 
Bernstorff. He attempted to draw some profit from the costly 
fleet for the Mediterranean by offering its co-operation with 
Russia against the Turk, hoping thus to please Catherine and to 
escape from further effort and expense in Sweden. ‘Struensee, 
the queen’s favourite, whose power is almost absolute, listens to 
both sides, and no mortal knows what he thinks,’ is Llano’s 
report of 19 March. He predicts Danish neutrality in the forth- 
coming diet and delay in the definitive exchange of territories 
with Russia. 

On 7 May, after acknowledging his sovereign’s commission to 
attend the diet at Stockholm, he reports that the queen is declared 
pregnant, a blow to those who were rejoicing over the king’s 
supposed reluctance to recognize her condition. Although no 
one doubts his good grounds for hesitation, Llano declares the 
malcontents had counted too much upon his firmness. The queen 
is supposed to be in the eighth month, yet not four days ago he 
had seen her riding on horseback at a gallop. There is no sign that 
he credited the foul suggestion that this imprudence represented 
an attempt by Struensee to murder an unwanted child. Other 
diplomats thought an account of her athletic feats worth sending 
home when no such construction was possible. Three weeks later, 
while preparations continue to be made for reducing the Barbary 
powers, and the dismissal of the horse guards is complete, the 
power of Struensee is described as ‘impossible to be greater ’, 
but Llano confesses himself unable to comprehend the aims 
of the revolution in home affairs. Towards foreign states, Russia 
included, a merely expectant and neutral attitude seems likely. 

The appointment of Struensee as cabinet minister on 16 July 
evokes a vigorous description of the king’s ineffectiveness, the 
queen's frailty, and the other well-known facts which had then 

1 3 March 1772. 
G2 
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brought Denmark low. He finds the climax in the fact that the 
accoucheur,' on the same days that he performs his duties, eats 
with their majesties of Denmark. A week later he describes the 
baptism of the new-born princess and the promotion of Struensee 
and Brandt (‘a very bad man’) to be counts. The former, he 
opines, may become secretary of state, for he retains Osten in 
that place only for lack of any possible alternative nominee.” 

During Llano’s absence in Sweden it fell to his deputy, 
Larrea, to describe (1 October) the feast to two thousand naval 
workmen. This the diplomatists were obliged to attend by the 
decision of their majesties to be there, though at the last moment 
the king pleaded illness. Larrea reports that this step on the 
part of Struensee is generally regarded as contrasting with his 
firmness hitherto, and that seditious placards are beginning to be 
posted up at night. 

The indignation of many Danes at Struensee’s rapid promotion 
and the continued diffusion of foul libels on the government are 
reported by Llano (12 October) on his return from Sweden, 
and he also describes the march of the sailors to the palace of 
Hirschholm and the visible decline in the authority of the adminis- 
tration. Osten is regarded, ‘and probably with justice’, as one 
of those who are secretly stirring up opposition. The public 
signs of love between the queen and Struensee are less lively, and 
many reports are current which indicate that their liaison nears 
its end. ‘ With the sex, a caprice is always possible.’ The king 
seems in a sad state, vicious, puerile, and devoid of affection. 

On 26 October Llano described the machinations of Osten 
and his associates for seizing power. ‘They were to begin by 
securing the king’s person, which is easy.’ The group had, how- 
ever, broken up, because Osten would not consent to the recall 
of Bernstorff. Struensee, he declares, none the less remained 
afraid, and therefore treated Osten better than before, thus 
making him doubly suspect to his fellow plotters. ‘ When the 
change takes place, a long period of confusion will be unavoidable.’ 

Further premonitions of ‘the change’ soon appeared in the 
resistance of some of the foot-guards to their incorporation in 
other regiments, which Llano reports on Christmas Eve. He 
ascribes the incorporation itself to the desire of the rulers for 
greater personal security during forthcoming fresh reforms. 
A week later he returns at length to the disorders, holding them 
highly symptomatic of the weakness of Denmark at a time when 

1 C. J. Berger, who as professor had founded an obstetric school ‘ which ranked 


with the foremost abroad, and in certain respects, in all the guiding scientific funda- 
mental conceptions, might even be said to surpass them’ (Petersen, in Hist. Tid. 
vi. 3. ii. 370). 

* ‘Mr. D’Osten said it was more than probable that his present employment would 
be absorbed in that of the new minister’ (Keith to Suffolk, 16 July 1771). 
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the only bright feature in her situation seemed to be the apparent 
remoteness of war. 


Three hundred men have laid down the law in a garrison of six regiments 
of infantry, a corps of artillery, two squadrons, a royal fleet, and more 
than sixty thousand inhabitants. The three hundred were united, resolute, 
for the most part Norwegians, believed that they were defending a lawful 
cause, despised the infantry, knowing them to be chiefly deserters, vaga- 
bonds, and cowards, and above all flattered themselves that at bottom 
the public was for them, as also the sailors, the most formidable body in 
the city. The government, on the other hand, had no confidence in the 
rank and file, but at most in a few colonels and officials, and for some 
months has much distrusted the people. . . . Neither among the guards nor 
people was heard one word against the sacred person of their monarch, 
who is much pitied as being ignorant of what is done in his name. 


Llano clearly regards a bloody upheaval as imminent, if the 
traditional peacefulness of the people should be much further 
tried, while Struensee, ‘who by taciturnity and destruction of 
abuses came to be believed capable of forming a new plan of 
government ’, has been unmasked by the course of events. 

On 18 January, when his prediction had been verified by 
the revolution, he sends a vivid and detailed account, which 
prompted the king of Spain to declare his approbation of the 
steps taken by the king of Denmark. Llano in no way dis- 
guises the fact that the arrests had their origin in the private 
ambitions and resentments of Rantzau and ‘ Colonel Keller’, or 
that the king hesitated before accepting the conspirators’ pro- 
posals. He dwells on the arrest of Queen Matilda, who, he 
declares, foaming at the mouth seized by the hair an officer who 
barred her egress. His narrative was interrupted by an invitation 
from Osten to visit him after dinner, when the diplomatists were 
informed that from the point of view of Denmark the arrests and 
their consequences were family events regarding which no com- 
munication would be made to foreign powers, and which would 
not affect their good relations. By 21 January, when he next 
writes, Keith and the question of British intervention have gained 
the foremost place, but the secrets of the late administration 
are beginning to appear. At this early date Llano records his 
unshakable conviction that Struensee would pay with his head 
for ‘ his capital crimes in usurping supreme power, drawing on 
the treasury without rendering any account, and other enormous 
faults as minister, without touching on the point of scandal ’. 

A week later (28 January), while the reply from Madrid to his 
account of the revolution could hardly be expected for some 
seven weeks to come, Llano describes the first consequences of 
the revolution, foremost among them the improved decorum of 
the court. On 4 February he reports that the British communica- 
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tion is awaited with curiosity rather than fear, and that Frederick 
the Great has greeted the downfall of Struensee with unequivocal 
tokens of joy. A midnight courier to his sister of Sweden and 
a ball commanded for the next day revealed the royal mind, 
while Hamburg showed itself not less joyful. As for the new 
government, its treatment of others besides Reverdil?! is dis- 
appointing to those who ‘ hoped that having shaken off the yoke 
of an unjust power they would regain full law and justice’. On 
11 February he describes the procedure of the restored council, 
which is to meet four times a week in the presence of the king, 
who will hear and dispatch the business of each department in 
turn. 

A week later Keith has received couriers from England, but 
Llano’s outside view of his conduct can add but little to his own 
full account of it. The craven confession of Struensee, described 
on 25 February, has afforded the means of stopping the mouth 
of England, if need be. The dispatch of 4 March is remarkable 
for a spirited defence of the widowed Queen Juliana, who is 
smarting under foreign attacks upon her share in the revolution. 
Llano pleads on her behalf the disorder in the state, the 
indignities inflicted upon herself and her son, the depredations 
of the government, and the absence of any possible alternative 
course, given the king’s inconstancy and love of disgracing his 
servants. She has surrounded the king with trustworthy council- 
lors without herself usurping power, and she watches over him 
and bears his notorious eccentricities with much patience. 

Succeeding dispatches trace judiciously, but with little addition 
to our previous knowledge, the outline of Queen Matilda’s 
history in confinement and of Keith’s unwearied efforts to 
mitigate her fate. In the whole history Llano perceives the 
influence of a higher power. 


The blindness and hallucination with which the delinquents rushed upon 
their fate, the cowardice of all of them in making their declarations, the 
prudent conduct of the commission [of inquiry] and—what is more 
natural—a general unanimity . . . in just resentment against the accused 
have surmounted the most serious and delicate point [the king’s divorce] 
after having shaken off the yoke of the usurpers without shedding a drop 
of blood. Lastly an absolute monarch consents to plead, so that justice 
may act with purity, while another king, the head of an exalted nation 
[George III], yields to the proof of guilt, reducing the clamours of nature 
to the show of a lively grief without taking action (17 March). 


Struensee, he reports on 31 March, ‘awaits death in a truly 
contrite state, since he has abjured the most horrible errors in 
point of religion’. A week later, the approaching decision with 


1 ‘A learned Swiss . . . implicated in nothing whatever’, but expelled by Osten 
merely because his ability was inconvenient (dispatch of 4 February 1772). 
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regard to the imprisoned queen occupies the foremost place. It 
is expected that her sentence will simply be carried into effect, 
without any declaration whatever. But should not the nation 
be authentically informed that its queen has been divorced 
according to law and that the king is free to contract a new 
alliance ?4 Should not foreign powers who were notified of the 
marriage be notified also of its termination? The procedure 
when Frederick William of Prussia quarrelled with his heir points 
in this direction. 


Objection has also been taken to the fact that during a legal process, the 
issue of which must touch the king very nearly, he has not interrupted or 
diminished his diversions, but gave a ball on the very day of the trial, 
and dinners and receptions simultaneously with the succeeding judicial 
sessions this week. 

Keith remains in seclusion, but has somewhat lowered his tone. 
Still, ‘ the jealous care of the English for their pride may hinder 
the publication of documents which are desirable to consolidate 
what is done’. Subsequent dispatches reveal the details of the 
queen’s fate as it was hammered out by the Danish government 
and Keith, the public calmly waiting for the end. The long 
controversy occupied the cabinet so fully that the development 
of the personal resentments of its members was perforce post- 
poned. On 28 April Llano is at last able to announce that the 
fate of Matilda is determined, and that Struensee and Brandt 
have been put to death. A week later, while negotiations with 
England are still proceeding as to the conditions of her transfer 
to Zell, Llano contradicts the report that the execution of the two 
counts had occasioned a ferocious demonstration by the people. 
While firmly holding that the revolution had saved Copenhagen 
from a bloody insurrection against a tyranny no longer to be 
borne, he states that 


the great crowd which attended the execution preserved the deepest 
silence. Each blow called forth murmurs of compassion, natural to the 
human heart without any deeper feeling, but very far from hatred. Then 
every one turned in silence to his home. Such are the natural effects of 
this climate and of the length of the judicial proceedings which has cooled 
men’s minds. 


On 12 May, however, he reports that the publication of the 
sentences with the recital of their crimes had revived the original 
hatred against the criminals. 

Succeeding dispatches contain severe criticisms of Danish 
justice and of British courtesy, both naval and diplomatic. On 
26 May the release of six of those arrested on 17 January is 


__ * Llano energetically condemned the proposal to declare the queen’s daughter 
illegitimate though born in wedlock and accepted by the king. 
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reported, five of whom are directed to live in various places on 
small pensions. Their crime appears merely to have been that 
they lived in more or less intimacy with the offenders. They 
have passed four months in prison without any proper trial, and 
they are now sentenced by an anonymous paper which seems to 
speak in the king’s name without being from himself. Keith has 
at last emerged from his seclusion to make a very attenuated 
ceremonial farewell, and their Danish majesties have gone more 
than half-way to meet him. This he followed by formal visits in 
the town, pointedly excepting Rantzau and the others who had 
made the revolution. He was then set free to devote all his 
energies to the delicate task of embarking the discrowned queen. 
Two English frigates and another ship lay windbound off Elsinore, 
and a royal Danish sloop was sent to convey her on board. ‘ The 
insulting British pride’ showed itself, in a fashion that piqued 
the Danish public, when the English commander, Macbride, 
declared ‘in a very high tone’ that his orders were to fetch her 
himself from the castle. With equal haughtiness he declined the 
various provisions and refreshments prepared for her majesty, 
and even refused to return the salutes of passing Danish warships. 
After several days, however, the sad procession was duly formed 
and the embarkation accomplished with due honour from the 
forts on both the Danish and the Swedish shores. Osten counts 
the repayment of the dowry (£40,000), or of an annuity of 
30,000 dollars in lieu of it, a small matter as compared with the 
importance of extinguishing all the rights of the queen in case of 
her son’s succession to the throne (2 June). 

A week later Llano records the congé of Marshal St. Germain 
with 60,000 dollars in lieu of his salary of 12,000, but with the 
duty of coming to the rescue of Denmark in time of need. Since 
his recall at the close of 1771 he had in no way mingled in politics. 
The carpenters engaged in the royal dockyard, remembering their 
success under Struensee in evading emergency work on Sundays 
and holidays, have demanded more frequent payment and an 
allowance for beer, and a noisy crowd has surrounded the king 
and other royal personages in their carriage. The sailors held the 
city gates meanwhile and believed that the king had promised 
compliance. The new government is thus disabused of its belief 
that all classes would blindly obey those who had delivered them 
from Struensee. On 16 June he reports that more firmness has 
been shown than in the case of past disorders, but perhaps not 
enough. A royal decree and other admonitions had brought the 
culprits to sue for pardon, but at the same time they expressed 
their hopes for the fulfilment of the king’s alleged promises in 
their favour. 

With the sentences on Gihler, Falkenskjold (a man ‘ much 
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abhorred ’), and C. A. Struensee, the commission of inquiry has 
at last brought its labours to a close. 


The judgment upon Struensee is little understood. If he has been guilty, 
why set him free ? if not, why is he not compensated for an imprisonment 
of six months, three of them in chains? If he has seen in the interior 
what ought not to be disclosed abroad, if in the course of his trial facts 
have arisen which should be buried in the archives, how can one trust the 
oath of a prisoner, who must keep it with an angry heart, when he shall 
be beyond the power of those who have extorted it ? 


On 30 June Llano comments on the contrast between the 
haughty procedure of Keith and the notably rapid appointment 
of Woodford as his successor. While thus showing courtesy to 
Denmark, George IIT has preferred the repayment of the dowry 
to an annuity, as avoiding periodic reminders of his sister’s 
disgrace. The revolution and the divorce thus finally disposed 
of, Llano’s diagnosis that only these preoccupations prevented 
the new authorities from quarrelling was swiftly proved correct. 
On 14 July he sends the news that Rantzau, the chief agent in two 
revolutions, has been dismissed from all his offices. A month 
earlier the rumour ran that England had demanded this sacrifice, 
and many attribute its occurrence to the fact that it was notori- 
ously acceptable to Russia. The true cause, Llano insists, is 


that with his captious temper, his unbridled tongue, and his 
clouded past Rantzau could never win public confidence, and 
that he had made himself impossible. 

On 21 July, a full year after Struensee had formally received 
his unprecedented authority and title, Llano sets out to depict 
Christian VII and his court and government. 


This monarch [he writes] is every day more strange. Those most obstinate 
in ascribing his extravagances to special and transient causes have given 
up hope. The best doctor here has mentioned to persons in his confidence 
his despair of seeing order in his mind. It is strange that at certain inter- 
vals he has some momentary comprehension and communication (anuncio) 
of ideas, though of short duration, so that it is impossible to class him 
with persons devoid of all sense. There is no affection in his heart ; and, 
if anything, he inclines towards evil; he is governed only by fear, and this 
any one who is often with him can inspire. None of the past convulsions 
has made any impression upon his mind, nor would they if repeated every 
moment. He is disturbed only by a sudden fright. The queen-widow 
exhibits constancy and courage. She bears with good temper the eccen- 
tricities of the sovereign and the interior complications, impelled by love 
of her son, Prince Frederick, by the frowns of fortune which she has 
sufiered of late, and by the attraction inherent in power. She is now the 
centre of authority, though her son, egged on by some about him, some- 
times usurps her place. Both are zealous for good, diligent, and sufficiently 
firm. After the many fluctuations that we have seen here, perhaps more 
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light and more experience than theirs is necessary to set all in order, 
Among the ministers, only Schack unites understanding and uprightness ; 
they would be adequate in another situation, but as things are here the 
former should be much greater, and with it much integrity and zeal for 
good, in which respect they are somewhat lukewarm. Count Osten is 
discredited. Favours and minor appointments are much influenced by 
the servants of the queen and prince. 


The weakness of the sovereign, Llano holds, is the cause of the 
sad state in which Denmark finds herself, and from which, under 
the present king or during a minority, she can hardly escape. 
All the departments feel its consequences. The admiralty, with 
its good system, is the best. ‘Those of war and home affairs 
suffer the most convulsions, and since the new era began on 
17 January only a few small branches of these have been reformed.’ 
More far-reaching projects are impeded by the great lack of 
funds. 

Naturally, the consequence of Denmark as a power has fallen 
low. Vienna has not sent a minister for many years, and Russia 
constantly marks her contempt by omitting a nomination. 

Llano can hardly be blamed for failing to foresee the advent 
of a second and greater Bernstorff with his unequalled power for 
good. Such contemporary value as his dispatches possessed 
arose from the fact that they gave consistently the sober truth 
about Denmark to another European power. His merit in writing 
them is best appreciated by a study of the lurid fiction with 
regard to the court and politics which filled educated Copenhagen 
at the time. Questions of etiquette apart, his personal influence 
must have contributed to keep the diplomatic circle sane. To 
posterity he has bequeathed a narrative which reveals the 
impression made on a sensible and tolerably impartial observer 
by some of the strangest events in history. 

W. F. Reppaway. 
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Felix Liebermann’ 


HE death of Professor Felix Liebermann, which occurred on 

7 October last year, as the result of an accident in the streets 
of Berlin, is a loss not only to his personal friends in this country 
but also to all students of Anglo-Saxon law and history, two 
subjects to which no foreign scholar has rendered more substantial 
services. Liebermann’s great edition of the Anglo-Saxon laws, 
which was made possible by the wise encouragement of the Royal 
Bavarian Academy, laid new and firmer foundations for the study 
of our earliest jurisprudence, by providing better texts, in many 
cases more accurately dated and appraised, in all cases more 
accurately rendered and more fully annotated, than in any previous 
collection of the kind. Though Liebermann finished this great 
enterprise nine years ago, and though he was seventy-five at the 
time of his death, his energies were unexhausted and his mind 
was busy with new projects. In 1920 he published a short 
monograph on Beowulf, to broach a novel theory as to the origin 
of that mysterious poem ;* he believed it to have been written 
by a West-Saxon ecclesiastic who had accompanied Cuthburga, 
the sister of King Ine, to the court of her husband, the Northum- 
brian Aldfrid. This year he contributed to Englische Studien (the 
Joseph Wright volume) an essay on ‘ Vorstufen zur Staatlichen 
Einheit Britanniens bis 1006’, and another essay (written in English) 
on ‘ Nennius and the Historia Britonum’ to the volume recently 
presented to Professor Tout by his historical friends and pupils. 

Liebermann’s edition of the Laws will naturally be supple- 
mented by future research. That it should be superseded is 
almost unthinkable. The enormous collections of material which 
he accumulated as his work progressed were completely at his 
command. His accuracy in matters of detail was almost in- 
human. When he worked on a problem arising from his texts 
or their subject-matter, no shred of evidence passed unobserved, 
and every conceivable hypothesis was patiently examined. One 


1 The writer is indebted for much information to Dr. R. L. Poole, Professor H. G. 
Fiedler, and Sir Paul Vinogradoff. 

* In Nachrichten d. K. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, Philologisch. 
historische Klasse, 1920. 
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very small part of his labours has recently been tested by two 
Cambridge editors, Mr. F. L. Attenborough-and Miss A. J. 
Robertson, in preparing a single-text edition of the royal laws. 
They again collated the principal manuscripts, with the result 
that Mr. Attenborough found, according to his own statement, 
‘little to add’ to Liebermann’s apparatus criticus, while Miss 
Robertson deciphered one word (in the Ordinance of the Hundred) 
which Liebermann had misread owing to the faintness of the ink. 
They, and other critics, have differed in certain cases from 
Liebermann’s translations. These, however, have the great merit 
that they are no mere verbal renderings ; they attempt to explain 
clearly what the legislator puts obscurely ; they are renderings 
of the kind that the lawyer demands, and they could only be given 
by an editor who had made a careful study of Anglo-Saxon 
jurisprudence. That the translation should be of this character 
was imperative, since one purpose of the edition was to meet the 
requirements of legal historians. 

The first and second volumes of the Gesetze have already been 
discussed in this Review.1 The third volume, published since 
the date of that article, is chiefly remarkable for the very careful 
introduction to each document. Special attention is paid to the 
philological peculiarities of the texts of the Kentish laws, and 
of those of Ine and Cnut; in the dating of the minor and anony- 
mous pieces philological arguments are freely used. So far as we 
can judge, Liebermann was a self-trained philologist. In the 
preface to the Worterbuch, which forms the first part of the 
second volume, he acknowledges indebtedness to no teacher, and 
he was not in the habit of concealing his obligations. Many of 
his philological remarks appear to be the results of his own 
observations. But, whenever possible, he prefers following the 
conclusions of some earlier writer of authority. This is particu- 
larly noticeable in the introductions to Aithelbert, Ine, and Cnut. 
As might be expected, his analysis of sources (where sources can 
be traced) and his discussions of date and authenticity are 
extraordinarily thorough. But there is little if anything in this 
volume that creates surprise. Liebermann’s conclusions on most 
points of substance had been indicated either in the earlier 
volumes, or in the monographs which he published in the pre- 
liminary stages of his work. 

Liebermann was born in 1851. He was the son of a Berlin 
manufacturer, and brother of the artist Max Liebermann. His 
family were well-to-do, and he was able to devote himself to 
a learned career without seeking for appointments. He was 
educated at the Werder Gymnasium in Berlin and (after nearly 
four years of business experience) at the university of Géttingen, 

1 Ante, xxviii. 418 ff. 
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where he studied from 1873 under Waitz and Pauli. In 1871 Pauli 
had reviewed for the Historische Zeitschrift the first edition of 
Stubbs’s Select Charters, in which the Dialogus de Scaccario was 
reprinted from the text of Madox without any annotation. Hence 
Liebermann’s doctoral dissertation, published in 1875,took the form 
of an Introduction to this treatise. This work brought him face to 
face with the problems of the ‘ Leges EadwardiConfessoris’. It also 
led him to offer emendations of the vulgate text of the Dialogus, 
which were in the main adopted by Stubbs in later editions of the 
Charters. Two emendations, which have no manuscript authority, 
are so obviously right that they have been accepted in the Oxford 
edition of the Dialogus (1902). But the most solid contribution 
to learning in this dissertation was the biography of Richard 
fitz Nigel, which has never been improved upon. For this form of 
research Liebermann had a strong predilection. In any mono- 
graph which he devoted to a literary work or a legal compilation, 
the antecedents of the author, his attainments, and his idio- 
syncrasy are discussed with scientific thoroughness. Good 
examples of his work in this line are the appreciation of Eadmer 
in the Ungedruckte Anglo-Normannische Geschichtsquellen (1879) 
and the more elaborate essay on Matthew Paris in volume xxviii 
of the Monumenta (Scriptores) series. 

These last two studies belong to the period 1877-88, when 
Liebermann was on the editorial staff of the Monumenta com- 
mission. He helped Pauli to edit various English historical texts 
for volumes xiii and xxvii of the Scriptores ; after Pauli’s death 
he assumed sole responsibility for volume xxviii (published in 
1888), in which extracts from the St. Albans writers were the 
principal feature. To edit selections is never a grateful task, and 
these selections, made with special reference to German history, 
attracted little notice in England. But Liebermann’s careful 
study of the manuscripts of his authors and his pertinent notes 
on historical points are always worth attention. The collections 
which he made for his own use, while engaged on this editorial 
task, were turned to good account in the Anglo-Normannische 
Geschichtsquellen (mainly collected to help himself in solving 
questions of chronology) ; in the essays on Henry of Huntingdon 
(published in volume xviii of the Forschungen zur Deutschen 
Geschichte, 1878), and on Anselm of Canterbury and Hugh of 
Lyons (Waitz Denkmalschrift, 1886) ; but above all in the disquisi- 
tion on Ostenglische Geschichtsquellen (Wattenbach Festschrift, 
1892), The first of these disposed of the view that Henry of 
Huntingdon had embodied in his history fragments of folk-song 

‘ See p. 55, 1. 10, ‘ mobilium ’ for the vulgate ‘ nobilium’ ; p. 69, 1. 31, ‘oculata’ 


for ‘occulta’. On pp. 83, 104 are quoted two equally ingenious emendations by 
Liebermann which the editors discarded. 
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which could safely be used as historical evidence. The second 
explains, in a convincing fashion, the development of Anselm’s 
views as an ecclesiastical statesman by emphasizing his close 
friendship with Archbishop Hugh of Lyons, a statesman trained 
in the school of Gregory VII. The third, which was originally 
prepared for volume xxviii of the Scriptores,? contains the most 
complete and satisfying statement of the case against the Pseudo- 
Ingulf that has ever been published. Nowhere does Liebermann’s 
work on sources show more clearly the superiority of the critical 
methods in which he had been trained over those employed by the 
English predecessors of Stubbs and Maitland. It is true that Petrie 
had exposed the pretensions of the Croyland charters, and that 
Palgrave had called attention to some absurdities of the Pseudo- 
Ingulf’s narrative. Palgrave had also shrewdly conjectured, on 
palaeographical grounds, that the ‘ original’ manuscript of the 
Historia Croylandensis, which Spelman saw, was in a hand of the 
late thirteenth or early fourteenth century. But these observa- 
tions left Palgrave and Freeman still wondering whether there 
might not be a core of genuine traditions in the Pseudo-Ingulf’s 
work.* Liebermann showed that neither Orderic nor William of 
Malmesbury, interested though they were in Croyland’s history, 
knew anything of such traditions. He showed that the spurious 
charters and the narrative in which they are embedded stand or 
fall together. He dated the forger’s work, by analysis of his 
anachronisms and his borrowings, as a fourteenth-century produc- 
tion, and showed that it was compiled before the year 1360. 
Until this date the work of Liebermann had attracted little 
attention in England, though he was, from 1877, a frequent 
visitor of the British Museum Library.4 The only Englishman 
to whom he acknowledged obligations in 1878 was Edmund 
Bishop ;° a few years later he was on terms of friendship with 
J. H. Hessels, the editor of the Salic Law. In 1893 his exposure 
of the Pseudo-Ingulf was favourably noticed by York Powell in 
this Review. Immediately afterwards Maitland’s attention was 


1 Freeman, Norman Conquest, iii. 721; iv. 3n.; v. 577. 

* Ostengl. Geschichtsquellen, p.3n. It was rejected by the commission because much 
of it related to fourteenth-century writers. 

* See Palgrave’s essay of 1826 in his Reviews and Essays (1922), i. 422-6; Petrie’s 
criticisms in Palgrave, English Commonwealth (1921), ii. 291; Palgrave’s tentative 
return to the traditional view, ibid. ii. 293, and in Normandy and England (1919-21), 
iii. 292 ; Freeman’s attempt to extract truth from Pseudo-Ingulf in Norman Conquest, 
iv. 599 ff. 

* H. Bresslau in his account of Liebermann’s connexion with the Monumenta 
(Neues Archiv, xlii. 559 ff.) speaks of two English visits only, in 1877 and 1879. But 
he refers to visits undertaken at the request of the commission. In 1879 Liebermann 
was working chiefly in the Phillips library at Cheltenham. It was doubtless then 
that he inspected the three Phillips codices which he utilized for his Gesetze. 

5 Preface to Anglo-Normannische Geschichtsquellen. * Ante, viii. 128-9. 
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drawn to the importance of Liebermann’s studies of the ‘ Instituta 
Cnuti’ and the ‘ Consiliatio Cnuti’, both published in 1893.1 From 
this time Liebermann began to receive the recognition that was 
his due. Cambridge gave him an honorary doctorate in 1896; 
and about the same date he received the title of professor from 
the Prussian government. 

It was in 1883 that Liebermann definitely decided to undertake 
his edition of the Anglo-Saxon laws, a project which was cordially 
supported by Konrad von Maurer and Heinrich Brunner.” Lieber- 
mann was still editing chronicles ; but he found time to prepare 
an editio princeps of the little tract called Dema or Judex, which 
appeared in the Savigny Zeitschrift (1884). Nearly ten years 
elapsed before he gave further evidence of his progress in the new 
studies. Then appeared in rapid succession the essays on the 
Instituta Cnuti (1893), the Consiliatio Cnuti (1893), Pseudo-Cnut 
de Foresta (1894), the Coronation Charter of Henry I (1894), the 
Leges Anglorum (1894), the Leges Eadwardi Confessoris (1896), the 
Textus Roffensis (1898), the Dunsaete Ordinance (1899), the Leis 
Willelme (1901), the Leges Henrici (1901), the Rectitudines Singu- 
larum Personarum (1902). The first instalment of the text of the 
Gesetze was issued in 1898; and the volume was completed in 
1903. These eleven years were the most fruitful of Liebermann’s 
long life. 

It is remarkable that none of these monographs related to the 
Anglo-Saxon royal laws, which were of course the most important 
of his texts. Long afterwards, in 1913, he contributed to the 
Mélanges Bémont an essay on the Laws of Ine, perhaps the best 
written, certainly one of the most interesting of his minor works ; 
his views on the rest he withheld until the publication of his third 
volume, which contains the introductions and notes on the subject- 
matter. This reserve was not due to any want of preparation. His 
notes on subject-matter were already drafted when the texts 
appeared in the first volume ; and most of the difficulties of the sub- 
ject-matter are handled in the vocabulary or in thesubject-glossary, 
which appeared in 1906 and 1912 respectively, and together form 
the second volume. Possibly Liebermann was unwilling to wind 
up the main work of his life. Possibly he hoped that, in the 
course of his studies, he might solve the difficulties which he still 
felt about many points of interpretation and chronology. Equally 
remarkable is his silence about the training by which he made 
himself a proficient philologist and a master of Anglo-Saxon 
legal doctrine. We only know that Maurer read and criticized 


* Maitland, ante, ix. 137, 741. 
* Maurer, to whom the first volume of the Gesetze is dedicated, had read practically 


the whole of it in proof. The third volume is dedicated to Brunner and Maitland 
jointly. 
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a number of the Vorstudien before they were published. 
That Liebermann had read prodigiously and with the minutest 
care in Anglo-Saxon literature, and in the secondary works 
bearing on his subject, is attested by every page of the subject- 
glossary and of the introductions. But in the main he appears 
to have been self-taught and self-directed. 

Brunner perhaps was responsible for Liebermann’s special 
attention to the law-tracts of the post-Conquest period. But in 
any case it was a matter of urgent necessity that they should 
be examined thoroughly before the main texts of the Anglo-Saxon 
corpus were printed. They supplied the earliest translations and 
commentaries. Some of them might be the work of men still in 
touch with a living tradition, while others were probably the 
work of dunces or impostors. Liebermann felt bound to assess 
at all events the relative merits of the ‘ Instituta Cnuti’, the 
‘Leges Eadwardi’, the ‘ Quadripartitus’, the ‘Leges Henrici’, 
and the ‘ Leges Anglorum’. When the genuine translations had 
been separated from the forgeries, it remained to discover if any of 
the former represented a manuscript tradition different from that 
of the surviving vernacular codices. Lastly, it was possible, and it 
proved to be the case, that fragments of lost laws and treatises of 
the Anglo-Saxon period were embedded in these late compilations. 
Such fragments Liebermann discovered in the ‘ Instituta Cnuti’ ;' 
and the ‘ Leges Eadwardi’ yielded a couple of noteworthy legal 
maxims.? Nothing that could be of use or interest in this rather 
dreary literature seems to have escaped him; and he showed 
infinite ingenuity in determining the date, the provenance, the 
prejudices of the anonymous compilers: witness his elaborate 
discussion of the authorship of ‘ Leges Eadwardi ’, only paralleled 
in its ingenuity by his attempt to localize that elusive folk, the 
Dunsaete. The critic may sometimes have cause to complain 
that Liebermann’s main hypothesis is supported by arguments 
of very varying degrees of cogency, and that some of his deduc- 
tions are altogether too finely spun. But the force of his argu- 
ments is cumulative, and his method might be described as the 
use of converging indications. Its value,as applied to the dating of 
texts, was brilliantly vindicated in the case of the ‘Leges Anglorum’. 
This collection Liebermann had to investigate (except for some 
few extracts) in manuscripts of the fourteenth century, which 
contained interpolations and additions. But he concluded that 
the original collection was made about the year 1210, by a 
Londoner who used the city archives. This was in 1894. In 1909 
Professor Tout identified a manuscript of the ‘ Leges Anglorum’ 


1 Gesetze, i. 613-15 (the rights of kings, bishops, and aldermen). 


* Ibid. 638, ‘ Bugge spere of side othe bere’; ibid. 648, ‘Twa niht gest, thridde 
niht ogen hywen’. 
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(Rylands MS., No. 174) which had demonstrably been written 
between 1204 and 1210. When Liebermann collated this text 
he was able to state that all the pieces which he had ascribed to 
one compiler appeared here in the order that he had predicted, 
and without any of the extraneous matter which he had obelized 
as due to an interpolator." 

Liebermann made many friends in this country, especially 
during his visit to Oxford in 1909, when he received an honorary 
doctorate, and during the International Historical Congress held 
at London in 1913, to which he presented a paper on The National 
Assembly in the Anglo-Saxon Period (1913), the most valuable 
contribution to that subject since Kemble’s chapter in The 
Saxons in England. Courteous, unassuming, and kindly, he was 
invariably a generous and encouraging critic of those who worked 
in his own field, even when he differed from them. For English 
historians he showed a special regard. In the third year of the 
war he dedicated the last volume of the Gesetze to the memory 
of F. W. Maitland, ‘in grateful memory of the blessed times of 
peace in which this work originated, . . . when the Briton ungrudg- 
ingly smoothed the path for German research, and in particular 
for this contribution to the earliest history of his nation’. His 
patriotism, like his scholarship, was free from all asperity ; and 
this dedication closes with the prayer : 


Mégen dann die heutige Feinde wieder lernen einander zu achten, 
Und wie einst einander helfen zu der Menschheit hohen Zielen ! 


In spite of the austere character of his special studies, Lieber- 
mann was a lover of the humanities, well read, interested in 
current affairs, a discriminating and successful art-collector, 
a liberal and practical philanthropist. H. W. C. Davis. 


1 Ante, xxviii. 733. 
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Notes and Documents 


The Statute of Winchester and Villa Integra 


THE statute of Winchester, a police measure, was ‘ given’ 
by Edward I at Winchester on 8 October 1285.1. Entered on the 
statute roll, still in 1285 a comparatively recent innovation,’ it 
is written in French, which was already replacing Latin as ‘ the 
usual language of enacted law’ * in England. To the carelessness 
or to the imperfect knowledge of legal French of a thirteenth- 
century scribe may perhaps be due two errors in the original 
text of the fourth clause of the statute, which have been per- 
petuated by publication in the Record Commission’s edition of 
the Statutes of the Realm and in the nine successive editions 
of Stubbs’s Select Charters. Yet, when once noticed, these 
errors are easy to correct, for not only can the statute roll 
be checked by other extant manuscripts of the statute of 
Winchester,* but the fourth clause of the statute is based on 
earlier Latin writs, which show where the French version has 
gone astray.® 

The fourth clause or section of the statute of Winchester 
deals with watch and ward. The first error in the clause, which 


1 The Laud MS. (Bodl. Laud supra F. 4, Misc. 757) of the statute gives 20 September 
as the date of issue, but 8 October, the date on the statute roll, is borne out by the 
good authority of the Hampshire annalist of Waverley, who states that the statute 
was promulgated ‘ in principio mensis Octobris’ (Ann. Monast. (Rolls Series), ii. 403. 
Cf. Bartholomew Cotton (Rolls Series), p. 166). 

* The statute of Gloucester, 1278, in French, is the first legislative act on the 
roll, as we have it, but there is a probability that at least one earlier membrane is lost. 
Pollock and Maitland, Hist. Eng. Law (2nd ed.), i. 83, n. 2; Holdsworth, Hist. of 
Eng. Law (2nd ed.), ii. 426; Turner, ‘Some Thirteenth Century Statutes’ (Law Mag. 
and Review, New (4th) Series, xxi. 300, xxii. 240, 1896-7). 

3 Pollock and Maitland, i. 86. 

* Of these special mention may be made of (a) MS. Laud supra F., 4, in the Bodleian 
Library, cited as ‘ MS. Bodl.’ by the editor of the Record Commission edition of the 
Statutes of the Realm, and belonging, apparently, to the latter years of the thirteenth 
century ; (6) Close Roll, 5 Ric. II, m. 13, dorso, in the Public Record Office, which 
orders proclamation to be made of the statute of Winchester and gives the French 
text of the statute at length. Both these manuscripts have been collated, though 
imperfectly, with the statute roll by the Record Commission editor. 

* Stubbs, Sel. Charters (8th ed.), pp. 362 (writ of 1233), 371 (writ of 1252), 375 (writ 
of 1253). 
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occurs twice, is verbal, a French mistranslation of a Latin term. 
The clause opens with the words : 


E a plus seurer le pais ad le rey comaunde ge en les graunz viles ge sunt 
closes les portes seient fermes del solail rescuse * deges al solail leuant. 


A few lines farther on, this last phrase is repeated : 


E facent la veille continuelement tute la nuit del solail rescusse deqes? 
al solail leuant. 


The parallel passage in the writ of 1252 runs: 
Et vigilent continuo per totam noctem ab occasu solis usque ad ortum. 


The meaning is perfectly clear and is rightly rendered in the 
Record Commission’s English translation,’ followed by Stubbs : 
‘from the sun-setting until the sun-rising.’ But, by a not 
unnatural or infrequent confusion, the scribe has substituted the 
word rescuse, rescusse, meaning rescue (recurro),’ for resconse, 
rescons, or rescuns (recondo), a term specially applied to the setting 
of the sun ° and used in the close roll copy of these passages : 

de la solail rescons ieqes al solail leuant . . . del solail rescons iesqes a la 
solail leuant.® 


The ordinances on the sale of herrings of 1357 and 1360-17 give 
the word in yet another form, recours, rescours, which means 
rescue, recovery, refuge, or recourse (recurro) : ® 


Soit la dite vente faite du solaill levant tanq[e] a soleill recours 
Seroit la dite vente faite de solail levant tanq[e] a solail rescours. 


All these words, recusse, rescours, and resconse, passed into four- 
teenth-century English speech and literature. Rescue and 
recourse,in modern shape, are still with us, but resconse has become 
obsolete, and the sun in England no longer ‘ riseth and resconseth ’ 

The second error in the fourth clause of the statute of Win- 
chester has led to some historical misconception, though in origin 


* The word on the statute roll is clearly written, without contractions. 

* Not jeges, as in Stat. Realm and Stubbs, Sel. Charters. 

* The Record Commission editor bases his translation on Cay’s English translation 
of 1751, supplying deficiencies from other early translations (Stat. Realm, introd. xlii, 
ch. iv, section ii). 

* Du Cange, Gloss. Frangais, s.v. resconse ; New Eng. Dict., s. v. resconse. 

° Du Cange, Gloss. Frangais. Resconser. Se retirer, se cacher, d’o Resconsé se 
dit du soleil couché. Gloss. Reconsus. Reconditus a Recondere. Nostris Reseconsé 
dicitur de sole qui occidit, in vet. Consuet. Norman. ex Reg. 8. Iusti, fo. 49 r°, col. 1. 
L'espace de tant de temps que le soleil est Resconsé, desiques soleil levant. Resconsa 
perperam pro Rescousa vel Rescoussa. New Eng. Dict. Resconse: obs. French resconser, 
to hide . . . intr. to set. Obs. rare. Of the rising and resconsing of the signes in the 
Urison. 1618. Kalender of Sheph. xxxv. 

* Close Roll, 5 Ric. II, M. 13, dorso. In another fourteenth-century manu- 
script of the statute (Public Record Office, K.R. Exchequer, Misc. Books, vol. 9, fo. 
Xxxvii) the word appears as rescuns. MS. Bodl. Laud supra F. 4, which is probably not 
far removed i in date from the original statute, has arescus (arestus in both passages. 

Stat. Realm, i. 353, 369-70. 
* Du Cange, Gloss. Frangais, s.v. rescoure ; New Eng. Dict., s. v. rescours. 


H 2 
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it is due to a mere scribal lapse. In the passage which recapitulates 
the ancient provisions for the night watch, the statute roll has : ! 


ge veylles soient fetes . . . en chescun cite sis ® homes en chescune porte 
en chescun burgh par xii homes en chescune vile en t’re par vi homes ou iiii, 


The error is in the words vile en t’re (en terre), which should be 
vile entiere, as in the Close Roll of 5 Richard II, vile enteer, as in 
MS. Bodl. Laud supra F. 4, or vile entere, as in K. R. Exchequer, 
Misc. Books, vol. 9. This is a correct French rendering of the 
corresponding Latin of the 1252 writ, in singulis villis integris. 
The Record Commission editor printed the statute roll reading 
en t’re in brackets in his text, collated the roll with other manu- 
scripts, and gave entiere as a variant, though he contented 
himself with the inadequate translation ‘every town’. Stubbs, 
in his Select Charters, omitted the brackets and the variant, and 
accepted the reading en terre and the translation ‘every town’ 
without further comment. The ninth edition of the Select 
Charters leaves the text en terre, but expands the translation into 
‘every township of the open country’. If this had been the 
meaning, the French would probably have been vile champestre 
or campiestre,* or, as in the sixth clause of the statute of Win- 
chester, vile de uwppelande, the equivalent of the Latin villa 
campestris, of the English opelondisse toune.® 

The classification of administrative areas for police purposes 
in the fourth clause of the Winchester statute is then: Cite, 
burgh, vile entiere (civitas, burgus, villa integra), and the vile entiere, 
villa integra, or complete township, is only differentiated from the 
city and borough by its small size and by the comparative weak- 
ness of its means of defence. From the point of view of police 
protection and military strength, the English towne, as opposed 
to the boruton (borough) of the thirteenth century, was, as in 
Anglo-Saxon days, an unfortified place, villa ruralis rather than 
villa muralis,® but it was not an unguarded place. The difference 

' Public Record Office, Statute Rolls, 1. m. 41. 

* ‘En chescune cyte par vj. homes’ (MS. Bodl. Laud supra F. 4); ‘en chescune 
Citee vj homes’ (Close Roll, 5 Ric. II, m. 13, dorso). The translation of sis by 
sixteen in Stubbs, Sel. Charters (9th ed.), p. 468, is obviously incorrect. The ‘city’ 
had twenty-four watchmen, six to each of the four gates; the ‘ borough’ had twelve, 
three to each gate ; the villa integra had six or four, according to its size. 

* The manuscript of the statute roll is stained on the corner in which the words 
en t’re occur, but they are quite legible and are certainly en t’re (a common thirteenth- 
century abbreviation for terre), not ent’re (entiere). The mistake, therefore, must have 
been made by the original enroller and corrected by later copyists. 

* Du Cange, Gloss. Francais, s. v. champestre. 

§ Sel. Charters (8th ed.), p. 375 (writ of 1253), ‘quod nullus receptetur in villis 
campestribus ultra unum diem vel duos ad plus’. Cf. Liebermann, Gesetze der A.S. 


i. 517, Leis Willelme, c. 45, ‘ aut de burgo aut de villa campestri’ (Stadt oder Dorf). 
Cf. ibid. 1. ii. 595, Nacht 4 (Nachtwache). 


* Cf. Du Cange, Gloss. s.v. Civitas. ‘Liber scriptus tempore Ricardi II, Regis 
Angl., villas dividet in murales et rurales.’ 
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between borough and township was in this respect a difference 
of degree, not of kind.’ Like the burgus, the villa integra was 
‘complete’ or ‘ whole’ in the political sense. It was a unit in 
the fiscal system as well as in the judicial and police organization 
of the country.” In the levying of taxes on personalty, as early 
as 1232 a writ provides for the assessment of a fortieth by delegates 
from villae integrae : 


quod videlicet de qualibet villa integra eligantur quatuor de melioribus 
et legalioribus hominibus una cum praepositis singularum villarum per 
quorum sacramentum quadragesima pars omnium mobilium praedictorum 
taxetur et assideatur.* 


Some forty years later the hundred rolls for 1275 (3 Edward I) 
show the villa integra in its judicial aspect. The jurors of the 
Lincolnshire wapentake of ‘Grafhow’ (Boothby Graffoe) in 
Kesteven report 


quod villa de Thurlby et Morton solebant‘ respondere pro una villa 
integra coram iustitiariis in omni itinere ubi Templarii subtrahuntur 
unum hominem de villa de Morton quare servitium domini Regis impeditur.® 


Under Edward II the villa integra appears, exceptionally, as 
a military unit. In 1316, after the parliament of Lincoln had 
granted the king a foot-soldier (hominem peditem) from every 


township (villa) in the realm for war against the Scots, writs 
were issued to the sheriffs, directing them to return the number 
of hundreds or wapentakes, cities, boroughs, and townships in their 
bailiwicks, with the lords thereof. In the returns for the counties 
of Rutland, Nottingham, and Derby the villa integra is found as 
the equivalent of the villa, villa una, or villata of other counties : 


Ocham Egelton(e) et Gouthorp faciunt una Villa integra (sic) (Rutland). 

Wapentachium de Byngham in quo Ville integre x (Nottinghamshire) . 

Mainesfeld Sutton super Ashfeld et Skegby cum le Wodehowse iij 
integre Ville (Nottinghamshire). 

Repynd(one) respondet pro Villa integra (Derbyshire).’ 


* Pollock and Maitland, i. 564-5. Cf. Stubbs, Sel. Charters (8th ed.), p. 375 (writ 
of 1253, c. 16) ‘ de villata burgi. .. vel civitatis ’. 

* For the wardpenny and its connexion with the service of watch and ward see 
Neilson, ‘ Customary Rents ’ (Oxford Studies in Social and Legal Hist., ed. Sir P. Vino- 
gradoff, vol. ii), pp. 1381-7. See also the statute of Winchester, c. iv. The writ of 
1253, c. 2 (Stubbs, Sel. Charters (8th ed.), p. 375) provides that in every township 
four or six men armed at the cost of the township shall be ready to follow the hue 
* prompte et instanter ’. 

* Stubbs, Sel. Charters (9th ed.), p. 356; Matt. Paris (Rolls Series), iii. 230. 

* The singular subject villa, including two townships, here governs the plural verb 
solebant. 

* Rot. Hund. (Rec. Comm.), i. 286 b. Cf. Pollock and Maitland, i. 611. 

* Parl. Writs (Rec. Comm.), vol. ii, div. iii, introd. p. iii, pp. 301-416 (Nomina 
Villarum) ; ef. vol. ii, div. i, pp. 170, 176; Rotuli Parliamentorum (Rec. Comm.), i. 351. 

* Parl. Writs, ii, div. iii, pp. 393, 400, 401, 403. 
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That the ordinary service due from the villa integra was rendered 
by a group of five, the four meliores et legaliores homines and the 
praepositus or reeve of the township, may be inferred from the 
writ of 1232 and from the hundred rolls.' The administrative 
villa integra did not, however, necessarily coincide with the 
economic village or township. It might include more than one 
such village, as is shown by the Lincolnshire case of Thurlby 
and Morton, and, at a much earlier date, by the records of another 
district of the ancient Danelaw, Suffolk, where, in the twelfth 
century, a whole leet, or group of adjacent villages, assessed as 
a fiscal unit, could be described as villa integra : 


In hundredo de Thedwastre sunt xxiiii ville ex quibus constituuntur vi 
lete que dicuntur ville integre.” 


Service could also be divided, and half townships or quarter 
townships could be treated as separate units in the administra- 
tive system. Thus the fourth part of the township (villa) of 
Willingham in Lincolnshire had to attend at the first wapentake 
of the year and was ‘ geldable ’, but in 1275 the jurors said that 
for thirty years it had ‘subtracted that suit’, the quarter, 
presumably, of the full suit of the villa integra.> The so-called 
statute of Exeter, which is really an inquest or inquiry concerning 
coroners, dating probably from about 1292,* charges the bailiffs 
of wapentakes, hundreds, and franchises to cause to conie before 
them, to form the inquest, 


de checune vile huit hommes, et de demy vile sys hommes e de hamelet 
quatre des meilleurs et plus leauz genz,° 


a heavier service and fuller representation than was required by 
the ordinary police obligation of watch and ward. In the returns 
for 1316 townships are grouped for military purposes, and hamlets, 
half townships, and quarter townships frequently occur. Notting- 
hamshire furnishes some good examples. In the wapentake of 
Bingham, ‘ Estbriggeford, Hokesworth, Flintham, et Knyueton’ 
count as one villa integra and ‘ Orston cum hamelettis’ as 
another. In the wapentake of Bassetlaw, half the township 
of Burton is joined to Saundeby, the other half to the quarter 


* Rot. Hund. i. 23 a, 52 a. 

* From a twelfth-century survey of the abbey of St. Edmundsbury in Cambridge 
University Library, Add. MS. E. 6006. 

* Rot. Hund. i. 364b. Maitland uses this and similar instances to illustrate the 
way in which ‘ the communal burdens of the township have become “ real” burdens’, 


permanent charges on the land, by the last quarter of the thirteenth century (Pollock 
and Maitland, i. 610-11). 


* Stat. Realm, i. 210. 

° Miss A. E. Levett has told me of a plea of 18 Hen. VI in which the terms occur : 
villa in grosso per se continens diversa loca et hamelettos, and villa per se. 

* Cf. the Rutland case of Oakham, Egleton, and Gunthorpe, three townships 
which made one villa integra (Parl. Writs, ii, div. iii, p. 393). 
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of Bolle, while Bylby is returned ‘ pro dimidia villa ’ and Walesby, 
‘pro quarta parte unius ville’. In the Derbyshire half-wapentake 
of Repyndone (Repton), ‘Stapunhull cum membris respondet 
pro villa integra’. In Herefordshire, there are groups of 
‘minores ville ’, ‘ minores ville et exiles dicti hundredi ’, ‘ parve 
ville et exiles de eodem hundredo’.' A closer study of the 
documents and literature connected with watch and ward may 
possibly throw fresh light on the obscure question of the connota- 
tion of the terms burgus and villa in medieval England.? Sir 
Francis Palgrave’s defence of the worth and dignity of local 
history has as much force to-day as it had ninety years ago: 
‘the fortunes and changes of one family, or the events of one 
upland township, may explain the darkest and most dubious 
portions of the annals of a Realm ’.* Beatrice A. LEEs. 


Ordinations by the Fourth Classis of London 


Few continuous records remain of Presbyterian ordinations 
under the Long Parliament and Commonwealth. We possess 
the minutes of the Manchester and Bury (Lancashire) classes, 
edited by Dr. W. A. Shaw, who adds the remaining records of the 
later voluntary associations in Cambridgeshire, Cornwall, and 
Nottinghamshire. We have also the minutes of the Wirksworth 
(Derbyshire) classis published by the Derbyshire Archaeological 
Society. Otherwise we are dependent upon occasional notices 
in Calamy, or in individual biographies, as in that of Philip Henry. 
There are also occasional notices in the surviving records of the 
Westminster assembly. 

A much larger number than in any of the above records 
are found in the minutes of the fourth London classis, preserved 
in Dr. Williams’s Library. This was largely used by Dr. Shaw 
in his History of the Church under the Long Parliament and Com- 
monwealth ; in fact, with the exception of the ordinations, he 
has extracted nearly everything of general interest. Upwards 
of eighty men are given as ordained by this classis, usually with 
their degree and college, and the places for which they were 
ordained. These extend over nearly half the counties of England, 
thus showing how partially the Presbyterian system was ever 
organized. As there were apparently seven or eight other London 
classes in working order, and they ordained in turn, we can thus 
form a rough idea of the number actually ordained in London. 
There were also many ordained between the first ordination 

' Parl. Writs, ii, div. iii, pp. 364-5 (Hereford), 400-1 (Nottingham), 403 (Derby). 


* Cf. Ballard and Tait, English Borough Charters, 1216-1307, introd. 
* Parl. Writs, ii, div. iii, introd. p. iv. 
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in November 1644 and the full establishment of the classes in 
1646. 

The Fourth Classis consisted of fourteen parishes, mostly 
near London Bridge but running up Gracechurch Street into 
Cornhill. Five of the fourteen churches were never rebuilt after 
the great fire ; four have been demolished since ; those remaining 
are St. Peter, and St. Michael, Cornhill, St. Magnus, St. Mary-at- 
Hill, and St. Clement, Eastcheap. Their first ordination was 
held on 20 April 1647. After 1648 hardly anything is recorded 
(apart from elections to the provincial assembly) except ordina- 
tions, preceded by the examination of candidates. 

The ministers named as taking part in these ordinations are 
William Wickins of St. Andrew Hubbard, scribe of this classis ; 
William Harrison, William Kendal, and Samuel Smith, succes- 
sively of St. Benet, Gracechurch ; John Hall, Jacob Tise, and 
Thomas Wills, successively of St. Botolph, Billingsgate; Nathaniel 
Hardy of St. Dionys Backchurch (a very active member of the 
classis till November 1648, henceforth named only twice, in both 
cases as present at a meeting for examination of ordination 
candidates ; afterwards dean of Rochester) ; Thomas Henchman 
of St. George, Botolph Lane (afterwards archdeacon of Wiltshire) ; 
Henry Robrough of St. Leonard, Eastcheap, scribe of the assembly 
of divines; Thomas Froysell of St. Margaret, New Fish Street ; 
Joseph Eyres of St. Martin Orgar; John Ley and Thomas White 
of St. Mary-at-Hill; John Wall and Peter Vinks of St. Michael, 
Cornhill; William Blackmore of St. Peter, Cornhill. In the earlier 
entries the certificates of candidates are copied, but later it is 
merely stated that they produced the various certificates required, 
and were duly examined in the various points; but the thesis 
given to each is always carefully stated, as well as the date and 
place of his trial sermon. Haroup SmIrTu. 


The first ordination held by this Classis was on 20 April 1647 at St. 
Mary-at-Hill. Ordainers: Froysell, Hall, Hardy, Harrison, Ley, Robrough, 
Wall, Wickins. Ordained : 


(1) William Blackmore, ‘ one of the classis not fully in orders’. He had 
been ordained deacon by Bishop Prideaux, but not priest. 

(2) John Bold. Born at Swarson [? Swarkestone], Derbyshire; B.A., 
Cambridge ; to Alrewas, Staffordshire. 

(3) Benjamin Borne, student in divinity ; for Colonel Butler’s regiment. 

(4) Richard Connyers [son of George and Dorothy Connyers, baptized at 
Whitby, 23 December 1623], graduate of Cambridge ; chaplain to 
Colonel Robert Purton. Lecturer at Lythe, Yorkshire. 

(5) Joseph Crabb, B.A.; to Beaminster, Dorset, sequestrated from 
Dr. Goodwin [see Calamy, Continuation, p. 451). 

(6) James Greenwood [near Leeds]. 
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(7) .. . Humes, M.A.; for Benton, Northumberland. [Calamy, Account, 
p. 511, has Alexander Hume, M.A., St. Andrews.] 

(8) George Fysh, B.A. [son of Hambey and Elizabeth Fysh, baptized at 
‘Mauld’ Milk St., London, 23 June 1622]. Assistant to Rice Alison, 
Cley-juxta-Mare, Norfolk. 

(9) Thomas Pace, Bishopston, Wiltshire. 

(10) . . . Robinson, student in divinity. 

(11) ... Sillesby, M.A., fellow of Queens’ College, Cambridge. 

(12) Richard Smith. Born at Chard; lately preacher at East Guildford, 
Sussex. To Creech St. Michael, Somerset [a sequestration]. 

(13) .. . Smith, student in divinity. Assistant to Mr. Bridges, Wickham 
Market, Suffolk. 

(14) .. . Taylor. 

(15) John Tompson, scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge; preacher at 
Mitford, Northumberland. 

(16) ... Willesby, M.A., Bigby, Lincolnshire. 


On 30 November 1648 the provincial assembly drew up a paper about 
ordination which was read to the fourth classis on 4 December. They 
recognize that ‘ there is and will be a necessity of ordaining ministers by 
the classes in this province for other parts of the kingdom, until classical 
assemblies can be formed in other provinces’. Therefore each of the 
twelve London classes is to ordain in turn. As the first has lately or- 
dained, the second is not yet constituted, and the third has ordained this 


November, the fourth is to ordain next. Notice is to be given on the day 
of each ordination to the moderator of the next classis. Classes 2, 7, 11 
and 12 are not yet constituted. 

Ordination, 31 January 1648 /9 at St. Benet, Gracechurch. Ordainers : 
Blackmore, Harrison, Tise, White, Wickins. Ordained : 


(1) Samuel Ball, M.A., fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge; for the 
college. 

(2) Thomas Goldham, M.A., Emmanuel College, Cambridge ; for ‘ Aul- 
tinghton ’, Sussex. 

(3) Joseph Malden, student in divinity, Oxford; for Ombersley, Wor- 
cestershire. 

(4) Gabriel Major, M.A.; for Preston, Rutlandshire, presented by the 
earl of Stamford. 

(5) William Owtram, B.A., fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge; for 
the college. 

(6) Moore Pie, student in divinity, Oxford ; for Llanvapley, Monmouth- 
shire. 

(7) John [Richard] Wolly, B.A., Oxford ; for Salwarpe, Worcestershire. 

(8) John Wood, B.A., New Inn Hall, Oxford; for Barnardiston, Suffolk ; 
presented by Sir Nathaniel Barnardiston. 


Ordination, 29 November 1649, at St. Leonard, Eastcheap. Ordainers : 
Blackmore, Harrison, Tise, Wall, Wickins [Robrough also signs testi- 
monials]. Ordained : 


(1) John Bolton, B.A., Queens’ College, Cambridge. 
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(2) Joseph Church, B.A., Emmanuel College, Cambridge ; for the Tower 
of London. 
(3) Samuel Clarke, M.A., fellow of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge ; for the 
college. 
(4) Thomas Clifford, B.A., Magdalene College, Cambridge ; for Martin, 
Lincolnshire. 
(5) Henry Esday, M.A., Peterhouse, Cambridge; assistant to Richard 
Babington of Ingrave, Essex. 
(6) Joseph Morrent, M.A., ‘ Keyes’ College, Cambridge ; for Costessey, 
Norfolk. 
(7) Elias Pawson, M.A., fellow of Sidney College, Cambridge ; for the 
college. 
(8) Robert Trigges, B.A., Exeter College, Oxford ; for Gulval, Cornwall. 
(9) Thomas Trigges, B.A., Exeter College, Oxford ; for Landewednack 
and Ruan Minor, Cornwall. 
(10) John Thornhagh [Thorney, Thorngate], B.A., Sidney College, Cam- 
bridge. 
(11) Peter Vink{e]s, M.A., fellow of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge ; for the 
college. 


Ordination 1 May 1651 at St. Andrew Hubbard. Ordainers: Black- 
more, Eyres, Tise, White, Wickins. Ordained : 

(1) Gwalter Adams, M.A., fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge ; for 
the college. 

(2) Joseph Bennett, B.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge ; assistant to 
Thomas Housegoe, Brightling, Sussex. 

(3) Ezekiel Charke, B.A., Queens’ College, Cambridge; assistant to 
Mr. Maynard, Mayfield, Sussex. [Clearly Richard Hooker's grand- 
son, whom Walton knew as minister of Waldron, Sussex.] 

(4) William Cooke, B.A., Christ’s College, Cambridge; for Tilton, 
Leicestershire. 

(5) John Crofts, B.A., Christ’s College, Cambridge ; for Ewell, Surrey. 

(6) John Dowell, B.A., Christ’s College, Cambridge ; for Barkby, Leices- 
tershire. 

(7) Henry Hawes, B.A., Catherine Hall, Cambridge ; chaplain to the earl 
of Warwick. 

(8) William Howlett, B.A., King’s College, Cambridge; for Rickling, 
Essex. 

(9) Thomas Rayment, B.A., Sidney College, Cambridge ; for Fletton, 
Huntingdonshire. 

(10) Nathaniel Rowles, M.A., M.D., senior fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge ; for the college. 

(11) Richard Turner, student, of Oxford: for Preston, Sussex. 

(12) Jonas Waterhouse, B.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge; for the 
college. 

(13) John Winston, B.A., Queens’ College, Cambridge; for Badby and 
Newnham, Northamptonshire. 


Ordination 2 December 1652 at St. Andrew Hubbard. Ordainers: 
Blackmore, Henchman, Tise, White, Wickins. Ordained : 
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(1) Sampson Andrew{s], M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge; for Til- 
brook, Bedfordshire. 

(2) Robert Askew, student in divinity, Pembroke College, Oxford ; 
assistant to Robert Smith, Wilbarston, Northamptonshire. 

(3) John Cooper, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge; for ‘ Warning- 
champe ’, Sussex. 

(4) William Gardiner, M.A., St. Alban Hall, Oxford ; for Great Missenden, 
Buckinghamshire. 

(5) Alexander Hubbald, B.A., ‘ Keyes ’ College, Cambridge ; assistant to 
Walter Pottle, Marlesford, Suffolk. 

(6) John Manning, B.A., Sidney College, Cambridge ; for Beziet, Nor- 
thamptonshire. 

(7) Thomas Martin, M.A.; for West Creeting, Suffolk; assistant to 
Nathaniel Flick. 

(8) Richard Mayden, M.A., Magdalene College, Cambridge ; for Rothley, 
Leicestershire. 

(9) Richard Mayo, student in theology, Wadham College, Oxford ; 
lecturer at Whitechapel. 

(10) John Peake, student in theology, St. John’s College, Cambridge ; 
assistant to John Petter, Hever, Kent. 


Ordination 24 May 1654 at St. Benet, Gracechurch. Ordainers : 
Kendal, Tise, Vinks, White, Wickins. Ordained : 


(1) Thomas Codrington, B.A., Magdalen Hall, Oxford ; for Iron Acton, 
Gloucestershire. 
(2) Thomas Gardiner, B.A., Exeter College, Oxford ; for Farnham Royal, 
Buckinghamshire. 
(3) William Henchman, M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge ; for Barton 
Segrave, Northamptonshire. 
(4) Thomas Holloway, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge; for Kemble, 
Wiltshire. 
(5) William Mason, M.A., Bene’t College, Cambridge; for Huggate, 
Yorkshire. 
(6) John Mott, student in divinity, Catherine Hall, Cambridge ; assistant 
to John Mott, Longdon, Staffordshire. 
(7) Thomas Parson, M.A., Pembroke Hall, Cambridge; for Chingford, 
Essex. 
(8) John Spencer, M.A., Bene’t College, Cambridge; assistant to 
Mr. Spilwater, Thurleigh, Bedfordshire. [Probably the author of 
De Legibus Hebraeorum.]} 
(9) Edward Tucker, student in divinity, Trinity College, Cambridge ; for 
Dittisham, Devonshire. 
(10) Edward Vaughan, M.A., fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford; for 
Slimbridge, Gloucestershire. 
(11) Robert Webber, M.A., fellow of Wadham College, Oxford; for 
Sandwich, Kent. 
(12) Roger Young, M.A., fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge; for St. 
Nicholas, Ipswich. 
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Ordination 4 April 1656, at St. Benet, Gracechurch. Ordainers: 
Blackmore, Smith, White, Wickins, Wills. Ordained : 
(1) Robert Lyther, M.A., senior fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford ; for 
North Aston, Oxfordshire. 
(2) Robert Twisse, M.A., late fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; for 
Buscot, Berkshire. 


Ordination 5 May 1659 at St. Peter, Cornhill. Ordainers: Blackmore, 
Smith, Vinke, White, Wickins, Wills. Ordained : 
(1) William Aspin, M.A., Magdalene College, Cambridge ; for Emmerton, 
Buckinghamshire. 
(2) John Birch, M.A., Pembroke Hall, Cambridge; for St. James, Garlick- 
hithe, London. 
(3) Robert Bridge, B.A., Magdalen College, Oxford; for ‘ Forkington’, 
Sussex. 
(4) Peter Browne, B.A., Exeter College, Oxford; for Hedley, Surrey. 
(5) Zechariah Clifton, M.A., Leyden; for Greene, Sussex. 
(6) John Cooke, B.A., King’s College, Cambridge ; assistant to William 
Cooper, St. Olave’s, Southwark. 
(7) Giles Hinton, B.A., Merton College, Oxford ; assistant to Mr. Case, 
St. Giles-in-the-Fields. 
(8) Paul Latham, B.A., Pembroke College, Oxford; chaplain to Sir 
William Waller. 
(9) Nathaniel Vincent, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford ; for Langley Marsh, 
Buckinghamshire. 


(10) Edward West, M.A., St. Mary Hall, Oxford; for East Wittenham, 
Berkshire. 


There are also on several occasions candidates who are not recorded as 
ordained. In some cases a reason is given, e. g., insufficient testimonials, 
or too late appearance, so deferred to next ordination; in one case in- 
sufficient learning. But in others no reason appears. Of these the following 
may be noted : 


1648/9. John Hall for Hunton in the parish of Crawley, Hampshire; 
Richard Color; Lawrence Claxton. 

November 1649. Matthew Poole, B.A., Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
[Is this the author of the Synopsis Criticorum 2] Also... Granger, B.A. 

May 1651. ... Lawrence, M.A., Wadham College, Oxford. 

December 1652. Jonathan Davis. Also John Holney, student in 
divinity, Clare Hall, Cambridge, for Witley, Surrey ; found insufficient. 


May 1659. James Fletcher, B.A., assistant to Mr. Rawlinson of 
Lambeth. 


The Anglo-Austrian Agreement of 1878 


Ir is well known that the British government, on the eve of the 
Berlin congress, concluded three secret agreements ; namely, the 
Anglo-Russian agreement of 30 May, the Anglo-Turkish agree- 
ment (the Cyprus convention) of 4 June, and the Anglo-Austrian 
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agreement of 6 June. While the substance of the arrangements 
with Russia and Turkey was known almost contemporaneously, 
the history of the third agreement has remained hitherto obscure. 
Some facts relating to the negotiations between England and 
Austria in the period 1876-8 have been recorded in Mr. Buckle’s 
Life of Disraeli and Lady Gwendolen Cecil’s Life of the Marquis 
of Salisbury, but in neither work is there more than a passing 
reference to the actual agreement made. The recent opening 
of the Foreign Office archives down to 1878 has permitted of some 
further investigation in the matter. 

From the beginning of the eastern crisis in the autumn of 1875 
Disraeli sought to revive the ‘ tripartite’ of 1856.1 Joint action 
with Austria, at this stage, was desired to offset the danger of 
Russian encroachment in Turkey,” and in June 1877, a month 
after the outbreak of the Russo-Turkish war, the cabinet instructed 
Lord Derby to propose an ‘ active alliance ’, and a joint Gallipoli 
expedition was even mooted.* There is evidence in the Austrian 
archives that Count Beust * was instructed from Vienna always 
to allow England to take the initiative in the direction of such 
an alliance, but an exposé of Austrian policy had been deposited 
in the British Foreign Office as early as July 1876. In January 
1878 a ‘defensive alliance’ was actually proposed to Austria.® 
No agreement, however, was forthcoming under Lord Derby’s 
administration at the Foreign Office, and Lord Beaconsfield, 
through his private secretary, Mr. Montagu Corry, carried on the 
negotiations in an exchange of personal notes with Count Andrassy. 
By the middle of February, and after the visit of Crown Prince 
Rudolph of Austria to England, the prime minister was able to 
assure the queen that the negotiations were ‘completed ’.’? The 
conclusion of the treaty of San Stefano on 3 March terminated 
this phase of the alliance. 

As yet no agreement or convention had been signed. The 
real obstacle was the absence of a common interest that could be 
embodied in a written agreement. The San Stefano treaty 
provided a new starting-point ; Austrian interest in Bosnia and 
the Herzegovina and English interest in Bulgaria formed the 
basis on which a common policy might be formulated. On 
21 April, Andrassy communicated a long memorandum to the 
British government giving his reasons for wishing to occupy 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina. He expressed the hope that 


‘ i.e. the secret alliance of Great Britain, France, and Austria made at the con. 
clusion of the congress of Paris to protect Turkish integrity. 

* Buckle, vi. 88. > Ibid. pp. 144-9. 

* The Austrian ambassador in London. 

* Wiener Staats Archiv, Berichte aus England 14 July 1876. . 

* Buckle, vi. 227, 7 Ibid. p. 248. 
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England would use her influence at the Porte in Austria’s favour.) 
Lord Salisbury,” in his reply on 4 May, said that, while there were 
some subjects arising out of the San Stefano treaty which hardly 
provided a common interest for England and Austria, on the 
question of the establishment of the new Bulgaria ‘ the common 
action of the two countries would produce far more efficacious 
results than can be anticipated from their isolated representa- 
tions’. If a ‘common accord ’ could be arrived at between the 
two countries on the ‘ Balkan line’ for Bulgaria, Salisbury was 
prepared to make that line a casus belli, provided the agreement 
was made first. In return he would support Andrassy’s proposal 
for a ‘ European ’ instead of a Russian administration of Bulgaria. 
Proceeding to the Bosnian question, Salisbury said: ‘H.M. 
government will content themselves with the simple declaration 
that in the event of such a concordant action between the two 
Powers as they have ventured to hope for, they will not offer any 
opposition either in congress or elsewhere to the Austrian project.’* 
The price which Andrassy demanded for his support of the 
British policy for Bulgaria was that Salisbury should press the 
Porte to accept the Austrian occupation of Bosnia, and urge on 
Russia the objections entertained by Austria to the cession of 
a port to Montenegro.’ Salisbury, however, refused to commit 
himself to go to war on the Montenegrin question. Public opinion, 
he said, would not stand it. At this juncture Salisbury was 
awaiting anxiously the return from Russia of Count Schouvaloff 
with the two memoranda which were to comprise the Anglo- 
Russian secret treaty. The Russian ambassador arrived on 
22 May, and the Russian agreement was signed on 30 May. 
It was necessitated, according to Salisbury, by the fear that 
Austria, which had never responded to English overtures, would 
desert her at the congress. Had Austria been more amenable 
at an earlier stage that necessity would never have arisen.’ The 
real position was, of course, that Russia and Austria had already 
arranged their Balkan programme in private.’ Salisbury and 
Beaconsfield were not altogether in the dark, and they placed no 
reliance on the word of Andrassy, so that neither party was 

* Die Grosse Politik der Europdischen Kabinette, ii, no. 400, dispatch and memoran- 
dum 21 April 1878. 

* Salisbury succeeded Derby as foreign secretary at the end of March and issued 
the famous ‘happy dispatch’ of 1 April as a criticism of the San Stefano treaty. 
Perhaps the best comment on it was that of a member of parliament who remarked 
to Count Beust that it was excellent, only he would have preferred to have read it 
in the Saturday Review rather than the Parliamentary Papers. 

° F.O. Austria 924/293, dispatch 4 May 1878. 4 [bid. 

® Ibid. 924/344, dispatch 22 May 1878. 

* Ibid. 924/370, dispatch 3 June 1878. 


* In the Reichstadt agreement of July 1876, and the Budapest treaties of January 
and March 1877. 
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unduly anxious about the agreement. But an agreement was 
made. On the evening of 27 May, Sir Henry Elliott! received 
instructions to sign. The extender of the telegram in cipher sent 
on the same day reads as follows : 


Count Munster * has informed me that Prince Bismarck is aware that 
some apprehension is felt at Vienna lest this country should come to an 
agreement with Russia prejudicial to Austrian interests: in order to 
dissipate these fears I authorise Y. E. to offer to Count Andrassy the 
following agreement to be signed at once by him and by you. 

Austria and England will together urge at congress that the autonomous 
tributary principality shall not extend south or south-west of a line to be 
drawn along the summit of the Balkans, and thence due west to the 
Morava River. The country so excluded from the Bulgaria of the San 
Stefano Treaty shall be subject to provisions securing to the sultan 
adequate political and military supremacy to guard against invasion or 
insurrection ; bit the two powers do not, in this agreement, provide 
further as to the institutions to be given to this district in any part of it. 
England reserves her right to urge in congress provisions for the pro- 
tection of the populations. 

They agree to urge that Russian occupation south of the Danube shall 
be limited to six months from definitive treaty and passage through 
Roumania to a corresponding period, say nine months ; and that occupying 
army shall be limited to 20,000 men. 

In Articles VI, VII, XI of Treaty, European to be substituted for 
Russian commissioners. 

England will support any proposition with respect to Bosnia which 
Austria shall make at congress. 

Y.E. should be careful to make Count Andrassy understand that, whether 
he accepts or declines this agreement, it has been communicated to him 
on the same condition of strict secrecy as that which he has attached to 
the several communications which he has made to H.M. government.* 

(signed) S. 


Andrassy was not satisfied. He at once raised the question of the 
Dobrudja, which by Article 19 of the San Stefano treaty was 
to go to Roumania as compensation for the cession of Bessarabia 
to Russia. If Roumania were to object, he asked, was Russia 
to keep the Dobrudja ? He was advised that the British govern- 
ment would insist that the Dobrudja should ‘ in no circumstances 
become Russian territory’. On 1 June Andrassy requested that 
the words ‘and Herzegovina’* should be added to the last 
paragraph of the agreement so as to read ‘ England will support 
any proposition with respect to Bosnia and Herzegovina which 


’ The British ambassador in Vienna. He succeeded Sir Andrew Buchanan in 
April 1877 when he was transferred from Constantinople. 

* The German ambassador in London. 

* F.O. Austria 924/350, extender 27 May 1878. 

* Ibid. 924/354, dispatch 28 May 1878. 
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Austria shall make at congress’. Andrassy had observed to 
Elliott that his anxiety was as to the territory between Serbia and 
Montenegro, which as Elliott indicated was in fact part of Bosnia.! 
Salisbury made the reservation that England would not go to 
war over Bosnian frontier questions, but would support Austria 
in the discussions at Berlin. With that reservation Elliott might 
sign the agreement in the amended form. As Andrassy did not 
wish to accept the reservation it was decided to sign the agreement 
as originally drafted, but with an additional clause providing 
that the Dobrudja should not become Russian territory. This 
was done on 6 June. Elliott wrote : 


Count Andrassy observed that had this been a formal and definite con- 
vention, it would have been necessary to pay more strict attention to its 
wording, which was as nearly as possible a transcript in translation of 
your telegraphic instructions, but it was more in the nature of a general 
agreement as between gentlemen, upon which any further explanation 
or understanding which might be required could be obtained at Berlin.* 


It was in accordance with this secret agreement that Lord 
Salisbury on 28 June at the eighth meeting of the congress of 
Berlin moved that ‘Congress should decide that the provinces 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina shall be occupied and administered 
by Austria-Hungary ’. Wiuiam A. GavLp. 


1 The Herzegovina had been a sanjak in the Bosnian vilayet since February 1877. 
Austria and Russia after a long controversy had agreed to consider the Herzegovina 
and Bosnia as one. Mr. G. H. Rupp discusses this in his article ‘The Reichstadt 
Agreement ’ (Amer. Hist. Rev. April 1925). When the congress of Berlin met Andrassy 
had won his point with England also. 

* F.O. Austria 924/455, dispatch 6 June 1878. 








Reviews of Books 


The Last Age of Roman Britain. By Epwarp Foorp. (London: Harrap, 
1925.) 


StupenTs of Roman and English history have long been aware that 
a book on this subject was badly needed. The dark age between the 
fourth and seventh centuries in Britain is perhaps less understood than 
any period of British history since the beginning of the Bronze Age, 
incalculably less so than any period since the landing of Julius Caesar ; 
and it is greatly to be desired that historians should seriously set them- 
selves to filling the gap. Mr. Foord has tried to do so, and has brought 
to his attempt a combination of learning, imagination, and thought that 
make his book highly interesting and stimulating. It is written not for 
scholars but for the general reader, and in pursuance of this plan prac- 
tically no references are given and very little attempt is made to state the 
evidence for new and surprising views ; but it must not be inferred that 
the work is hasty or ignorant; on the contrary, those who know what 
has been written on the period will recognize that Mr. Foord has worked 
long and hard at his subject and that his opinions are the outcome of 
painstaking reflection ; his statements are almost always accurate, though 
he does mis-spell the name of Mr. Mattingly and describe LA. E. Cowley, 
falsely, we are glad to say, as ‘the late’; and though hic map on p. 163 
contains several surprising errors; and though he seems io suggest that 
the plural of praefectus praetorio is praefecti praetoriones. 

The book turns on the thesis that Britain was not lost to the Roman 
Empire in 407-10, but was held for another generation, in fact till 440, 
after which the Romanized Britons, under a succession of Aurelii and 
other leaders including Artorius or Arthur, put up a fight for liberty that 
only ended with the battle of Deorham. Dr. Bury, too, has recently 
argued for putting forward the date of the Roman evacuation, but his 
view differs sharply from Mr. Foord’s, because whereas Dr. Bury thinks 
the Notitia Dignitatum right in claiming Britain as late as 428 but wrong 
in claiming Hadrian’s Wall, Mr. Foord thinks that the Wall was held to 
the bitter end. This implies a radical difference of opinion concerning the 
interpretation of coin-evidence. Dr. Bury thinks that the sudden cessation 
of coins at about 407 was due to a cessation of trade and intercourse with 
the Continent, though why such a cessation did not stimulate the reopening 
of the London mint he does not explain; Mr. Foord regards it as quite 
normal, for—and this is the new point which he has to offer—coins found 
at a distance, even at a small distance, from a mint take a long time to get 
there, travelling as they do from hand to hand in the way of trade ; and 
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consequently coins of, say, 400 found in Britain but struck on the Continent 
not only may but must have arrived and been lost a long time afterwards ; 
in fact, he says, thirty years afterwards. Hence the cessation of coins in 
Britain about 407 not only does not prove that Britain was lost then: 
it proves that it was held for another generation. 

This ‘ coin-drift ’ theory is advanced with some confidence as clearing 
up numerous points in Romano-British history; though in this book 
Mr. Foord is concerned mainly with one such point, the date of the evacua- 
tion. It cannot be answered by pointing to the fresh condition of coins, 
for, says Mr. Foord, coins often show surprisingly fresh condition many 
years after they have been minted, and he photographs modern coins to 
prove it. We think he has over-estimated this point ; for in a large bag 
of change taken at random one or two coins may easily show a remarkable 
absence of wear, but the average will always show wear in proportion to 
their age, and the numismatist always works not by the state of individual 
coins but by the mass. Nor do we think it reasonable to assume, as he 
does, that the coin-drift was a steady and calculable feature ; for that 
implies (a) that pay-chests were never fed from a mint but always from 
coins collected locally ; (6) that travellers never arrived from a distance 
with coin in their pockets, thus bringing, for example, coins from Lyons 
to Northumberland direct, but always spent what they took with them 
before reaching their destination ; (c) that consignments of minted money 
were never sent from any point to any other in bulk, but that money 
always travelled by passing from hand to hand. Disturb the universality 
of these rules, and the coin-drift theory is irremediably shaken. 

But Mr. Foord has stated his hypothesis, and stated it with a degree 
of conviction and ingenuity that deserves attention. It is easy to dismiss 
it at sight, as wholly unsupported by evidence (we shall mention that 
later), and as putting too great a strain on our credulity on the counts just 
enumerated ; but it is not so easy to refute it directly. Yet it does seem 
to deserve refutation, at least; and the difficulty is that all the simple 
arguments against it are in strict logic circular. At a given site, in a given 
deposit, we find a coin-series ending in the year x. We generally infer 
that the corresponding occupation ended at x or soon after. No, says 
Mr. Foord, it ended at «+30. Now how are we to disprove such a state- 
ment without using the evidence of the coins? By pottery? Much of 
our pottery-dating really depends on coins; and Mr. Foord is logically 
entitled to re-date the pottery to match. Can he do this systematically ? 
He has not tried ; but it must be done if his theory is to hold good. When 
it is done, however, his theory fails to stand the test. We can only illustrate 
this by taking one or two cases. 

To take an obvious example. The second-century levels on Hadrian's 
Wall are divided into two phases, Ia and Ib. Period Ia ends with 
a catastrophe which is generally held to date in 156, and period I b with 
another, generally dated to 181; and these periods, with their closing 
disasters, synchronize according to coins, pottery, and other evidence 
(except as regards the beginning of I a) with parallel events on the Antonine 
Wall. Now Mr. Foord holds, on the authority of Dio, that there was no 
disaster on Hadrian’s Wall in 181, because the wall then destroyed was 
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that which ‘ separated the barbarians from the camps of the Romans’, 
and this, because of the stations north of Hadrian’s Wall, can only be the 
Antonine Wall. (We demur: for (a) there were stations north of the 
Antonine Wall too; so the description is, even so, not accurate: and 
(b) we believe that orpardéweda means castra, i.e. the legionary base-fertresses, 
not the auxiliary castella of the frontier.) On his view the first destruction 
on the Antonine Wall is Dio’s in 181, and the second follows the campaigns 
of Severus. Butif this is so, then ‘Ia’ on Hadrian’s Wall ends in 181, and 
‘la’ certainly ended in disaster: so that there is after all a ‘ter on 
Hadrian’s Wall in 181, which is precisely the result Mr. Foo:. aims at 
avoiding. It is, indeed, partly because he holds there was no disaster on 
Hadrian’s Wall in 181 that he has put forward the coin-drift theory. 

Another case. The coins on Hadrian’s Wall end in 383. (They include 
many thousands, so the basis for argument is fairly wide.) This, says 
Mr. Foord, is consistent with an occupation to 450 or so, because of a very 
slow coin-drift in troubled times. But the London mint was working 
from 383 to 388. Its coins are common in the south of England. Are we 
to believe that at the end of the fourth century the coin-drift from London 
to the Wall—not from Lyons, but from London—took 60 years? It is one 
thing to say that at this time intercourse across Northern Gaul and the 
Channel was difficult; but Mr. Foord himself holds that within Britain 
conditions were fairly good. Yet since continental coins later than 383 
are found a little way south of the Wall (e.g. Trier coins of 383-8 at 
Corbridge, and Rome and Constantinople coins, struck not long before 
that, on the same site), it follows on his view that the drift from London 
to the Wall was considerably slower than the drift from Trier to Corbridge, 
and at least as slow as that from Constantinople to Corbridge. 

Again, the sites which we habitually call Agricolan yield coins down 
to Domitian, which on the theory would prove them not Agricolan but 
roughly Hadrianic. Yet their pottery is utterly unlike that of the Wall, 
and incontrovertibly of a far earlier period. If they are Hadrianic, then 
the Wall is a generation later than Hadrian, and that contradicts the 
voluminous evidence of inscriptions and historical writers and is therefore, 
on Mr. Foord’s principles, a reductio ad absurdum. 

Again, there are several sites that we habitually regard as Trajanic, 
sites that we believe to have been abandoned about the time that Hadrian’s 
Wall was built. For example, at Y Gaer an early coin of Hadrian is 
associated with the stone rebuilding of the fort, which is supposed to have 
been interrupted by the diversion of troops to the new frontier. But the 
pottery of this same period at Y Gaer is definitely earlier than the earliest 
on Hadrian’s Wall; so either the Wall was first built late in the second 
century or that coin was dropped quite soon after being minted. Similarly 
at Slack the coins end in 118, and the pottery ends at about the point at 
which that on the Wall begins. 

Other cases of the same kind could be quoted, all demonstrating the 
fact (for it is a fact) that the current method of dating by coins is checked 
from point to point by an exceedingly elaborate network of interlocking 
cross-references to pottery, inscriptions, and written history, and that any 
attempt to reinterpret the evidence by means of a sweeping new hypothesis 


I2 
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must fail utterly if it ignores this system of cross-references. And Mr. 
Foord does ignore it; anybody must do so, if, like Mr. Foord, he relies 
for his archaeological material mainly on books and reports; for in the 
absence of a detailed first-hand experience of archaeological research no 
one can realize how closely the archaeological material interlocks with 
itself and with the literary sources. These sources Mr. Foord suspects 
archaeologists, as a body, of neglecting ; just as he suspects them of never 
having thought about the circulation-life of coins or the time taken by 
coins to travel ; and consequently, when he finds archaeologists confessing 
to a difficulty (and he is well-read in archaeological literature and alive to 
problems therein raised) he tries to help by suggesting a new method of 
interpretation, not realizing that the difficulties his suggestion would 
remove are a flea-bite to those it would cause, and forming an altogether 
false estimate of the weight of evidence that goes to support the views he 
is attacking. 

Thus, he finds archaeologists confessing it a grave difficulty that 
Severus’s Caledonian expedition has left so little numismatie evidence 
behind. He removes this difficulty by suggesting that the coins in Scotland 
which end about 180 are the missing evidence, thirty years behind, 
owing to coin-drift. But (a) if you plot these coins on the map, they will 
not come out where you want them ; (b) the suggestion of drift involves, 
if pressed home, such difficulties as we have mentioned above, and if not 
pressed home becomes a mere game of ‘ heads I win, tails you lose’ ; (c) is 
the proffered help really required? A fighting campaign, like that of 
Severus, never leaves behind as much archaeological evidence as a cam- 
paign of occupation like those of Agricola. Marches and battles leave 
extraordinarily few relics for posterity. Where are the archaeological 
proofs of the battle of Hastings ? Why does nobody settle the Ethandun 
controversy by pointing to numerous weapons of the period found on one 
of the rival sites? Why, if Dr. George Neilson was right, are not viking- 
age swords, dropped at Brunanburh, found in all the sheep-drains that 
surround Burnswark Hill? Count up the relics that can be ascribed to 
the Roman campaigns of conquest in southern and central England ; you 
can almost do it on the figures of one hand. In fact it is normal, not 
abnormal, that Severan relics should be rare in Scotland. Not that they 
are absent ; there are plenty of coins of Severus and his contemporaries at 
Cramond ; though of course, on Mr. Foord’s theory, these should prove 
an occupation of Cramond about 240. 

The objections to the coin-drift theory are, in fact, overwhelming ; but 
they do not appear until the actual details have been closely examined 
and the experiment of re-interpreting them en bloc tried. To some extent 
the present reviewer, sine ira et studio—indeed starting with a bias, if any- 
thing, in favour of Mr. Foord, out of gratitude for a new and interesting 
hypothesis—has tried the experiment, and the results are plain. If the 
theory is accepted in its entirety, as Mr. Foord states it, it breaks down 
utterly and issues in conclusions that contradict its premisses. If it is 
accepted as true to some extent and sometimes, it is logically defensible, 
because one can choose to believe it only as applied to those cases in which 
there is no crushing evidence against it. And very likely it is true, as 
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applied to certain out-of-the-way places at certain times when no direct 
communication was going on; at such places and at such times coins no 
doubt habitually arrived late. And no doubt, too, the latest coins on a site 
always may date from considerably earlier than its evacuation. But 
everybody has always known these things, and the young archaeologist 
hears them pretty often when his training begins. And Mr. Foord’s case 
turns on the assertion not that some coins sometimes drift but that (within 
the period in question) all coins always drift, so that he can count on their 
drift as a constant factor. 

What is the evidence for such a drift? He gives none. He quotes 
two points only. First, Dr. J. G. Milne thinks that western Imperial coins 
turn up in Egypt about five years after being minted: and if so, adds 
Mr. Foord, they must take far longer to get to distant Britain. But this 
does not follow, and he gives no reason for thinking that it does; and 
least of all is it evident when (as in the crucial period of the Wall’s history) 
the drift required is only from London to the Tyne. Secondly, he quotes 
Macaulay to show that late in the seventeenth century the clipped coinage 
that had passed for thirty years in the south had not driven out the good 
coins from north Lancashire, and that, therefore, a coin-drift of thirty years 
subsisted between London and Furness. But seventeenth-century Furness 
was an extremely out-of-the-way place, whereas the great army of the 
Wall in the fourth century must have had constant and direct communica- 
tion with head-quarters at York and, through York, with the south. 
Neither of these points, then, is evidence for a thirty-years’, far less a sixty- 
years’, coin-drift from the nearest available mint to the Wall; and no 
hint is given of other evidence. 

The coin-drift theory is advanced to support the thesis that written 
sources are the genuine and legitimate materials of history, and that 
archaeological inferences as to date are, by themselves, nearly if not quite 
valueless. But Mr. Foord does not really carry out his own programme of 
taking the written authorities as they stand. Procopius says that after 
410 the Romans never recovered Britain. Mr. Foord in one passage says 
that his own view—the precise opposite of this—conflicts not with the 
testimony of ancient historians but (his italics) with the modern interpreta- 
tion of that testimony. But he never tries to show how Procopius’s state- 
ment can be otherwise interpreted than as meaning what it says; and in 
another passage he just rejects it, on the ground that elsewhere Procopius 
makes an error about a detail of Gaulish history. But an error of three and 
a half years in the length of a usurper’s tenure does not prove an error of 
thirty years in the date at which an entire diocese was severed from the 
Empire. Similarly, when a Gallic chronicle goes against Mr. Foord, he 
only says that the Gallic chroniclers must have been exceedingly ill- 
informed concerning Britain. And similarly, when Gildas as good as states 
that Britain was unoccupied by the Romans between 383 and 446 except 
for two expeditions which returned when their work was done, he accuses 
Gildas of magnifying the removal of certain units into a general evacuation ; 
but says elsewhere that ‘ Gildas declares . . . that the Roman government, 
so far from abandoning Britain ’, made ‘ determined efforts to- hold it ’"— 
which is not what Gildas says but what Mr. Foord in the other passage 
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quoted blames him for not saying. He quotes the life of St. Germanus as 
giving ‘ a decided impression of a regular provincial administration existing 
in 429, if not in 447 ’, whereas it really gives the impression of a country 
retaining to some extent Roman titles and forms but, emphatically, no 
Roman army or effective organization, since it states that St. Germanus 
had to organize an army to fight the invaders, a strange function for a bishop 
in a country still adequately ruled from Rome. 

But in the long run Mr. Foord’s case rests on his view—and Dr. Bury’s 
view—of the Notitia. That document dates from 428; it enumerates 
Britain among the possessions of the Empire; it is purely an official 
document, and therefore its authority is absolute. The present reviewer 
has discussed this argument at length elsewhere,’ and can here only repeat 
that in such a document a lost diocese might easily have been still entered 
for several years in the hope of its recovery, a fact which, in another 
context, Dr. Bury has himself admitted. 

We have laboured this point because Mr. Foord’s argument is so 
original, and if sound so important, and in any case so carefully and ably 
stated, that it deserves detailed attention. The rest of the book is, however, 
hardly less interesting, containing as it does an elaborate account of the 
Romano-British resistance to the Anglo-Saxons in the fifth and sixth 
centuries. In the main, this is based on the assumption that the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle and the Historia Britonum contain reliable information 
about this period and that recent inferences from archaeological data, 
here as in the case of Roman coins, are unsound. He does not even men- 
tion these inferences, but we need not suppose him ignorant of them; 
his method throughout is simply to state his own case, and in a book for 
the general reader this method is right. And archaeologists cannot, 
perhaps, be too often reminded of the dangers of their trade ; they will be 
grateful to Mr. Foord, we hope, for stating a position that assumes their 
work to be worthless, and so stimulating them to go over it again and 
look for flaws. One archaeologist at least, though unconvinced by Mr. 
Foord’s arguments, is wholly grateful to him for an interesting and 
challenging book. R. G. CoLLincwoop. 


Etude sur V Influence Musicale de L’ Abbaye de Saint-Gall (viii* au xi* Siecle). 
Par Rompaut vAN Doren. (Louvain: Uystpruyst, 1925). 


Tuis is a good book, which cannot fail to be of use to students of the history 
of plain-song. His subject is the part taken by the abbey of St. Gall in that 
evolution. More than thirty years ago Dr. W. H. Frere, now bishop of Truro, 
in his introduction to the Winchester Troper (Henry Bradshaw Society, 
vol. viii) pointed out that the Trope writers of St. Gall—Notker, Tutilo, 
Ratpert, and others—got the idea from a Frenchman, and made the most oi 
it. He also mentioned the want of historical evidence which might have made 
clear the influence of the French writers. Dom van Doren accepts (p. 81) 
the old story of the monk who escaped from the sack of Jumiéges, bringing 
his ‘ sequence ’ book with him to St. Gall. This was in the year 851, when 
Jumiéges was dévastée for the second time. Under the guidance of Yson 


1 Journal of Roman Studies, vol. xii. 
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(ob. 871 or 872) the ‘ sequences’ of Notker ‘ the Stammerer ’ (Balbulus) 
were undertaken, inspired by the contents of the French book. Notker 
himself says (p. 84) that he only imitated the pieces in the Jumiéges book. 
As no less than ten monks of St. Gall were named Notker, we may suppose 
there arose a necessity of by-names such as ‘ Balbulus ’, ‘ Infans’, ‘ Labeo’; 
and Notker, the hymn-writer, gave himself the name of ‘ Stammerer ’, 

Aeger et balbulus vitiisque plenus .. . 

NOTKER indignus cecini . . . (p. 89). 
He is, as Dom van Doren warns us (p. 94), to be carefully distinguished 
from Notker the Thick-lipped, who was the author of a treatise on music 
(Gerbert, Scriptores ecclesiastici, &c., 1784) which is known, at least by 
reputation, to students of musical history. The latter Notker died 29 June 
1022: the earlier was composing his sequences about the year 852. His 
first attempt was an Easter hymn which he fitted to the tune called 
‘Organa ’, the neums of which, it is said, he found it hard to remember. 
It would be interesting to know if George Herbert had read Notker’s verses. 
The first line 

Laudes deo concinat orbis ubique totus 
is well translated by 

Let all the world in every corner sing, 

My God and King. 

The rest of Herbert’s hymn has, however, no connexion with Notker’s 
poem (see Kehrein’s Collection of Middle Age Sequentiae, no. 102). 

It is impossible, in a short review, to condense the interesting account 
given of the general history of the Roman chant known as Gregorian, and 
attributed to Pope Gregory the Great. Dom van Doren thinks it very un- 
likely that Gregory was the author, either of the music or the words. It 
seems clear that Augustine and his monks introduced the ‘ Roman’ chant 
to England. Canterbury, York, Wearmouth, all knew it by the seventh 
century. With this the names of John the Deacon, Theodore of Tarsus, 
archbishop of Canterbury, and John ‘Archicantator’ and abbot of St. 
Martin in Rome are associated. The viva voce instructions of the last, and 
his written directions, were taken, and copied, by many cantors who visited 
Wearmouth. We are next told of the ‘reform’ of the chant in Gaul, 
under the encouragement of Pepin (the Short), followed by that of his son, 
Charlemagne. Gaulish clerks were sent to Rome, where they were taught 
correct methods, and thence was derived the school of Metz, from which 
place propaganda in Gaul issued. After the death of the original teachers, 
undesirable corruptions were again corrected by visitors from Rome, 
and Metz continued to rank high as a school for ecclesiastical singers. 
A difficulty was presented by the church in Milan; this had a ‘ chant’, 
proper to itself, which it resolutely declined to give up. The name of 
Ambrose is irrevocably associated with the Milanese church song, as that 
of Gregory with the Roman, and with as little reason. In the time of 
Pope Adrian I (ob. 795) the battle was fought, and won by the Milanese 
chant. On p. 67 a quaint story is told of the rival antiphonary books of 
Rome and Milan being solemnly laid on the altar at St. Peter’s, when, 
after fasting and prayer, it was expected that God would declare His will 
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by causing one or other book to open. On the third day, unfortunately, 
both books were seen to open, avec fracas, and on the same page! A list 
of the musical manuscripts at St. Gall is given on p. 150, of dates from 
the eighth to the twelfth centuries; and in chapter x Dom van Doren 
deals with what has generally been thought a ‘special feature’ of 
Sangallian music, namely the series of alphabetical signs known as 
‘litterae significativae ’, also called ‘Romanian letters’, after their sup- 
posed inventor, Romanus of St. Gall. These letters, such as ‘1’ (levare), 
*s’ (sursum), and so on, or ‘m’ (mediocriter), ‘t’ (tene), &c., the former 
indicating pitch, the latter time, were used with the neums to help in their 
correct rendering. We have always admired Romanus for this device, 
and are proportionately startled when Dom van Doren closes chapter xi 
with these words: ‘ Romanus n’a jamais existé.’ E. W. Nay or. 


La Littérature Quodlibétique de 1260 a 1320. Par L’Anpé P. Giortevx. 
(Bibliothéque Thomiste, vol. v. Le Soulchoir Kain, 1925.) 


Tuis remarkable study is divided into two parts: I. The quodlibet, 
its structure and importance (pp. 9-95) ; II. List of quodlibetal disputa- 
tions, with all the questions in each quodlibet, arranged under the names 
of the masters who held them (pp. 97-347). This is followed by indexes 
of incipits, subjects, and names. 

Father Glorieux has cleared up most of the difficulties connected with 
the subject. During the period selected, 1260-1320, when the quodlibet 
chiefly flourished, it was an academic exercise conducted by a master of 
theology. It consisted of two parts : (1) the disputatio, (2) the determinatio. 
At the former any one in the audience might put to the master a question 
on anything. They were quaestiones a quolibet de quolibet. Whether the 
questions were handed up in writing or given viva voce is not clear; 
probably the custom varied. Certainly the questioner generally gave 
arguments in favour of his solution ; but occasionally questions were put 
sine argumentis. The questions were answered by the master, but often 
a preliminary reply was made by another person or other persons, 
probably the bachelors who were working under the master. A master 
would sometimes refuse to accept a question which might bring him into 
trouble: such a refusal might naturally suggest a further question: 
e.g. “Utrum magister teneatur recipere quaestionem per quam incurreret 
malevolentiam, quam tamen quaestionem est utile scire’ (p. 270), or 
‘Utrum magister in theologia disputans de quolibet, qui renuit accipere 
quaestionem sibi propositam quia tangit aliquos quos timet offendere, 
peccet in hoc mortaliter ’ (p. 137). 

The questions in the disputatio, however varied, seem to have been 
taken in the order in which they were asked. In the second part, the 
determinatio, the master grouped the questions in some kind of logical 
order. The determinatio was held generally on the next day, in any 
case shortly after the disputatio, and here the maser gave his final and 
considered answers to the questions propounded. It is generally the 


* See the photographs from manuscripts at end of the book. An erratum may 
be noticed here: on p. 28 for Oxham read Hexham. 
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determinatio which has been preserved : but Father Glorieux has printed 
a report of an anonymous disputatio which shows the machine at work. 

These disputations were held in Advent (quodlibeta de natali) and in 
Lent (quodlibeta de paschali). They were not a compulsory part of 
a master’s duties, but voluntary acts. Father Glorieux gives those of 
thirty-one masters, mostly of Paris, besides nine anonymous quodlibets. 
The most prolific author of this kind of literature was Henry of Ghent, 
who produced fifteen quodlibets in fifteen or sixteen years. The number 
of questions in each quodlibet varies from five or six to forty-one or 
forty-two: perhaps twenty would be about the average. 

The historical value of them is that they are (more or less) precise 
answers to precise questions ; that they give the mature views of their 
authors better than the commentaries on the sentences, which were pro- 
duced by bachelors; that they often reveal the personality of their 
authors; that they can generally be accurately dated; and that they 
show what questions were agitating the learned world at particular times. 

Father Glorieux has not attempted to make his list of quodlibets 
complete, and with his help it will be possible to add some more. 
Thus he gives only one quodlibet of Peckham ; thisis found in many manu- 
scripts. But there are curious variations in the versions. Thus question 25 
(Glorieux, p. 221), ‘ Utrum monachus debeat obedire abbati praecipienti 
quod stet in scholis’, is not found in manuscripts at Merton College and 
in the National Library at Florence. Peckham as archbishop encouraged 
Benedictine monasteries to refuse to pay the quotas levied on them for 
the maintenance of their students at Oxford.’ It would be interesting to 
see what views he held on a kindred subject when doctor at Paris. The 
late Professor Tocco printed? the titles of the ninety-one questions of 
Peckham contained in the Florentine manuscript Bibl. Naz. Conv. Soppr. 
I. 1.3. Nos. 62 to 86 correspond (with some variations) with the titles 
printed by Father Glorieux (pp. 220-2), and end ‘Explicit quodlibet de 
naturali ’—clearly a misreading for natali, i.e. an Advent quodlibet. 
But the manuscript evidently contains other quodlibets. Nos. 1-19 
probably form one: nos. 20-33 are part of another, probably also held in 
Advent (qu. 14 begins, ‘Occasione solemnitatis epyphanie incumbentis ’). 
A third quodlibet certainly begins with the words, ‘ Quesita sunt quedam 
cirea Deum et quedam circa creaturam’, in no. 34. This may go on to 
no. 61. But no. 61 and no. 87—both of which have been edited by Father 
Livarius Oliger—though they probably began as qguaestiones quodlibetales, 
tread as if they had been developed and delivered again as quaestiones 
ordinariae. A further study of Peckham’s quodlibets will probably settle 
some doubtful dates in his academic career, and should be of special 
interest to English students of University history, as the introduction of 
disputations de quolibet into Oxford was due to Peckham.? Father Glorieux 


* See Mr. Galbraith’s article on Gloucester College in Snappe’s Formulary (Oxford 
Hist. Soc. Ixxx, 1924), pp. 344, 356. 
* In Fr. Iohannis Pecham Tractatus Tres de Paupertate (Brit. Soc. Francisc. Stud. 
ii, 1910), 
* Chronicon de Lanercost, p. 100: ‘ubi primo omnium disputavit in facultate 
Theologiae de Quolibet.’ 
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has written a book which will give the key to many puzzles in scholastic 
history and method. A. G. Litt. 


Year Books of Edward II, vol. xvii, 8 Edward IT, 1314-1315. Edited for 
the Selden Society by W. C. Bottanp. (London: Quaritch, 1925.) 


THE cases comprised in this volume contain much of interest, notably in 
the judgements and comments of William of Bereford and his fellow-judges. 
John of Dagworth brought a writ of right against the abbot of Bury 
St. Edmunds and claimed the manor of Monksbradfield in direct descent 
from Osbert, who held the manor in the reign of Richard I. The writ was 
one, precipe in capite, which supposed that the plaintiff held in chief of the 
king. At the abbot’s instance the king sent a writ to the justices: ‘ nous 
auoms regarde le Domesday en quez fu troue qe Labbe tent le maner ete 
de nous en chef et auxi coment nous auoms regarde la chartre de fraunchise 
qe veot ge le precipe in capite ne soit graunte a nul homme par quey 
fraunche homme perde sa Court’ (pp. 172-3). The editor notes that 
the justices disregarded the royal message, but he attempts no explanation 
of the appeal by the king to the Great Charter. One would like to know 
more about the secret history of this writ, with its odd application of the 
famous clause in the charter. Reference to Domesday Book was made also 
in another and more interesting case between the tenants of Ewell and the 
prior of Merton. The former averred by Domesday (par domysday) that 
they were of ancient demesne. On this occasion Bereford C.J. asked the 
treasurer and barons of the exchequer for the facts, but the exchequer 
refused to certify the court ‘ pur ceo qe maundement qil auoient ne feut 
qe vne bille enseale du seal Williame de Bereforde’ (p. 145). The judge 
sent again, this time in proper form, and got an answer with the very 
words of Domesday (pp. 145, 151, 161). Both the pleadings and the list 
of services given in the Year Books and record of this case are noteworthy. 
In Marston v. Dalby, a case of debt, Bereford spoke his mind about tallies 
as evidence: a tally is a dumb thing which cannot speak, the notches 
could easily be altered and might refer to bullocks or cows or anything 
else (p. 180). The pleadings in the case of Sweton v. the Prior of Blythe 
dealt with a little problem which must frequently have crossed the minds of 
readers of borough charters. John Sweton, a burgess of Retford, brought 
codfish to market in Blythe and, to the astonishment of the prior, refused 
to pay the usual toll on the ground that by a recent royal charter the 
burgesses of Retford were free from toll throughout the realm of England. 
The decision of Iuge J. was emphatic, and is worthy of quotation : 

Tieu feut come vous allegget ad a ententre de faire et de marche graunte puis 
la Chartre le Roi a vous graunte qar de eyne temps ne se tendre ceo fait qe vous mettez 
auaunt si ceo ne seit en ville le Roi ou ces aunciens demenes ou il ne serra a autres 
preiudiciel son graunte (p. 200). 

We may note, among other details of general interest, the inconvenience 
which occurred if the witnesses to a deed were not drawn from the same 
shire (p. 6), the binding over of a notary (tabelliown) who was found taking 
notes in court in a suspicious manner (p. 87), a flagrant case, in which 
a sheriff connived, of tampering with a writ (pp. 216-20), and a very cleat 
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example of the law concerning husband and wife; adultery, however 
flagrant, could not be pleaded against a wife living in a house in the 
occupancy of her husband. It is the husband’s duty, said Bereford in 
this last case, to protect himself against his guests (‘ mes bien se garde 
le baroun qele meignie il teignt en son oustel ’, p. 109). 

Archivists may care to note that the contemporary number of a certain 
roll of essoins, apparently of Hilary term, 8 Edward II, was xxxix (p. 32). 

Mr. Bolland’s introduction contains his usual careful summary of the 
more important cases. He shrewdly notes that the early fourteenth 
century was clearly the transition period from the ‘ otch’ to the ‘ notch ’ 
(p.xxxvii). By his identification of Fraunk de Gytayne (pp. 98 ff.) with the 
Cardinal Cajetan (Gaetani), archdeacon of Richmond, &c., he brings to light 
the share of this eminent pluralist in trafficking in tithes (p. xxxii), though 
one would like to know why he identifies the cardinal’s agent Francis 
of Luke (de Luco) as a man of Liége. His name suggests that he was a 
southerner.* I find it impossible to follow the argument, contrasting the 
record with the Year Books, in the case of The King v. Bray (p. xl). 
Mr. Bolland might have made rather more of the important case of The 
King v. the Prior of the Hospital of Jerusalem, in which the inaccessibility 
of the royal grant of the Templars’ property made difficulties for the 
prior (pp. 73-9). The history of the transaction is not quite so obscure 
as Mr. Bolland supposes (p. xix); or at all events its obscurity is not due 
to any lack of material.’ 

In the earlier part of his introduction Mr. Bolland discusses a very 
interesting point arising out of the king’s appearance as a litigant in his 
own courts, the early development and technical position of the king’s 
attorney. In the next section, on the statute of William Butler and other 
challenged Edwardian statutes, he betrays his too frequent combination of 
acumen with indifference to the work of others. He makes no reference 
to the able little treatise in which Mr. Plucknett has dealt with the inter- 
pretation of statutes during this period.* F. M. Powicke. 


Huss und Wiclif. Von Jouann Losertu. Zweite Auflage. (Miinchen: 
Oldenbourg, 1925.) 


Dr. LoserTH has now republished his well-known work, which dealt so 
thoroughly with the connexion of Hus and Wiclif. The first edition (1883) 
was translated by Mr. M. I. Evans (1884). In the interval the Wyclif 
Society, the appearance of which the author hailed in a prefatory note to 
the Engiish edition, has completed its work, and some important works 
of Hus have been printed in his native land. Thus printed matter often 
takes the place of what was first quoted from manuscripts. A revision of 
this important book, which raised new questions and had to meet some 
cherished prejudices, was thus needed. All those who know the volumes 

* Cf. Sir Paul Vinogradoff’s paper on Hengham (p. 191) in the volume of Essays in 
Medieval History presented to Professor Tout. 

* Perhaps from Lugo (Lucus, Forum Lucium), between Bologna and Ravenna. 

* See Perkins in the American Historical Review, vol. xv (1910) ; and cf. Conway 
Davies, Baronial Opposition to Edward II, p. 70. 

* Statutes and their Interpretation in the First Half of the Fourteenth Century. 
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of the Wyclif Society appreciate the labours of Dr. Loserth: fourteen 
volumes stand to his credit and our advantage: those who know the 
Society’s work from inside can bear witness to the ready and unfailing 
help given by him and sometimes not recorded. Had it not been for him 
the work could not have been finished, or even carried out. It is not given 
to many to look back, as Dr. Loserth in his new preface tells us he does, 
upon fifty years’ labour in one field: he could not well tell us that he 
entered it as a pioneer and is now recognized as its master. The latest of 
our debts to him is for his revision of Shirley’s Catalogue of Wyclif’s works, 
a useful gift offered by him to the Society. He thoroughly deserves our 
congratulations and they are heartily given. 

One of the most interesting things is the criticism of the often-quoted 
saying of Wyclif (De Triplici Vinculo Amoris), repeated verbally by Hus 
(Contra Anglicum Iohannem Stokes), which has been taken to show that 
Queen Anne had a copy of the Bible in Latin, German, and Czech. (See 
second ed., p. 150; Eng. trans., p. 260.) The only inference that should 
be drawn is that she might or should have had such a work, but it by no 
means asserts that she had. It is a supposition, but not the statement 
of a fact. With more light upon the whole work of Hus, the difficulty, 
supposed to exist in the passage, disappears like others. 

The indebtedness of Hus to Wyclif, and the great extent of his even 
exact quotations, which were proved in the first edition, find full corro- 
boration in the second. It has been said that Hus’s academical works 
would or did show greater independence of Wyclif: this is specially the 
case with his Super IV Sententiarum, which has now been edited by 
W. FlajShans and Marie Kominkova (J. Hus, Opera, tom. ii). But Dr. 
Loserth shows (pp. 144 seq.) that here too Wyclif’s various works were 
freely used. And his original argument is thus reinforced where it might 
have been thought weaker. He has grounds for disagreement with the 
suggestions of more independent thought here. 

The agreement of the two writers upon eucharistic doctrine is not so close 
(p. 189), but even here there are many traces of indebtedness. The pages 
in which this subject is treated (pp. 190 seq.) should be specially noted. 

The four Exkurse at the end are of peculiar interest. They are: (1) the 
spread of Wyclif manuscripts in Bohemia; (2) the relations between 
English and Bohemian Wyclifites, a. p. 1400-20; (3) the destruction of 
churches and monasteries during the Hussite Wars (a shortened reprint 
which is very interesting) ; (4) an ecclesiastical pamphlet of the time when 
the more radical Hussites had been overthrown. Of these appendixes 
the second is the most important for English students: it gathers up 
and discusses many facts, some of which, although not all, could otherwise 
only be gleaned from the volumes of the Wyclif Society and the prefaces 
to them: it is useful to have them collected together, and it is still 
more useful to have their significance, singly and collectively, discussed 
by the most competent authority. 

Finally, it should be said that, although this edition repeats with added 
emphasis the conclusions of its forerunner, the many additions and the 
new material almost give it the importance of a new work. 

J. P. WHITNEY. 
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Miscellanea Hagiographica Hibernica. Edited by the Rev. CHaries 
PiumMeErR, D.D. (Brussels: Société des Bollandistes, 1925.) 


Dr. CHARLES PLUMMER has already done much to deserve the gratitude 
of the Irish saints. He devoted to them the two stout volumes 
of his Vitae Sanctorum Hiberniae, with the two companion volumes 
which he called Bethada Ndem n-Erenn.* He has now published the 
Lives of three more of their number, MacCreiche, Naile, and Cranat. None 
of these has before enjoyed the honours of print, and their names are scarcely 
known even in Ireland. The Lives are taken from a Brussels manuscript 
written in the Irish language, and belonging to the great collection of material 
gathered by Michael O’Clery in the seventeenth century for his projected 
work on the saints of Ireland. If these three were to be drawn from their 
obscurity they could not have wished for a better editor than Dr. Plummer, 
who knows more, it may be safely said, about Irish Saints than any man 
living. He has performed his task with his wonted skill and care: the 
Irish text is accurately reproduced, accompanied by an excellent trans- 
lation, and furnished with brief but sufficient notes and indexes. 
Whether these Lives are worth the trouble which he has bestowed on 
them is a more doubtful question. They have little or no historical value. 
They are of no great antiquity, though they tell of personages who lived 
in the sixth century; they abound in gross anachronisms, as the editor 
shows ; and they throw no fresh light on the state of Christianity in Ireland 
either in the period which they profess to describe or in the time when 
they were composed. And there is as little thought in them of religious 
or moral teaching as of historical truth. Nothing is more noticeable in 
these Lives than the unamiable character and unedifying behaviour 
attributed to the saints. They are quarrelsome, revengeful, jealous, 
avaricious. Much the same may be said, for that matter, of many of the 
other saints whom one meets in Dr. Plummer’s volumes. The chief object 
of their biographers was to magnify the miraculous powers of their heroes. 
These powers are constantly employed to crush some opponent, very often 
some king who ventured to provoke the saint’s displeasure. When the 
offender has made submission he is usually punished by the imposition 
of a tribute to be rendered by himself and his successors in perpetuity to 
the saint and to his representatives. Here we have perhaps the motive 
which most commonly inspired these compositions. They were written 
to forward the material interests of a monastery and to support its claims 
to tithes and offerings. In order that these claims may get a hearing it is 
necessary to catch the attention of readers, and to this end marvellous 
and extravagant stories are invented. In this volume nearly half of the 
life of MacCreiche is taken up with a battle royal between the saint and 
a fire-breathing monster called the Broicsech. The saint, who by reason 
of his venerable age of 180 years is bald, finally throws his skull-cap at his 
adversary and effectually settles his hash. The Broicsech is apparently 
an incarnation of some pestilence to which the popular fancy has given 
this fearsome shape. In the same way another disease, known in Ireland 
as the Crom Chonaill, is visibly reduced to ‘ dust and ashes’ by the same 


1 See ante, xxvi. 562, xxxviii. 432. 
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wonder-worker. In such fanciful legends there is no doubt, as Dr. Plummer 
insists, an element of folk-lore, but there is also little doubt that they have 
been multiplied and employed for his own purposes by the ecclesiastical 
romancer. That is why we find a constant repetition of trite episodes 
and well-worn miracles. There is hardly an incident in these Liver for 
which Dr. Plummer has not been able to produce numerous parallels, 
His notes consist largely of references to the Introduction to his Vitae 
Sanctorum Hiberniae, where the whole stock-in-trade is analysed and 
exemplified to satiety. 

Nothing is known of the authorship of any of these Lives, but 
such information as we have about the manuscript tradition points 
to the activity of local monasteries. For the Life of MacCreiche, 
where the scene is laid chiefly in the Corcomroe district of Clare, O’Clery’s 
source was a manuscript written in the neighbouring county of Tipperary. 
In the Life of Naile we have to do with the neighbourhood of Lough Erne, 
and here O’Clery worked from a Donegal manuscript. The third ‘ Life’ 
is really a single story about the virgin Cranat, who was a native of the 
Fermoy district, and the earliest authority is the Book of Fermoy, a manu- 
script of the fifteenth century. There seems to be no reason for putting 
the origin of any of the three earlier than that period. 

The editor has appended to these Lives what he calls a ‘ tentative cata- 
logue ’ of Irish hagiography, which scholarly readers will probably think 
much the most valuable part of the book. This is not a mere bibliography 
of the printed literature: it is a guide to the manuscript sources, both Irish 
and Latin, not only for the lives of Irish saints, but also for the mass of 
anecdotes, hymns, poems, calendars, and martyrologies in which their names 
appear. To make this catalogue Dr. Plummer must have ransacked all the 
collections of Irish manuscriptsin Dublin, Oxford, London, Edinburgh, Paris, 
and Brussels, very few of which have as yet been examined and described 
with any thoroughness. It is the fruit of immense labour, directed by 
scientific method, and it is offered to us with a simplicity and absence of 
parade which add a crowning grace to so much industry and learning. 


E. J. Gwynn. 


The Estate of the Burgesses in the Scots Parliament and its Relation to the 
Convention of Royal Burghs. By J. D. Macxre and G. 8. Prype. 
(St. Andrews: Henderson, 1923.) 

An Inventory of the Manuscript Records of the Older Royal Burghs of Scot- 
land. By Anna J. Mitt. (St. Andrews University Publication, 
xvii. St. Andrews: Henderson, 1923.) 


Ir is characteristic of the Scottish, as distinct from the English, parliament 
that it remained to the end of its existence a feudal assembly. In theory, 
only the royal burghs, as being corporate tenants-in-chief, were repre- 
sented in the three estates ; and the burgesses failed to combine with the 
freeholders to form a house of commons. This separatist tendency finds 
further illustration in the existence of another assembly, the convention 
of royal burghs, in which the burgesses dealt with their own municipal, 
industrial, and commercial affairs. It is the relations between the estate 
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of the burgesses in the Scottish parliament and the convention of royal 
burghs that the joint authors of this well-written and closely reasoned 
pamphlet, with full references, have traced. In the first period, from 1552 
(when the records of the convention of royal burghs become available) 
until 1600, there is little evidence that the convention attempted to adapt 
itself to the meetings of the Scottish parliament. The burgesses attended 
parliament and returned home without availing themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of holding their own convention at the same time. During the 
second period, from 1600 to 1630, a system was developed which achieved 
‘not only economy of expenditure, but also the more efficient expression 
of the voice of the merchant community in the counsels of the nation’. 
Either the general or a ‘ particular’ convention was arranged so as to 
synchronize with the meeting of the estates, and the personnel of both 
bodies was virtually the same. The burgess estate in parliament and the 
convention of royal burghs became ‘ almost identical’. The desire for 
economy, the fact that both bodies dealt with the same affairs, and the 
necessity of the merchant class meeting beforehand to prepare the business 
it intended to bring before parliament sufficiently explain this develop- 
ment. The records of the convention for 1631-49 are wanting, and when 
comparison is possible after 1660 the evidence shows that a change was 
taking place. During the reigns of William and Mary and Anne, pre- 
arranged meetings of the convention ceased, and the commissioners to 
the convention and to the estates were no longer identical. The change 
corroborates the view, based on other data, that 

frequent summonings, long sessions, and real control over legislation were making 
Parliament a regular and normal institution wherein the Third Estate had ample 


opportunity to make its voice heard, instead of a spasmodic assembly calling for 
effective, preconcerted, and unanimous action on the part of the royal burghs. 


In the course of their inquiry the authors have found it necessary to 
review the whole question of Scottish burgh representation. They have 
thus made their study a valuable contribution to the growing literature 
of Scottish constitutional history. 

Miss Mill’s Inventory, a by-product of her investigations into the 
origins of the drama in Scotland, supplements and corrects the parlia- 
mentary committee’s Report on Local Records published in 1902. Indis- 
pensable as it should prove to students of Scottish burgh records, it would 
have heen even more useful if the references to printed editions had been 
more technically complete. H. W. MEIKLE. 


Thomas Cartwright and Elizabethan Puritanism. By A. F. Scott Pearson. 
(Cambridge : University Press, 1925.) 


Mr. Scott Pearson has made a substantial addition to our knowledge of 
Elizabethan history. He has for the first time established the dates for 
the career of an important figure in the conflicts, both political and theo- 
logical, of the time, and has shown with an almost unnecessary amplitude 
of citation that Cartwright’s views were exactly what we should have 
expected those of a consistent presbyterian to be. Perhaps a Cambridge 
man might have read more into the scanty details of his life at Cambridge. 
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Cartwright in 1560 was receiving the stipend of foundress chaplain at 
St. John’s, but though Mr. Scott Pearson has discovered a statement by 
him that he was ordained deacon by an English archbishop he has not ascer- 
tained the date; and the procedure by which he was denied his degree 
of D.D. is not described in terms that will be intelligible to those whe are 
unfamiliar with Elizabethan Cambridge. Nor is it quite fair to say that 
he was ejected from his fellowship at Trinity in 1572. It was pronounced 
vacant because he had not fulfilled the statutory requirement of receiving 
priest’s orders within seven years of his M.A. degree; and if Cartwright 
was justified in saying that it was customary to overlook this neglect, 
that was an allegation that should be proved by instances from the college 
register. It is to be noted that Cartwright was satisfied with his orders, 
as received from a national church, and repudiated the charge that he 
had been admitted to another ministry ; though like Baxter he held that 
a deacon is as fully a minister as priest or bishop, and refused to proceed to 
a higher grade. This, indeed, according to his doctrine of the parity of 
ministers, could not be attained. He did, however, allow that bishops 
might have their place as ministers of the state, and that it was lawful 
to submit to institution by them, as the representatives of the secular 
authority. Mr. Scott Pearson makes it clear that Cartwright used his 
opportunity as Lady Margaret professor of divinity for a destructive 
criticism of the existing system of the English church. He was appointed 
early in 1570; in June complaint was made to Cecil as chancellor of the 
university, who advised that he should be charged to avoid the con- 
troversy of the day; in August he was suspended by the heads of houses 
and in December was deprived. In June 1571 he was lecturing in the 
university of Geneva, and enjoying the society of Andrew Melville. There 
he spent almost a year, and it cannot be an accident that immediately 
after his return in 1572 the Puritan manifestoes began to be issued, which 
started the agitation that Whitgift and Bancroft were to suppress for a 
generation. 

Of that movement, which collapsed in 1590, Mr. Scott Pearson gives 
a fuller and more consistent account than has yet appeared, carefully 
discriminating between the agitators who were simply anti-Roman and 
seceded from the English church because of its traditional observances, 
those whose principles led them or their successors into congregationalism, 
and lastly the presbyterians. To the last Cartwright consistently adhered ; 
Mr. Scott Pearson would not allow that, as Maitland suggests, their full 
doctrine originated with him. He disapproved the principles as well as the 
tone of Martin Marprelate. He was not for haste ; the church of England 
was ‘a true visible church in need of further reformation’. Therefore the 
clergy among his followers should not forfeit their livings by scruples about 
vestments, though Cartwright himself at Cambridge had ‘ refused the 
cap’. His tenure of the chaplaincy at Antwerp, during which he had been 
offered a theological professorship at Leyden, is for him five years spent 
abroad in the ministry of the church of England. His migrations during 
his exile are traced, and much light thrown upon the affairs of the English 
settlements at Antwerp and Middelburg, where a hot puritanism prevailed 
which caused anxiety to cautious sympathizers like Cecil and Walsingham. 
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They feared the queen, whose personal hostility to the puritans is duly 
brought out. Yet Mr. Scott Pearson is neither just nor consistent when 
his comment on the complaint of a silenced preacher, ‘I stand now for- 
bidden not by the bishops but by our Princess’, is ‘ Thus, one by one, the 
Puritans fell into the clutches of the bishops’, But nothing less than 
a vigorous partisanship could have carried him with such zest through 
what must often have been a tedious research. Still, he has frequent 
happy successes, as when he is able for the first time to give a full account 
of the presbyterian establishment over which Cartwright presided in the 
Channel Islands. Baron de Schickler’s narrative is displaced by Mr. Scott 
Pearson’s. It is noteworthy that Cartwright was enjoying the income 
of the Warwick Hospital, to which Leicester had promoted him, during 
the six years that he spent in Guernsey ; and Mr. Scott Pearson is disposed 
to take Leicester quite seriously as a reformer and a statesman. We 
must thank him for a very solid addition to our knowledge of the details 
of Elizabeth’s reign. E. W. Watson. 


A Discourse upon Usury by way of Dialogue and Orations (1572). By 
Tuomas Witson. With an Introduction by R. H. Tawney. (London: 
Bell, 1925.) 


Mr. TAWNEY has edited this able tract of Thomas Wilson with a degree of 
thoroughness that is distinctly enviable. He prints the text with its 
Elizabethan spelling, dividing it into paragraphs. He omits the marginal 


references to the Bible, the Fathers, and the medieval canonists. As in 
the majority of cases the author cited is mentioned in the text, this omis- 
sion is not serious. The discourse itself is by no means unreadable, and 
occasionally Wilson enlivens his remarks by the judicious introduction 
of an anecdote. 

The editor has given us an introduction which is precisely what is 
wanted. In the space of no less than 172 pages he covers the whole field 
of economic life throughout the sixteenth century. Nor does he confine 
his attention exclusively to tracts and pamphlets in order to illustrate the 
teaching of Thomas Wilson’s Discourse, for with admirable judgement he 
makes extensive use of the drama of the age. It is quite a tenable thesis 
that the dramatist, even more than the pamphleteer, provides us with 
& genuine guide to the movements in contemporary economic thought. 
The pamphleteer writes, for the most part, with a purpose, and this purpose 
we have to bearin mind. The dramatist, on the other hand, does not write 
with an economic purpose, and he all-unconsciously reveals the attitudes 
of men’s minds. The foot-notes reveal the editor’s familiarity with 
such sources as Fitzherbert’s Treatise of Husbandry and Cooke’s Unum 
Necessarium, Marston’s Eastward Ho !, and Middleton’s Father Hubbard’s 
Tales. 

Mr. Tawney tells us just enough about Wilson’s life to make us realize 
that he was no mere recluse of the closet but a man in touch with the 
affairs of life. If Ascham refers kindly to him, if Osorio describes him as 
& most cultivated man, it is no less true that Warwick requires him as 
& jurist and the princess of Orange needs him as a diplomatist. A student 
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of the Fathers and of the medieval schoolmen, he is also a student of the 
canon law, which he esteems highly. We note in his pages that connexion 
between the survival of the common law and the rise of economic indivi- 
dualism which is not seldom ignored. Wilson himself is sufficiently old- 
fashioned to regard the state as the regulator of trade and commerce. His 
mature judgement holds that 

unhappy is the country where the meanest sort has the greatest sway. . . . The state 
is unfortunate in which nothing is permitted to anybody, but much more unfortunate 
in which everything is permitted to all... . The world is not governed by wisdom or 
policy, but by a secret purpose of fatal destiny. Fatum regit mundum. 

Many of us are familiar with the Greshams and the Stoddards, the 
Pallavicinos and the Spinolas, the Schetzes and the Rellingers, and, above 
all, the Fuggers of the sixteenth century, and the least acquaintance with 
their correspondence proves that the dangers of usury, dreaded by Wilson, 
assumed formidable proportions. In the pages of Wilson’s tractate we 
come across not only some such giants of the world of usury, but also 
such smaller members of it in the country districts as the yeoman and the 
parson. When the former is forced to borrow, a neighbour charges him 
20 per cent. for a loan of twenty shillings, 40 per cent. for five pounds, 
and 28 per cent. for seven pounds. There is quite a modern ring in the 
story of the yeoman who receives a loan of twenty pounds only on con- 
dition that he takes half of it in the shape of a superannuated mare ‘not 
worth eight pounds’. 

Mr. Tawney reviews the position of the needy gentleman with singular 
acuteness, and he takes occasion to show that the landlords of the tradi- 
tional class did not usually press their tenants severely, but when they 
were superseded here and there by the nouveaua riches they decidedly 
pressed their tenants unduly, a position with not a few modern parallels 
to support it. Occasionally we meet with such enterprising landlords as 
the Willoughbys of Nottingham. For several generations they pursued 
a continuous policy of supplementing their income from agricultural land 
by opening coal-mines and establishing iron-mines. We learn that in 
the nineties they were spending at the rate of nearly twenty thousand 
a year on iron-mills at Codnor, and that, later, they were in communication 
with an inventor of a new pumping machine which ‘ shall draw fifteen 
ton of water at one hour’s space at one hundred fathom deep, with the help 
of only two able men’. Obviously, we are approaching the age when there 
is a strong demand for capital which must somehow, in spite of current 
views about usury, be met. Saving took the form of corn, cattle, stocks of 
raw material, furniture, plate, jewellery, and coins. Though the editor 
pours scorn on those who give a late origin for banking, he is aware that 
hoarding was commonly practised, even by men of the standing of Sir 
Thomas Gresham. Mr. Tawney analyses the different schools of usury 
with abundant learning, and he provides us with a judicious survey of the 
position of the reformers. He lays stress on the consideration that if the 
Reformation undermined the theoretical supremacy of religion over 
matters of economic conduct, it did so without design and against the 
intention of most reformers. The teaching of Luther and Calvin is particu- 
larly examined, and the editor has no difficulty in coming to the conclusion 
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that Calvin was no Calvinist. The pope of Geneva provides but another 
instance of the view that the fictions of history are sometimes as important 
as its facts. Rosert H. Murray. 


James Harrington’s Oceana. Edited with notes by S. B. Linsecren. 


(Publications of the New Society of Letters at Lund. Lund: Gleerup, 
1924.) 


Tuts edition of the text of the Oceana, with a very full and learned com- 
mentary, is only a part of the important work projected by Dr. Liljegren 
of the university of Lund. The complete work will include other volumes, 
one dealing with ‘the origin, the form, the sources, the effect’, &c., of 
Oceana, and another with the question called by Harrington ‘ the balance 
of property ’, and its historical significance in England. The text is based 
upon two copies of the original edition of 1656. 

All those who are interested in the history of the development of 
political theories in general, or in relation to the seventeenth century in 
particular, will receive the present volume with great satisfaction, and 
will look forward to the appearance of the completed work. For the 
volume serves as an assurance that we may hope that the political theory 
of the seventeenth century will be handled in that detailed, but also 
comprehensive, fashion which it requires. It is really not sufficient that 
we should have a treatment, however able, of a few of the leading points 
in the development of this theory ; what is needed is a much more detailed 
and complete view of the whole literature of the subject. 

Dr. Liljegren has given us in his elaborate annotation an admirable 
study of the literary influences under which Harrington worked, and only 
those who have done similar work can appreciate the labour which has 
been required to produce this. It is evident that the whole method of 
Harrington’s work is entirely different from that of the more famous 
writers of the time. It has no relation to the methods of Hobbes and 
Spinoza, and as little to those of Hooker and Locke. It may indeed be 
urged that Harrington is greatly inferior to any of these in philosophical 
power, but he has a much closer relation to the actual constitutional 
conditions of his time. He also iilustrates very clearly the kind of influence 
which the classical revival exercised upon the literary politicians. 

It is indeed specially interesting to observe the mass of references not 
so much to the political theory, as to the history of the ancient world, 
Hellenic, Roman, and Jewish. Harrington is no doubt a good deal over- 
weighted by the quantity of his historical knowledge—the question of the 
value of the study of classical literature in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries upon the progress of political thought has still to be dealt with— 
and yet this quasi-historical method is interesting, and if his knowledge 
of the earlier history of England is imperfect, he has at least seen some- 
thing of the historical development of English political institutions. With 
this there goes a constant reference to the contemporary institutions 
of some European states, especially to those of Venice, but also to those 
of the Netherlands and of Switzerland. : 

It would however be unjust to Harrington not to appreciate the fact 
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that his work is much nearer to a project of constitutional reform than to 
a treatise upon the principles or ideals of political theory. It has the 
defects, but also the merits of such a work. It has none of the force and 
penetration: of More’s criticism of society in the Utopia, nor has it the 
breadth and the profound philosophical conception of the character and 
purpose of the state which we find in Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity. But 
Harrington has a real hold upon the actual foundations of the social as 
well as the constitutional structure of England, and in spite of an appear- 
ance of pedantry in some of his details, he has a characteristically English 
tendency to modify rather than to destroy. A. J. CARLYLE. 


The American Colonies in the Eighteenth Century. By H. L. Oscoon, 
Four vols. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1924-5.) 

Herbert Levi Osgood. By Dixon R. Fox. (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1924.) 


In the brief but most suggestive account of the late distinguished historian, 
Professor Osgood, by Mr. D. R. Fox, there is a striking description of his 
methods of work : 


Most of the time he had working with him five or six copyists and secretaries, most 
of them professional salaried investigators, while others were the members of his 
family, wife, son, and daughter, who shared his generous purpose and his spirit 
of devotion. He laid out assignments from the lists and calendars of documents and 
correspondence and was in constant consultation with them all, keeping parallel in 
his mind half a dozen lines of interest, like Caesar dictating to his corps of scribes. 


His first great work on The American Colonies in the Seventeenth Century * 
showed at once the range of his knowledge and his capacity for philo- 
sophical generalization, so that it is a disappointment to find the more 
detailed study of the eighteenth century failing to rise to the level of its 
inspiring predecessor. The first volume, indeed, amply fulfils expecta- 
tions. Nothing could be better than the account of the administrative 
framework of the empire; of the board of trade and of commercial rela- 
tions before and after the Act of Trade of 1696. The administrative 
changes consequent to that act are also clearly dealt with, as also are 
the important subjects of Indian relations; of the production of naval 
stores and of piracy. But even in this volume the main stress is laid on 
the series of colonial wars. It is true that Dr. Osgood justifies this 
emphasis on the ground that these wars ‘were a very prominent series of 
events in this period, and those which fundamentally distinguished it 
from the periods which preceded and followed’. But their importance in 
this respect might surely have been brought out without covering in 
great detail ground which had already been made good by the industry and 
eloquence of Parkman. Apart from the treatment of the wars, the volumes 
are mainly taken up with a detailed account of the political doings in 
the various colonies. Dr. Osgood had of course every right to deal with 
the ‘politico-economic’ aspect of the history ‘with the emphasis on the 
first part of the compound’; but one may be allowed to regret that in 
a work of this length the economic and social sides of the history did not 
receive fuller treatment. We are told that the land system which occupied 

See ante, xxii. 804. 
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so important a place in the earlier work was not dealt with in the later 
because ‘the changes of the eighteenth century only occurred in minor 
details’, but we should have thought that such changes were of greater 
importance than many of the petty political details here chronicled. On 
the other hand, the account of the extension of the church of England in 
the colonies, and of the great awakening and its results, is very complete 
and satisfactory. 

It is rash to differ from Dr. Osgood in a matter of opinion, but Bello- 
mont and Sir W. Stapleton’s agent, Jeaffreson, would not have agreed 
that Blathwayt was ‘ under the limitations of his time . . . an honest 
official’. There is one point connected with Spotswood’s administration 
in Virginia which Dr. Osgood has failed to notice. Spotswood sought by 
means of inspectorships connected with tobacco to set on foot a nucleus 
of ‘king’s friends’ in the colonial assembly. The attempt was a complete 
failure, but nevertheless it was not without significance. 

It is when we come to the last volume that the circumstances in which 
it had to be produced are especially regrettable. The author had intended 
to write a chapter on slavery as it affected government with respect to 
land defence and finance, and another in which institutional tendencies 
in the continental colonies would have been compared with those of Ireland 
and the West India islands. He had intended also to write a final chapter 
briefly summing up conclusions from the four volumes, a loss which is 
for the present generation at least irreparable. 

Still, within the limitations which we have ventured to comment on, 
The American Colonies in the Eighteenth Century shows a high-water mark 
of learning and of luminous judgement which will secure for it a place 
among the classics of American history. It is a melancholy fact that 
a work of this character was for some time in vain seeking a publisher, 
and that but for the generosity of a past pupil of Dr. Osgood, not himself 
especially interested in historical studies, it might not, as things are at 
present, have obtained publication. The tragic state of things brought 
about by post-war conditions has never received more vivid illustration. 

H. E. Ecerton. 


La Grande Guerre des Corsaires. Dunkerque (1702-1715). Par Henrt 
Mato. (Paris: Emile-Paul, 1925.) 

Les Derniers Corsaires. Dunkerque (1715-1915). Par Henri Mato. 
(Paris: Emile-Paul, 1925.) 


Iv his earlier work, Les Corsaires Dunkerquois et Jean Bart, M. Malo traced 
the maritime history of Dunkirk from the middle ages down to the death 
of Jean Bart, which came just before the opening of the war of the Spanish 
succession. He now completes the story, for it is a story with an end. 
M. Malo truly says of the peace of 1815 : 


Cette fois, ce sera bien la fin de la guerre de Course. II n’était pas besoin que la 
Déclaration de Paris de 1856 en proclamat la suppression: désormais, étant donné 
les conditions de la navigation, les marines d’ Etat seules peuvent pratiquer la Course ; 
on l’'a bien vu durant la derniére guerre.* 


1 See ante, xxix. 610. * Les Derniers Corsaires, p. ix. 
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Brief as the four volumes are, they represent a great deal of hard 
work. Almost the whole of M. Malo’s material comes from unpublished 
local and national archives. He has one good quality which the 
investigators of new subjects and new documents often lack: he is 
content to give his results briefly and pointedly. Even his foot-notes 
are severely business-like. Although the text is readable and the subject 
romantic, the books have a distinct value as works of reference. The 
methodical lists of Dunkirk captains at the ends of the volumes are 
specially useful. 

The first of the two new volumes begins with a rapid narrative of the 
naval operations based on Dunkirk in the Spanish succession war and the 
preparatory work ashore. From 1702 to 1710 there were royal squadrons, 
commanded first by Pointis, who was ineffective, then by the capable 
St. Pol, after him by Forbin, who is famous at least up to his deserts, and 
lastly by Tourouvre. The most important undertaking was the descent 
on Scotland in 1708, but about this M. Malo has little if anything to tell 
us that is new. After 1710 Louis XIV left the commerce-destroying of 
Dunkirk to private enterprise. M. Malo, in a series of lucid chapters, 
discusses special aspects of the work, the use of galleys, the captains and 
crews, the complicated and difficult administration on shore. From the 
point of view of general history the most important page is that where the 
statistics of the ‘guerre de course’ are given (p. 126). It must be remem- 
bered that this was ‘la grande guerre’ for Dunkirk: it was the zenith of 
this form of war. Dunkirk was the first in it among the ports. Calais, 
Toulon, and Marseilles came next, but others, such as St. Malo, had a share 
worth mentioning. Dunkirk had more than 360 privateering captains in 
these twelve years. At one time a hundred privateers were at sea together. 
Even in the last year of the war there were forty. Altogether 1,640 enemy 
and neutral ships made prize or held to ransom were accounted for at 
Dunkirk. Some of these, no doubt, appear in the calculation more than 
once, but there must have been many which do not appear at all, for the 
reason that their booty was made away in distant ports or even as near as 
Ostend. The gross value of prize ships and goods dealt with at Dunkirk 
was more than 83 million livres (more than 6 millions sterling), the net 
value to the captors 30 million livres (more than 2 million pounds). If 
these figures seem low, it must be remembered that, as a distinguished 
administrator has said, ‘ merchant shipping has throughout history 
occupied both in the public mind and in the economic system of the world 
a place altogether out of proportion to either the human effort or the 
capital which it represents ’.* 

The other volume begins with the time when the fortifications of 
Dunkirk had been razed in accordance with the Utrecht treaty. There 
is not much to say about the thirty years of peace, and in the four wars 
from 1744 to 1815, as before, little is added to the well-known history of the 
greater events. The decline and partial recovery of the Dunkirk privateers, 
which M. Malo attributes wholly to the successive French governments 
and not to any local changes, are shown well by the statistics of results. 
The gross value of the prizes in the war of the Austrian succession was 

? Sir Arthur Salter, Allied Shipping Control, p. 7. 
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35 million livres (pp. 36-7) ; in the Seven Years’ war (pp. 102-3) it was 
more than this, and in the American war (p. 151) it rose to 65 millions. 
The period of the Revolution was unfavourable to Dunkirk in several 
different ways. A succession of confusing changes in the administrative 
system did almost as much harm to privateering as the collapse of the 
French navy and the statesmen’s ignorance and neglect of maritime 
strategy. Napoleon made things no better, and the activity of Dunkirk 
in his time sank low. It became, in fact, subordinate to Boulogne. Even 
in this period, however, M. Malo finds plenty of exciting and amusing 
incidents. 

An unfamiliarity with British history which M. Malo sometimes betrays 
will not seriously inconvenience British readers; but at several points 
his work would have been improved if he had been able to make a fuller 
use of authorities in English. The long parliamentary discussions of naval 
matters throw a good deal of light on French privateering. Sir John 
Knox Laughton’s articles in the Dictionary of National Biography would have 
been useful, and his article on Captain Thomas Smith in an early volume 
of this Review * was really necessary, but was unfortunately overlooked. 
There are some mistakes in names: one which might cause confusion 
is in La Grande Guerre, pp. 113-14, where Holbrook in Suffolk is called 
*Olborck’ and described as being on the Thames. G. N. Ciark. 


The Earl Bishop. By Wrttam 8. Cuitpe-PemBerton. Two vols. 
(London: Hurst and Blackett, 1925.) 


THE versatile and eccentric Frederick Hervey, bishop of Derry, who 
succeeded as earl of Bristol in 1779, attracted a good deal of attention 
in his own day; but though he received fairly adequate notice in the 
works of Froude and Lecky dealing with Irish history, he had been generally 
forgotten till Mr. C. Litton Falkiner drew a vivid picture of ‘ The Earl Bishop’ 
in the Edinburgh Review (vol. clxxxviii, 1898), reprinted in his Studies 
in Irish History and Biography in 1902. Some of the bishop’s letters which 
appeared in Mr. Vere Foster’s The Two Duchesses in 1898 further stimulated 
interest in the subject, and there was aroused a certain amount of curiosity 
about this singular personage and his varied life. We must, therefore, be 
grateful to the late Mr. W. 8. Childe-Pemberton, who had some previous 
experience in biography, for giving us a‘ Life’ on such a generous scale, 
and so well illustrated by portraits from Ickworth and Downhill. The 
picture even now is far from complete, but it is as much as we are ever 
likely to get (for Mr. Childe-Pemberton was diligent in tracing the bishop’s 
voluminous correspondence), or, we may add, as the subject deserves. 
The bishop was not a great man : in the latter part of his life it may even 
be doubted whether he was a good man. But his career presents various 
interesting features, partly due to his peculiar character, and partly 
illustrating the age in which he lived. One can hardly imagine him 
belonging to any other period than the second half of the eighteenth 
century. The new material in these volumes throws some light on his 
character and doings. For one thing it becomes clear that when he took 
» Ante, iv. 65. 
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orders in 1754 he had no idea of becoming a country parson. He never 
held a living, but lived quietly near Ickworth, the family seat in Suffolk, 
and in 1761 even accepted secular office as principal clerk of the privy 
seal. His aim was high ecclesiastical preferment, and so, when his brother 
was lord lieutenant of Ireland, he succeeded, with the support of Lord 
Chatham, in becoming bishop of Cloyne in 1767. A fortunate vacancy 
made him in the next year bishop of Derry, the richest see in Ireland. 
He seems to have been a model Irish bishop, generous to and interested in 
the welfare of his clergy, and to the end of his life conscientious in the 
exercise of his patronage. Even more remarkable was his sympathetic 
attitude towards the dissenters, whether catholic or protestant, who formed 
the great majority in hisdiocese. Where else can we find an Anglican bishop 
providing places of worship for his Roman catholic neighbours? All 
through his Irish career he consistently protested against the legal 
disabilities of the catholics as one of the main causes of Irish discontent. 
His political activities as a nationalist, reaching their climax in his support 
of the volunteer movement in 1783, have often been described and com- 
mented upon; and letters published in this book merely emphasize and 
amplify what we knew already. Less familiar is the story of his unofficial 
diplomacy during his last residence on the Continent, when he tried to 
interest the British government in his schemes for resisting the spread of 
the French Revolution over Europe. But his conduct in Ireland had 
destroyed his credit with English ministers, and ultimately he himself 
fell into the clutches of the enemy, and suffered both imprisonment and 
loss of property. " 

Two characteristic features of the bishop’s life were his love of travel 
and his patronage of architecture and art. He liked foreign countries, 
especially Germany and Italy; and was intimate with Italian cardinals 
and German sovereigns, notably with Frederick William II of Prussia 
and his mistress, Countess Lichtenau. Italy at last became his home, 
but next to it he preferred Ireland. After he became earl of Bristol he 
was little at Ickworth, the climate of which did not suit him; though he 
characteristically began a new house on a grand scale, which he left to 
be finished by his son. But he revelled in the fresh air and scenery of his 
own diocese, and built himself two great houses there, one of which, 
Downhill, looking out on the Atlantic, still remains with the branch of his 
family which he planted there. One of his great interests in Italy was the 
collection of pictures and marbles with which to furnish his houses. We 
should have liked to know more about the nature and quality of his 
acquisitions, but those at Downhill have mostly perished by a fire, while 
the collections accumulated at Rome for Ickworth were confiscated by the 
French. Some new information about the bishop’s purchases has been 
culled from Roman archives, but on the whole the results are disappointing. 
From incidental remarks which appear in his letters he seems to have been 
a discriminating connoisseur. An interesting project of his, a good deal 
in advance of his own time, was to have at Ickworth a gallery illustrating 
the history of Italian painting from Cimabue to Pompeio Battoni, and of 
German painting from Albert Diirer (the Homer of painting, as he calls 
him) to Angelica Kaufmann. He must have been one of the first collectors 
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of ‘primitives ’.’ In another direction it may be noticed that he was one 
of the patrons of Flaxman. 

The text of the book in places suffers from want of the revision which 
the author would no doubt have given it. And occasionally in transcribing 
the bishop’s letters he has failed to recognize names: thus ‘ Kimavus’ 
(p. 112) is the Timavus, ‘Raguoa’ (p. 151) is Ragusa, ‘Mercante’ (p. 419) 
should be ‘Mecenate’ (i.e. Maecenas), and ‘Polimea’ (p. 518) is probably 
the Neapolitan painter, Solimena. The notes inserted in the body of the 
text, after the fashion of The Farington Diary, should at least have been 
enclosed in square instead of round brackets. G. McN. Rusnrorts. 


The Quebec Act: A Study in Statesmanship. By R. Covrtanp. (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1925.) 


Att students of Canadian history will feel grateful to Mr. Coupland 
for his attractive presentment of the case for the Quebec Act. If he has 
not adduced any new evidence regarding that measure, he has made 
skilful employment of the material carefully collected by others; he has 
a keen sense of proportion, and the clearness, simplicity, and precision of 
the narrative unite to impart verisimilitude to the case made for the act 
and for the policy of Carleton against recent criticism. But Mr. Coupland 
is free from mere partisanship; he has endeavoured to appreciate the 
position of the opponents of the act and to explain sympathetically their 
point of view, and, if he has not wholly succeeded in this effort, neutrality 
and complete impartiality notoriously do not make for interesting writing, 
and the purpose of historical investigation is often more effectively served 
by the definite adoption of decided views. Nor is there any doubt that the 
opinions adopted by the author, even when they do not carry conviction, 
are yet sufficiently founded to deserve the most careful consideration. 
There is one ground, however, on which the author justifies the passing 
of the Quebec Act, but which must be regarded as definitely unsatisfactory. 
It is maintained (pp. 33, 116, 194) that the British Crown was under 
treaty obligation to preserve a part at least of the French civil law, that 
relating to tenure and matters necessarily connected therewith. The only 
treaty obligation binding the Crown was that contained in Article IV of 
the treaty of Paris, which is absolutely silent on the law to be followed in 
Canada, though it makes express—if ambiguous—provision as to religion. 
His Most Christian Majesty doubtless felt that his duty to the church 
imposed on him this regard for his former subjects, but that no useful 
purpose would be served by an effort to dictate to the new sovereign of 
lands, which he absolutely ceded in the most express and ample terms, 
the mode in which he should exercise his sovereign powers as to civil law. 
The capitulation of Montreal, which is relied upon as a treaty, never had, 
nor could have, any such value; it was a military arrangement made 
between a victorious and a defeated general, and the marquis de Vaudreuil 
had as little authority to decide the ultimate fate of Canada as had 
General Amherst on his part. To convert any part of it into 
a treaty required the assent of the two Crowns, and what they deter- 
mined upon was the treaty of Paris. Even had the capitulation been 
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regarded as a treaty, it would have told directly against the contention, 
for the general declined absolutely to accede to the request that the 
Canadians should continue to be governed by the Customs of Paris and 
the local laws, replying with perfect propriety that they would become 
subjects of the king, that is, they must accept such laws as might be 
imposed on them. The suggestion that promises of security of property 
given in articles 34 and 37 of the capitulation imported the preservation 
of the local legal system is clearly untenable ; the requests in the capitula- 
tion were in no wise linked up with the demands as to property. It is 
a mistake to cite (p. 83, n. 1) Maséres’s memorandum of 1769 as holding 
that ‘ the Government was bound by article 37 of the Capitulation of 
Montreal and by the Treaty of Paris to maintain the French law as regards 
land tenure’. Maséres was much too sound a lawyer to adopt such a view ; 
instead he ingeniously contended that the terms of article 37 of the 
capitulation, promising security of property, must be understood to be 
a grant by the Crown of the law of tenure at least, and that this grant 
was continued by the definitive treaty of peace. It is noteworthy that 
Maséres does not cite the article of the treaty on which he relies, and in 
point of fact, as mentioned above, there is no such article. Nor is Thur- 
low (p. 33, n. 1) responsible for the doctrine: he relies on the principle 
that by the general principles of international law the Canadians might 
justly expect no alteration to be made in the laws under which they lived, 
save such as were essentially bound up with sovereignty ; but of treaty 
obligation he has not a word. Mr. Coupland is also under a misappre- 
hension in thinking that ‘ it was a moot point, not decided till Lord 
Mansfield’s famous judgement in 1774, whether the King-in-Council 
could alone and without act of Parliament abolish the legal system of 
a “ceded” colony’. Lord Mansfield in that judgement asserts the 
contrary, stating that the power of the king to change the law of a con- 
quered colony had never hitherto been questioned, and proving his state- 
ment by unbroken authority including that of Coke. Mr. Alvord’s effort 
to show that the introduction of English law into Quebec was a mere 
blunder does not deserve the epithet ‘ attractive’ (p. 34, n. 1), for it is 
plainly the case that it was the idea of directing settlers to Canada which 
induced the general decision to introduce the English constitutional system 
and laws into Grenada along with the Floridas and Canada. 

That the decision to perpetuate French law was wise is difficult of 
proof. Unquestionably the retention of the law of tenure conciliated the 
seigneurs, but it enabled them, and the British purchasers of seigneuries, 
to oppress the habitants, and the only evidence of a positive kind available 
suggests that the habitants were alienated rather than won over by the 
retention (p. 156). The system was in fact an intolerable nuisance, and 
Quebec ultimately had to get rid of it. In the case of commercial and 
civil law, other than that of property in land and its incidents, the case 
against the retention of French law is conclusive ; Maséres, Chief Justice 
Hey, Carleton himself in a wiser mood (p. 75), saw the need for it ; the Crown 
had induced settlement in Canada on the strength of a formal promise 
of English law and its honour was involved in its maintenance as regards 
commercial transactions and the general law at least, and not even 
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Mr. Coupland (pp. 131-3) can make plausible the refusal of Carleton to 
carry out the positive and unqualified commands of his sovereign to secure 
the passing of an ordinance by the first council appointed under the new 
act providing for the use of English law outside the field of tenure and its 
incidents. That such an ordinance might not have conciliated the British 
malcontents may or may not be true; it was, however, an obligation 
honourably due to them, and the only excuse for Carleton’s conduct 
must be his sincere, but quite unfounded, belief in his power by pro- 
pitiating the French Canadians to secure forces to suppress the democrats 
of America, to whose aspirations he was as opposed as North himself 
(p. 65). His disobedience has cost Canada a wholly needless and meaning- 
less discrepancy of law between Quebec and the other provinces affecting 
matters totally unconnected with religion or nationality. 

The recognition of French nationality by the Quebec Act served 
ultimately a useful purpose, but to describe on this account (p. 96) North 
as in this instance the ‘ real champion of freedom’ is to confer a very 
undeserved honour; North had no intention whatever of promoting 
freedom (cf. p. 100) ; he revealed clearly enough that his real aim was to 
arm the Roman catholics of Canada for the suppression of American 
revolt (p. 100), and the express testimony of Burke, Fox, and Chatham 
(pp. 97, 103) confirms the view that this was his purpose. Fortunately, 
the evil intention was frustrated through Carleton’s inability to raise 
either French Canadians or Indians against the colonists, and, serious as 
was the effect of the passing of the act on the temper of the malcontents, 
we may admit that the other causes of friction would in any event have 
resulted in the separation of the colonies from a mother-country which had 
forgotten the meaning of liberty. But in view of the facts it is difficult to 
maintain the high opinion of Carleton held by Mr. Coupland ; his interest 
in the French Canadians was, it seems, subordinate throughout to his 
desire to use them for the maintenance of British rule in North America. 

In a very interesting discussion (pp. 151-72) of the reasons which pre- 
vented the habitants from siding actively with either side in the war of 
1775-6, the author lays just stress on the conflicting influences brought to 
bear on them. Historically the fact is of great significance, for it marks 
the definite appearance as a factor in Canadian history of the rooted 
objection of the French-Canadian peasantry to military service. We are 
accustomed, doubtless wrongly, to think of the French settlers in Canada 
as essentially men of war, but this is clearly a total misapprehension of 
the psychology of the habitant, whose true disposition was revealed the 
moment that the fall of the French system of government released him 
from effective royal and seigniorial pressure. A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 


Histoire Diplomatique de la Gréce de 1821 & nos Jours. Par Epovarp 
Driautt et MicneLt Luéritier. 3 tomes. (Paris: Presses Uni- 
versitaires, 1925.) 


Mucu has been published recently on the modern history of Greece ; but, 
while Professor Karolides and M. Aspréas have narrated both the internal 
development and external relations of the Hellenes since the War of Inde- 
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pendence, the present book is not a history of the Greeks but of the diplo- 
matic manoeuvres which surrounded the birth and growth of the Greek state. 
Indeed, it might be called ‘the struggle of Greece against diplomacy ’. 
It contains much that is new and authentic, for it is based—in the third 
volume almost exclusively—upon the unpublished archives of Greece, 
Great Britain, France, Austria, Russia, and Denmark, and upon private 
Greek documents, such as those of the Mavrocordato family, omitting, 
however, the Finlay papers and the published archives of Hydra. But 
it is marred throughout by a strong racial bias against Great Britain, due 
to an incapacity to understand the British mentality, to which no English- 
man and few Greeks would ascribe the ingenious motives of self-interest 
responsible (according to M. Driault and his collaborator) for all our 
diplomacy in Greece. It is true that the former frankly describes as 
un peu scabreuse the French policy in 1825 of ‘ seeking the confidence of 
the Greeks while coming to an agreement with the Porte and furnishing 
instructors and officers to the pasha of Egypt’, and he rightly criticizes 
the aggressive policy of Palmerston in the Don Pacifico affair and the 
conflict between rival foreign influences which marred so much of 
Otho’s reign. ‘ L’entente cordiale ’, as he writes, ‘ne l’est souvent que 
de nom.’ But his facts, mostly derived from Lenormant, about the 
British protectorate in the Ionian Islands are not always correct. Thus 
the constitution of 1817 did not last ‘during the whole period of the 
English domination ’ (i. 73): it was replaced by the liberal charter of 1849. 
Not an ‘ arch of triumph ’ but a circular Ionic temple still recalls Maitland’s 
return to Corfii in 1816. He ignores Leake’s pamphlet on Cervi and 
Sapienza, and does not realize the advantage of neutrality to Corft and 
Paxo in the war of 1897 and in 1923, while his assertion that ‘ England 
would never permit Greece to form an independent naval force ’ (ii. 133) 
is contradicted by the repeated British naval missions sent at the request 
of the Greek government. 

The first two volumes, the work of M. Driault alone, describe, after 
a long and occasionally rhetorical introduction, the diplomacy of the War 
of Independence, of the creation of the Greek kingdom, and of the reign 
of Otho; the third, the work of M. Lhéritier, that of the interregnum and 
of the reign of George I down to the conclusion of the Berlin Treaty. 
Little-known episodes are Metternich’s offer of Lissa to the knights of 
St. John, Mustapha III’s idea of establishing a principality in the Morea 
in 1774, the French candidatures to the Greek throne in 1824-5, the comic 
Comnenos candidature in 1831 (like that of ‘ Prince ’ Eugéne Laskaris in 
1924), and the anathema against Zogrdphos in 1840 (like that against 
M. Venizelos in 1916). Queen Amalia’s chief maid of honour, Rudhart’s 
béte noire, was not called ‘ Willy’ (ii. 169). She was a German, named 
von Wylich—so M. Th. Vellianites informs me—who had spent her 
childhood in England, and spoke English as her mother tongue; hence 
Rangabés called her in his Memoirs an ‘ Englishwoman’. The account 
of the September revolution of 1843 never once mentions Makrygidnnes, 
one of its chief authors, and omits the fact, brought out by M. Karolides, 
that the provinces did not want it. Otho did not on that occasion make 
his appearance ‘ on the balcony ’, but at the historic window, still shown. 
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No idea is given of the feeling against the Francophil Koléttes on his 
death, but we have a most interesting narrative from the French minister 
Mercier of his and his British colleague’s conversation with Otho during 
the ‘ occupation’ in 1855, and a noble, unpublished letter of the exiled 
Amalia. The earliest Prussian attempt to obtain influence in Greece in 
1844, the rivalry of Italy as early as 1862 to Greek expansion in the 
Levant (ii. 480), her aims on Corfti as far back as 1865 (iii. 151), the 
American plan of buying Melos in 1866 (iii. 192), the Greco-Serbian treaty 
of 1867, the germs of the later Balkan league in 1869, Jules Ferry’s 
shrewd observations during his mission at the time of the Laurion question, 
and the admirable sketch of George I in 1864, fully confirmed by Finlay’s 
Times correspondence, attract attention. The difficulties of a foreign 
occupant of the Greek throne in moments when the ‘ great idea ’ prevailed 
are well described, and the book is written throughout in a spirit of 
sympathy with the aims of Hellenism and the genius of the Greek people. 
The authors justly recognize that patriotism, which is regarded as a virtue 
in big nations, cannot fairly be considered as a vice in smaller peoples. 
But Otho’s fall was due to his childlessness and his immersion in details 
rather than to his failure to realize the ‘ great idea ’. 

A few errors may be indicated. The description of the government 
of Mt. Athos (i. 98) is obsolete since the changes of 1920. Pronoia is a 
suburb of Nauplia, not of ‘ Argos’ (ii. 94); the second prince of Samos was 
not ‘Stephanazy’ but Alexander Callimachi (ii. 145). The Kopais was 
drained much later, and by a British company (ii. 425). Danilo of Monte- 
negro was not the ‘father’ of Mirko, the victor of Grahovo (ii. 464). 
Elliot, sent on a special mission to Athens in 1862, had not ‘ already been 
minister there ’ (iii. 33); Wyndham in 1877-8 was only chargé d'affaires 
(iii. 470, 482). 

There are several maps and three full bibliographies, brought well up 
to date; e.g. they include Mr. Dawson’s article on the Archduke 
Maximilian and the Greek Crown in this Review for 1922.1 But Papar- 
theg6poulos should be cited in a newer edition. M. Karolides has now 
published four volumes on this period, and Dusmani’s book on Gladstone’s 
mission to the Ionian Islands is omitted, while a visit to the Finlay library 
when M. Driault was in Athens would have added some rare pamphlets. 

WiLi1aM MILLER. 


La Politique Turque en Afrique du Nord sous la Monarchie de Juillet. By 
JEAN Serres. (Paris: Geuthner, 1925.) 


Tue expedition to Algiers, whence the French African Empire has deve- 
loped, started not under the ‘monarchy of July’, the reign of Louis- 
Philippe, who mounted the throne in consequence of the revolution of 
July 1830, but in the reign of Charles X. By the time of the announce- 
ment of the capitulation the revolution was gathering strength. It was, 
therefore, left to the new government to solve the problems occasioned by 
this enterprise, which was the invasion of a province claimed by Turkey, 
whose best friends the French declared themselves to be. By 1848 the 


1 Ante, xxxvii. 107. 
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French claim to this province was no longer in dispute, and the policy of 
Louis-Philippe’s government ‘ a amené’, says M. Serres, ‘ en soixante-dix 
ans la France 4 conquérir la totalité de l'Afrique du Nord’. This is not 
quite accurate ; Morocco did not become a French protectorate till 1911, 
and the Tripolitaine, which belongs to Northern Africa, has been seized 
by Italy. But the process whereby Turkey let herself be ousted from 
Africa was well worth tracing, and on this matter the work of M. Serres 
furnishes welcome light. 

He claims with justice to have worked mainly on unpublished material ; 
this being the diplomatic correspondence preserved in the Foreign Offices 
of England and France. The Turks who figure in his narrative are 
shadowy ; the French and English ministers of state are somewhat less so, 
the most substantial being M. Guizot and Lord Palmerston. The real 
protagonists are the English and French consuls at Tunis and Tripoli. 
Mr. Warrington was matched with M. Schwebel in Tripoli, and M. de Lagau 
with Sir Thomas Reade in Tunis. The Turks, having lost Algeria, hastened 
. to secure Tripoli, where they installed a pasha of their own. If they could 
also have secured Tunisia they would have had a fair chance of recovering 
Algeria, as Mohammedans have a prejudice in favour of a Mohammedan 
empire. One of the first acts of General Bourmont after the taking of 
Algiers was to arrange that the name of the Ottoman caliph should be 
omitted from the Friday khutbah. 

The history enucleated by M. Serres is, therefore, in the main a diplo- 
matic struggle around Tunis ; the British contention was that Tunis was 
a province of Turkey, and its bey a Turkish pasha ; the French contention 
was that the bey was an independent sovereign. When the bey thought 
fit to come to Paris, he was received in the latter capacity by the French 
king ; he had intended visiting London also, but being told that the queen 
would not receive him unless he were presented by the Ottoman ambassa- 
dor, abandoned his project. The foreign ambassadors in Paris, being 
unwilling to take a side in this controversy, adopted a wonderful expedient ; 
they kept away from the reception given to the bey, but sent their wives. 
Of the four parties engaged in this tussle Turkey played the most 
humiliating role. The Porte would gladly have sent a fleet to reconquer 
Tunis; but the French sent men-of-war to dog the movements of the 
Turkish vessels, so that all such enterprises were nipped in the bud. The 
Porte, therefore, resorted to the expedient of confirming the bey in his 
appointment ; he was declared by firman governor for life, whereas 
previous beys had been confirmed once in three years. Since the bey 
claimed to be hereditary ruler, he declined this favour without thanks. 
The position of the bey, pulled in different directions by his French and 
English advisers, was not altogether enviable ; he seems, however, to have 
made the best of it, and knowing that the French advice would be backed 
by force, wisely to have let French influence preponderate. The French 
claimed that they had secured the advantages of a protectorate over 
Tunisia without the inconveniences ; but their claim to peculiar friendship 
for Turkey must have seemed strange to the latter power. 

Mr. Dyer’ asserts that owing to a large English fleet having been 
1 Modern Europe, ed. 1877, v. 396. 
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dispatched to the Mediterranean when the French were contemplating 
the occupation of Algiers, it became necessary for the French to obtain the 
consent of England to the enterprise, and this circumstance, together with 
the appointment of General Bourmont to the command, deprived it of all 
merit in the eyes of the French nation. The French historian of Algeria, 
H. Garrot, says,’ ‘ L’Angleterre, qui ne pouvait & ce moment opposer & la 
flotte frangaise chargée de convoyer l’expédition préte & partir une force 
navale suffisante, se bornait & exciter des intrigues 4 Constantinople’. The 
statement of Sir A. Alison (1852) comes somewhere between these two: 
‘Lord Aberdeen in the most earnest manner required explanations from 
Prince Polignac, who long eluded the demand’; the English government 
was, or professed to be satisfied with his explanations, when such were 
offered, and the preparations for the expedition went on, if not with the 
approbation, at least without the open resistance of the cabinet of 
St. James’s. 

We have, then, three accounts of this affair. According to Dyer the 
French government, alarmed by the British display of force, somehow 
secured British permission for the enterprise, and thereby forfeited French 
sympathy. According to Garrot British resistance was swept aside. 
According to Alison the British government obtained a decent explanation 
of the enterprise and professed itself satisfied. M. Serres furnishes us with 
a fourth account. The ambassador, Lord Stuart, sent to the French 
Foreign Office a memorandum wherein attention was called to the claim 
of Turkey to Algeria. The Prince Polignac ‘ ne répondit 4 cette note que 
par un simple accusé de réception’. Hence the British Foreign Office 
decided ‘ & attendre les événements, sans envoyer de nouvelles instructions 
4 son ambassadeur, et en manifestant la plus grande méfiance dans toutes 
les occasions’. Presently, however, the change in the French government 
rendered the English attitude more friendly. 

It must be assumed that the account given by M. Serres represents the 
facts. It is likely that in 1830 only a moderate amount of attention could 
be given to Algeria in this country, which was fully occupied with the 
accession of a new sovereign and the preparations for the fall of the 
Wellington administration. Further, it is likely that public opinion was 
not averse to the prospect of a final clearance of this nest of pirates, to be 
effected only through the occupation of the country by a civilized power. 

D. 8. MaRco.iouts. 
1 Ed. 1910, p. 672. * 
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Short Notices 


In the Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, vol. iii, no. 8, is 
given an enlarged facsimile of part of that page of the manuscript of the 
Liber de Antiquis Legibus which contains the entry relating to the ‘ Mad 
Parliament’. This, as our readers will remember, was discussed by 
Mr. Reginald L. Poole in our last volume (p. 402), where it was suggested 
that the scribe originally wrote not ‘insane’ but ‘ insigne’. The facsimile 
makes it clear that this conjecture cannot be put forward without reserve. 
Mr. A. H. Thomas, the clerk of the records at Guildhall, tentatively 
suggests as one among other possible alternatives a dittography of ‘ illud’. 
Those who are interested in the matter, if they are unable to avail them- 
selves of the generous facilities for the public inspection of the Guildhall 
manuscripts, will find the facsimile of much help in forming an opinion. 


A. 


In his Ievia en TWAotros (Thesis for the Doctorate of Letters and 
Philosophy. Utrecht, 1925) Dr. Jacob Hemelrijk has published an 
important study of the meaning of these and kindred words and of the 
Greek views (popular and philosophic) of the moral and social aspects 
of ‘ wealth’ and ‘ poverty’, if indeed we may use these words. For 
Dr. Hemelrijk begins by showing that they are, in general, misleading 
translations: the rAoveu: are simply those who are not obliged to work 
for a living, the wévyres those who are. Thus a zAovows need not be 
wealthy, nor a zévys poor, still less destitute; he may actually have slaves 
of his own, and even the pupia zevia of Socrates was not destitution. The 
work is competently done, and the book should be indispensable to future 
students of the social and economic conditions of Greece, particularly of 
Athens in the fifth and fourth centuries; but its value depends rather 
on its careful and full presentation of the literary evidence (from Homer 
to Aristotle) than on-its conclusions: it is rather a work of reference 
than a book. There is no index; but orderly arrangement, a summary 
(in German), and a good table of contents make the book thoroughly easy 
to use. There is a lamentable mistranslation of Ath. Pol. 47. 1 to be 
noted on p. 52. ' D.C. M. 


Professor R. C. Majumdar’s Early History of Bengal (London : Milford, 
1925) very appropriately forms the third of the Dacca University Bulletins. 
It gives a summary account of the fortunes of Bengal up to the advent 
of the Pala dynasty, and despite its brevity brings forward not a few novel 
points of view. Thus he suggests that the fall of the Cigunaga dynasty 
of Magadha was really due to Nanda, king of the Gangaridai, who were 
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not, as is usually supposed, subject to, but rather masters of, the Prasioi ; 
in Nanda Bengal avenged the conquest accomplished by Bimbisira. The 
Candra of the Meherauli inscription who made conquests in Bengal he 
would identify with Candravarman of the Susunia inscription, king of 
Puskarana, and he deduces from the change of title of the governors 
of Pundravardhana that Bengal became -virtually independent about 
a.D. 480, though a nominal Gupta sovereignty was recognized still later. 
He defends Caganka, and justly argues that the evidence of a victory over 
him by Harsa is of very slight value ; but in denying that a national hero 
could be guilty of a foul crime he forgets both Robert the Bruce and 
Shivaji. These and other points deserve consideration and afford welcome 
proof of the activity of the university in the field of historical research. 


A. B. K. 


Professor H. Pirenne has printed the substance of lectures delivered 
in America in Medieval Cities, their Origins and the Revival of Trade 
(Princeton: University Press, 1925). Together they form an interesting 
and stimulating contribution to the economic history of the early Middle 
Ages. He stresses the importance of the Mediterranean to the Roman 
world, the fundamental change brought about when the command of the 
sea fell to Islam, and the slow development of commerce after the bar- 
barian invasions. The origins of the cities of Europe are next analysed, 
the parts played by the church, the nobles, and the nascent middle-class 
respectively expounded, and light is thrown by the way on markets, city 
law, gilds, and the place of the commune in the feudal polity. The scheme 
of the book compels the author to pass lightly over some of the more 
controversial points, and perhaps he does less than justice to the factor of 
deliberate and positive ‘ foundation’. The translation is in places unfor- 
tunate. There are such phrases as ‘ went and did’ (p. 16), ‘ wasn’t’ 
(p. 83), ‘ nearby regions’ (p. 150), ‘ let-up’ (p. 172), ‘ sizeable’ (p. 216). 
We hear of ‘ friars’ in 1060 (p. 150) and of ‘ men bound by the right of 
mortemain ’ (p. 228); ‘ porti’ appears as the plural of ‘ portus’ (pp. 149, 
150, 154); and ‘S. Ursmari’ is misprinted as ‘S$. Womari’ (pp. 150, 151). 
There are also several minor misprints. G. B. P. 


Mr. W. H. Prior in his Notes on the Weights and Measures of Medieval 
England (reprint, Bulletin Du Cange. Paris: Champion, 1924) has done 
little more than scratch the surface of a bewildering subject. His pamphlet, 
indeed, makes no pretence to be exhaustive ; but at the same time he has 
brought together a quantity of information on the subject, and in a 
glossary at the end has given a useful list of some of the commoner units 
with their approximate relations to one another. The difficulty of fixing 
official standard units of weight and measure when working from such 
variable factors as grains of wheat and barley or portions of the human 
body is obvious; and the impossibility of enforcing the general use of 
these standards is almost equally obvious to any one acquainted with 
medieval economics. But it is surprising to learn that at the present day 
‘there are still in use 25 loca! corn weights and measures, 12 different 
bushels, 13 different pounds, 10 different stones and 9 different tons’, 
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and one would like more evidence of this than Mr. Prior gives. 
When we find that the medieval pound might vary locally from 12 to 
27 ounces (no reference is given for the latter figure), and the acre might 
be based on a perch ranging from 15 to 24 feet, such calculations as those 
of the average yield of corn to the acre are clearly among those that only 
come out by prayer and fasting. Mr. Prior quotes the interesting case of 
measurements made ‘ according to the measure of a perch on the gable 
outside the chancel at Harlestone’; and it would be well to have other 
instances of such local standards. His reference to a document of 1197 
alluding to ‘ the iron yards of John King of England’ can hardly be correct : 
the date must be wrong. It is a pity that he does not refer to the measures 
used in the coal trade, as they afford an instance of a measure being 
influenced by outside causes; the ‘chalder’, being selected as the unit 
for export taxation, grew so rapidly that in the course of a century it had 
doubled in capacity. The cause of such variations is precisely one of the 
points most deserving, and requiring, research. L. F. 8. 


The purpose of the author in Das Arelat in der Européischen Politik von 
der Mitte des 10. bis zum Ausgang des 14. Jahrhunderts, by Rudolf Grieser 
(Jena: Frommann, 1925), is to describe the part played in European 
history by the kingdom of Arles during the century that elapsed between 
the close of the Interregnum in 1273 and the cession by Charles IV of the 
imperial vicariate to the dauphin in 1378; to make his story complete 
he has prefaced it with an introductory sketch of the preceding 350 years. 
He has added a useful sketch-map, showing territorial division and trade- 
routes, and a bibliography which covers five pages and, though practically 
complete (Mr. Previté-Orton’s history of the counts of Savoy is not 
included), is much less useful than a limited and critical one would have 
been. The greater part of the territories grouped together under the 
general designation of the Arelate were at the close of the fourteenth 
century in course of absorption by the kingdom of France, to which they 
naturally belonged though they had been politically separated hitherto. 
The Arelate had been part of the Roman Empire, and its great highways 
led from Italy and from the port of Marseilles into northern and western 
Gaul, and survived into the Middle Ages to link up Italy especially with the 
fairs and markets of Champagne. But in the tenth century the East Frank 
monarchs, vindicating their claim to be the successors of Charlemagne 
against their West Frank rivals, had established their hold not only on 
Lorraine but also on the Arelate, which commanded the chief passes into 
Italy ; and, though the emperors were rarely able to exercise more than 
a nominal overlordship, they did for centuries effectually exclude the 
French kings from Italy. The collapse of imperial authority in Italy in 
the thirteenth century materially reduced imperial interest in the kingdom 
of Arles. At the same time the powerful French monarchy was making its 
authority effective in South France, and was coveting a further extension 
to the south-east. It got a foothold with the Albigensian Crusade, which 
the papal residence at Avignon made more firm; and, when Philip IV 
acquired Champagne by marriage, it became an essential part of French 
policy to gain control of the important trade-routes from Italy. The 
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process was slow, the intrigues and negotiations tortuous. Not only the 
protagonists, France and Germany, and the various territorial rulers 
within the Arelate, but also the pope and the kings of Naples, England, 
and Aragon took part. The final result was inevitable; and in 1378 
Charles IV only, as was his wont, gave official recognition to the fait 
accompli. The tangled story of this last hundred years is skilfully told 
by the author, and he has managed to compress into very small compass 
a good deal of valuable information. The more recent publication of new 
material justifies his claim that a restatement is desirable, especially from 
the European point of view; but it is unfortunate that he should have 
marred his work by his slighting reference to the ‘ oft recht einseitig 
franzésisch-klerikal gefarbten Einstellung’ of Professor P. Fournier’s 
Le Royaume @ Arles et de Vienne, which is still the standard work on 
the subject, and which this short treatise of 66 pages cannot pretend to 
supersede. Z. N. B. 


French historians and topographers have not as a rule interested them- 
selves much in the Scandinavian north, and one must give a welcome to 
a study by Lt.-Col. Langlois, entitled La Découverte de ? Amérique par les 
Normands vers Van 1000 (Paris : Société d’Editions Géographiques, 1924). 
A good deal has been published in recent years upon this theme, not only 
in Scandinavia but also in England and America, the most important book 
being that by M. Hovgaard published by the American-Scandinavian 
foundation. On the purely linguistic side the book suffers from the usual 
inability of French scholars to give foreign names in anything like their 
correct forms, but when it deals in critical fashion with the material found 
in the sagas, and discusses the various problems of identification and the 
like which are inherent in the subject, it shows excellent judgement and 
critical ability. So far as he does come to a conclusion Colonel Langlois 
is in agreement with the most recent views, which account for a good 
deal of the discrepancy between the accounts of Vinland found in the 
respective stories of Karlsefni and Leif by showing that the Vinland of 
the two travellers was probably not the same. He gives good reasons for 
his belief that the farthest point south which was attained was the southern 
bank of the estuary of the St. Lawrence, and is wholly opposed to any view 
that they reached so far south as New York. So far as detailed identifica- 
tion is concerned, he is wisely sceptical as to the wisdom or possibility of 
it. The book is well and clearly written. A. M. 


Mr. Farmer, whose studies in the music of the Arabs are of recognized 
value, starts his article, Clues for the Arabian Influence on European 
Musical Theory (London: reprinted from the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, January 1925), with an appreciative mention of the 
papers by Professor C. H. Haskins which appeared in vols. xxvi, 
XXvii, and xxx of this Review. His researches into the influence of Arab 
civilization on Christian Europe in musical matters have led to some striking 
results; one of the most curious is the identification of the familiar 
Mi Fa Sol La Si Do Re with the Arabic letter-names which Were used to 
designate notes. The bulk of the article is occupied with the demonstra- 
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tion that mensural music, ‘the outstanding musical innovation of the 
twelfth century’, was of Arabian origin. Mr. Farmer seems to have 
proved his case, and indeed to have discovered the channels whereby the 
developments of the art known to the Arabs reached medieval Europe ; 
some of the purveyors appear to have been Jews, who translated the 
Arabic treatises into Hebrew, or helped Christians to render them into 
Latin. Mr. Farmer shows that England held a foremost place in the 
art and science of music at this period : ‘ it is highly significant that it is 
only in England that we have the Arabic nomenclature among the musical 
theorists.’ It is satisfactory to know that the English disciples of the 
Arabs were not ungrateful: one Walter Odington (c. 1280) quoted the 
opinion of Avicenna on music ‘ cheek by jowl’ with St. Gregory, St. Bernard, 
and the psalmist. D.S. M. 


The Dominican Order in England before the Reformation, by Mrs. Beryl] 
E. R. Fermoy (London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
1925), ‘was written’, the preface informs us, ‘before the appearance of 
Father Bede Jarrett’s work on the same subject’. It ought to have been 
thoroughly revised. It is pleasantly written, and so far as it is compiled 
from the Victoria County History, Father Palmer’s articles in the Reliquary 
and elsewhere, Mortier’s Histoire des Mattres Généraux, &c., it may serve 
a useful purpose, and Mrs. Fermoy is to be commended for not neglecting 
some older writers (such as Fuller) : from one of these she has recovered— 
apparently without knowing it—the name of a provincial prior which 
had escaped previous investigators. But her attempts to use original 
authorities are lamentable. Even on the name of the first provincial prior, 
for which she refers to Acta Capitulorum Generalium, she goes wrong. 
The book is riddled with inaccuracies and misstatements. In the appendix 
two Latin documents copied from Mortier are printed : they contain more 
than twenty mistakes, besides vagaries in punctuation. The editors of 
‘Studies in Church History ’, in which series this volume appears, should 
take their duties more seriously. A. G. L. 


In Edward IV’s French Expedition of 1475: The Leaders and their 
Badges (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1925) Mr. F. P. Barnard has edited 
the roll of service from MS. 2 M. 16 at the College of the Arms, with 
iacsimile reproductions of the whole of the roll. Whilst the document 
throws light on the field state and scale of payments, it is also of heraldic 
interest for the information it furnishes as to the badges of the captains. 
Mr. Barnard, in addition to a transcript of the text, has added copious notes 
on the history of the persons engaged. Some of the leaders were persons 
of distinction, as to whom information is not readily to be obtained in 
ordinary books of reference. Thus, the volume has a threefold interest for 
military history, for heraldry, and for biography. Mr. Barnard has 
brought together a great mass of information, and there can be very few 
details which have escaped his notice. That he should have occasionally 
overlooked a point in so great an accumulation of material is not to be 
wondered at. The John, Lord Cobham, who was buried at Greyfriars, 
London, was probably not the lord who died in 1512, but the third 
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lord, who died in 1355.’ According to a list preserved by Stow ? Sir Thomas 
Montgomery had a daughter who married one of the Mortimers ; the same 
authority, however, states that his heiress was his sister, Alice Spice. 
John, Lord Wenlock, had been associated with the countess of Shrewsbury, 
mother of Sir Humphrey Talbot, but it is not likely that he was Talbot’s 
steward ; Stow ®* has a notice illustrating the friendship of the two men. 
Oversights of this character do not materially detract from the quality 
of Mr. Barnard’s work, which is a useful and interesting contribution to 
the history of the fifteenth century. C. L. K. 


The archdeacon of Stow, the Ven. E. M. Blackie, certainly did well 
in deciding to make accessible to the world at large a work of which 
the only known copy was recently discovered in the Library of Lincoln 
Cathedral. In The Pilgrimage of Robert Langton (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1924) he gives us an English travel book of the early 
sixteenth century. Robert Langton was archdeacon of Dorset and trea- 
surer of York Minster, and died in 1524. In the account given of him 
in the Dictionary of National Biography his work on the pilgrimage to 
Compostela is mentioned as having been published, but the statement 
follows that no copy appears to be now extant. It was, therefore, quite 
worth while republishing the book ; but it must be confessed that there 
is not much to be said for Langton himself as a topographical or descriptive 
writer. His plan in the book is to give a list of the places he visited, 
together with the distances between them ; this list is followed by remarks 
on such of the places as appeared to him specially worthy of note. This 
might seem to promise well enough, but the remarks consist almost entirely 
of particulars about the relics of the saints, with an occasional brief 
allusion to some object of literary or historical interest. Of any attempt 
at describing the countries through which he travelled, or the manners of 
their inhabitants, there is little trace. We can hardly avoid the conclusion 
of the editor, that Langton was ‘a man of dull mind’. However lightly 
we may think of Langton’s literary abilities we cannot but admire his 
energy and enterprise as a traveller. The hardships of such a journey 
as his must have been very great, and the extent of it was remx: cable. 
After crossing France to reach Compostela he went through Seville to 
Cadiz, then turning northward again made his way by Valencia and 
Barcelona to Provence. Following the Rhéne as far as Lyons ic entered 
Italy by way of Savoy and went through Milan to Venice; then going 
southwards, mainly by the east coast, he reached Santa Maria di Leuca, 
the extreme southern point of Apulia, which in an unwonted moment of 
expansion he describes as ‘ finis terrae’. On the return journey he crossed 
Italy to Naples and Rome, visiting Assisi on the way back to Venice. 
From this point he gives few details of the route, mentioning no place at 
all between Trent and Cologne. He finally reached England by way of 
Antwerp and Calais. Unfortunately no particulars of date or time are 
given, so that we cannot compare his rate of progress with that of other 
travellers of the period. Archdeacon Blackie supplies a useful introduction 


* Greyfriars of London, p. 106, British Society of Franciscan Studies. 
* Survey, ii. 287. % Ibid. i. 337. 
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to the book, and gives in most cases the modern equivalents of the place- 
names mentioned, most of which he has succeeded in identifying. The 
notes perhaps might have been rather fuller, and a map showing Langton’s 
route would have been a welcome addition. The book is beautifully 
produced, having been printed under the supervision of Mr. Bruce Rogers ; 
the two woodcuts of the original and the printer’s device are all given 
in facsimile, and the general appearance of the volume is worthy of high 
praise. F. P.S. 


The great edition of the Registres du Conseil de Genéve begun by the 
Société d’ Histoire et d’ Archéologie of Geneva in 1900 has now reached the 
ninth volume, prepared, after the death of Théophile Dufour, by Emile 
Rivoire and Victor van Berchem, the latter of whom has been utilizing the 
earlier volumes for his treatise on Genéve et les Suisses in vols. xliv and xly of 
the Jahrbuch fiir Schweizerische Geschichte (Ziirich : 1919-20). The present 
volume, which, according to earlier practice, begins and breaks off in the 
middle of vols. xix and xxi of the Registers respectively and embraces the 
time from July 1520 to February 1524, is not concerned with such impor- 
tant events as the combourgeoisie of 1477 between Geneva and Fribourg 
treated in M. van Berchem’s article. Neither the economic background of 
the interest the Swiss Confederacy took in the independence of Geneva, viz. 
its famous fairs, nor the great movement of the Reformation beginning 
in the early thirties with the appearance of Guillaume Farel in the city, 
throw more than the faintest shadows on the varied entries. Even this 
variety of council agenda, reaching from petty police cases and the ad- 
ministration, mostly in the form of farms, of the real estate and taxes of 
the city to the political relations with the seigniorial powers of the bishop 
and the duke of Savoy, seems to show the relative insignificance of the 
place at a time when other towns had developed a complicated system of 
administrative boards and corresponding entry books. In the general 
situation of Geneva as revealed by the volume we specially notice how 
the corruption of its patrician government, e. g. in the case of the treasurer 
Boulet, could not but provoke the intervention either of feudalism or of the 
more democratic tendencies of the Reformation. C. B. 


Burgomaster C. P. Hooft, the father of the famous poet and historian 
P. C. Hooft, has a place of his own in the history of Dutch civilization as 
an articulate representative of those ‘libertine’ regents whose patron 
was Erasmus rather than Calvin, and who believed in safeguarding public 
liberty by keeping the church in subjection. The first volume of his private 
memoranda (notes andexcerpts, essays and speeches: all theology or politics, 
or a mixture of both) was published for the Utrecht Historical Society 
in 1871. It was done in a most amateurish fashion, and the new second 
volume of Memorién en Adviezen van Cornelis Pietersz. Hooft (Utrecht: 
Historisch Genootschap, 1925), edited by Dr. H. A. Enno van Gelder, 
is welcome both for the additional selections from Hooft’s manuscripts 
(which are preserved in the Amsterdam municipal archives) and for 
Dr. van Gelder’s introduction and annotation, which serve to increase the 
usefulness of the first volume as much as that of the second. Hooft’s 
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writings cover the period from 1584, when he became a member of the 
Amsterdam corporation, to 1618, when, although the victorious stadtholder 
spared the old man the indignity of a removal from that body, the party 
to which he had given the support of a lifetime lost all power through the 
downfall of its leader, Oldenbarnevelt. Hooft, however, was never 
actually an Arminian. He was too fond of the independence of his mind, 
as well as too zealous for Christian unity, ever to identify himself with 
any sect. Altogether an interesting figure, intimately connected with 
some of the main currents of Dutch thought as they sprang from the great 
upheaval of the Reformation. P. G. 


Students of the economic history of India are under heavy obligations 
to Mr. W. H. Moreland for his contributions to the literature of the subject ; 
and that debt he has now increased by the publication of Jahangir’s India 
(Cambridge : Heffer, 1925). In this work, with the assistance of Professor 
Geyl, he presents the first complete and accurate version of the ‘ Remon- 
stratie ’ of Francisco Pelsaert, a Dutch merchant who spent seven years 
in India, chiefly at Agra, and in 1626 summed up his observations in the 
document now translated from a manuscript copy in the Hague archives. 
Much of the information given is of a commercial nature, but there are 
also geographical descriptions of places and districts, besides sections on 
the administration, the manner of life, and the religions of the country. 
The picture drawn is a gloomy one: of a king concerned only with sport : 
of venal and self-seeking administrators: of wasteful profusion in the upper 
classes and ‘the utter subjection and poverty of the common people ’. 
It is a heavy indictment of the Mughal administration by a foreign 
observer whose competence and impartiality can scarcely be questioned. 

W. F. 


The Calendar of State Papers, Venetian, 1640-42, vol. xxv (London : 
Stationery Office, 1924), edited by Mr. Allen B. Hinds, is more interesting 
than its immediate predecessors. The ambassador, Giustinian, seems to 
have realized fully the importance of the crisis through which England 
was passing, and to have obtained trustworthy information, though its 
sources are generally not revealed. In particular he supplies details of 
events at court, and of the intrigues of Henrietta Maria to procure foreign 
aid for her husband, which are not available elsewhere. Otherwise the 
Calendar is valuable chiefly as a guide to public opinion, especially in 
London. According to Giustinian popular sentiment was overwhelmingly 
favourable to the Long Parliament until the summer of 1641, when the 
increasing weight of taxation and the dangers threatening the church of 
England caused a change (pp. 213, 215, 226, 251, 261). The warmth of: 
the king’s reception in London on his return from Scotland (p. 254) was 
a plain warning to Pym and his supporters that the tide had turned. It 
is doubtful whether the grand remonstrance would have checked the 
current of popular opinion, but Charles threw away all he had gained from 
his concessions by his attempt to arrest the five members. Giustinian’s 
account of this episode, and his comments on it, deserve careful study. 
Among the interesting sidelights in which this volume abounds is a con- 
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versation between Richelieu and the Venetian ambassador in France. 
The cardinal’s contempt for Stuart statecraft is manifested in some rigorous 
criticisms (pp. 77-8, 81-2). It remains to add that there has been no 
amendment made of the faulty methods of calendaring these papers to 
which attention has been drawn in this Review." G. D. 


Mr. Godfrey Davies has edited, with a short introduction and excellent 
foot-notes, a volume of the Papers of Devotion of James II (Oxford : printed 
for presentation to the members of the Roxburghe Club, 1925). The 
manuscript, a composite volume of papers almost all in James’s hand, was 
probably put together early in the eighteenth century, belongs to Mr. B. R. 
Townley Balfour, and is deposited at Trinity College, Dublin. It gives 
but little new historical information: politically the most striking page 
(166) is what Mr. Davies describes as apparently a letter from James to 
Queen Anne, in which he refers to assurances she has given that she will 
endeavour to repair her past faults committed against him. At the 
first glance, indeed, the contents of the book seem scarcely worthy of the 
print and paper and binding, all of them the best that can be found. 
There are prayers and resolutions for James himself, exhortations to the 
duke of Berwick, miscellaneous notes and memoranda on James’s religious 
experience and opinions. Their real interest is psychological. James’s 
penitence is not without a dignity which expresses much of the tragedy 
of his situation. Here and there are strangely characteristic passages : 

Et la parolle O mon Dieu que je vous donne n’est plus une simple parolle mais 
une parolle Solemnelle autentique ; a la quelle j’appelle pour temoins le Ciel la terre 
les Anges les Saints la S. Vierge vous mesme O mon Dieu, attache en Croix en foy de 


quoy j’ay bien voulu signer le present escrit le Sixzieme jour du mois de Juin mille 
Sept cent. J. KR. 


The volume, like Colonel Bathurst’s Letters of Two Queens, in the editing 
of which Mr. Davies also had a share, makes an unexpected addition to 
the rich personal history of the time. G.N.C. 


The arrangement of the Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1703-4 
(London : Stationery Office, 1924), follows that of the previous volume, 
which was described by Sir Charles Firth in this Review nine years ago.” 
Its satisfactoriness, as compared with the older plans, cannot be doubted. 
On one minute point of arrangement we must make a criticism. The 
note ‘ This concludes the documents relating to this case ’ occurs several 
times. It will save much trouble to any one who is conscientious enough 
to work straight through the volume instead of relying on the index ; but 
on p. 66 it is used wrongly or ambiguously. Here it occurs after documents 
relating to the petition of a man condemned for murder. It might well 
prevent the reader from discovering that on p. 76 a pardon is refused him, 
and that on pp. 153, 167-8, and 441 another man was tried, convicted, 
and pardoned for the same crime. We note with regret that Mr. Mahaffy 
has had to postpone his general historical introduction to a later volume. 
The contents of this are not very different in character from those of its 


1 Ante, xxxix. 311. 2 Ante, xxxi. 501. 
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predecessor. The two most important bodies of matter are the naval and 
the Irish. At sea the events of the period from 1 June 1703 to 30 April 
1704 are not much more than the prelude to great things coming, but the 
long series of instructions and the reports, especially from Rooke and 
Shovell, are of very great value both for tracing the course of events and for 
grasping the strategical intentions of the British government and com- 
manders. For military matters there is nothing of strategic interest, 
though some light is thrown on questions of supply and administration, 
especially transport by sea, in which there appears to advantage Mr. van 
Homrigh, ‘ better known to the world’, as Mr. Mahaffy remarks, ‘ in 
another capacity’. Prisoners of war, as in the former volume, take up 
a good deal of space. From Ireland are the full and lucid reports of Ned 
Southwell, the secretary to the lord lieutenant. From all over the world 
are the papers about secret service, trading with the enemy, ordinary 
crime, individual hardships, appointments, inventions and what not which 
made the miscellaneous business of the secretaries’ offices. In his brief 


introduction Mr. Mahaffy has skilfully pointed out most of the more striking 
entries. B. 





In his biography Varnhagen von Ense in Beruf und Politik (Gotha : 
Perthes, 1925) Dr. Carl Misch deals with the husband of the famous 
Rahel Mme von Ense, whose salon in Berlin was the centre of intellectual 
intercourse in Prussian society after the Napoleonic period. Born a 
Hanoverian, Varnhagen entered the diplomatic service in 1790 and gained 
notoriety as Prussian minister in Baden during the succession quarrel 
with Bavaria in 1817. Essentially a gossip, Varnhagen’s knowledge of 
men and affairs gave him the reputation for scandalmongering. There is 
a full treatment of the liberal tendencies in Germany of Hardenberg, and 
the influence of the press on political events is well brought out. 


W. A. G. 


Professor Charles H. Pouthas’s study of the sources for the life of Guizot 
during the Restoration was followed by an exhaustive monograph entitled 
Guizot pendant la Restauration. Préparation de V Homme d’ Etat 1814-30 
(Paris: Plon, 1924). It traces in detail his career in minor office in the 
Restoration, his gradual evolution as a conservative-liberal, his attempts to 
organize opposition to the ultra-royalist ministers of the later part of the 
period, and, finally, his election as deputy and his share in the Revolution 
of 1830. There is some new material from the Val-Richer archives, the 
Archives Nationales, the archives of the ministry of justice and others, 
but the main feature of the book is its careful and even meticulous examina- 
tion of the voluminous printed material of this period. Guizot’s career 
is traced step by step, and an attempt is made to show, not merely his 
actions, but his motives and the influence which he exerted on both 
politicians and public opinion of his time. The result is to throw much 
light not only on Guizot himself, but also on the forces which overthrew 
the Bourbon dynasty and created the doctrinaire party. 

Guizot is perhaps the most typical academic statesman of all those who 
held office in the nineteenth century. If his motto was via recta brevissima, 
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a fact which Metternich commented upon cynically after 1848, the pro- 
cesses by which he chose the route to be followed were often worked out 
by very tortuous methods of ratiocination. In this book the development 
of his character can be traced in the difficulty which his academic mind 
found in accommodating its principles to reality. He was thus happier 
in opposition than in office, though even then his industry and fertility 
of invention had considerable influence on less able and less resourceful 
chiefs. But it was only gradually that he learnt the arts of party politics 
and the secrets of organizing resistance in the chambers and public 
opinion, though it must be admitted that by 1830 he had learnt a good 
deal, and not least how to swing on to the winning side at the right moment. 
More attractive, perhaps, is Guizot the philosophic historian and the 
advocate of a new humanitarianism, the counterpart of that which was 
gaining ground in Britain at the same time. He was, as M. Pouthas points 
out, ‘a puritan and a pessimist ’, and, like many such, was imbued with an 
intense desire to overcome natural evil by the application of intelligence 
and organization. He was, in fact, an ‘ idealist’ at heart, and found in 
the Société de la Morale Chrétienne a group of men with whom he could 
work. This ‘ Sainte Alliance des amis de l’humanité ’, as M. Pouthas calls 
it, made good use of his powers both as professor and organizer, and one 
cannot help feeling that, if he had confined himself to this role without 
entering active politics, he would have been a happier and perhaps a more 
effective man. He had, however, like many professors, the itch for power, 
and the book is rightly described as the preparation of a statesman. If 
knowledge, diligence, and intellectual capacity were sufficient to make one, 
Guizot would take a high place. C. K. W. 


Early Welsh literature, of which the so-called Book of Taliesin is an 
important part, is anonymous, undated, and, to a great extent, unintel- 
ligible. On the strength of an entry in a thirteenth-century manuscript, 
Brit. Mus. Harl. 3859, it has been fashionable in Wales to ascribe the 
poems attributed to Taliesin to the sixth century, and to find in them 
actually contemporaneous accounts of the struggles of the Britons with 
the Anglo-Saxon invaders. This view, which is in itself not a very probable 
one, has been vigorously criticized on several occasions by Dr. J. G. Evans 
during the last thirty years. Dr. Evans’s own view is, briefly, that those 
poems are but little older than the manuscript in which they have sur- 
vived, and that, far from referring to events of the sixth century, they 
describe incidents in the Norse invasions of the twelfth. In Taliesin, or 
The Critic Criticised (London : Society of Cymmrodorion, 1924), Dr. Evans 
sums up the evidence for his case, and answers the arguments of the 
other side. There can be no doubt that one very important piece of 
evidence, namely, the character of the language of the poems, tells very 
much in favour of Dr. Evans’s theories, for it is in the main uniform, and 
shows none of those vestiges of earlier forms and orthography which we 
should expect in texts which had been transcribed and retranscribed for 
five or six centuries. On the other hand, it must be pointed out that the 
poems are largely unintelligible, and that though we may feel convinced 
from an examination of their form that they are, in the main, of much 
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later origin than the sixth century, really conclusive evidence based on the 
matter of the poems is yet lacking. Dr. Evans’s interpretation is based 
largely on a very drastic restoration of the text which, though ingenious, 
is not always convincing. For the historian those documents must be 
regarded as useless till Celtic scholars have arrived at something like 
unanimity on the subject of their date and meaning. C. 


All who are interested in the history of the vikings in Scotland must 
regret the death of Mr. James Gray, who throughout his life had been so 
ardently interested in this theme. It is fortunate that just before his 
death he was able in his volume Sutherland and Caithness in Saga-time 
(Edinburgh : Oliver and Boyd, 1922) to tell the story of the Norse settle- 
ments on the mainland of Scotland and their relation, not only to the 
Pictish settlements which preceded them, but also to the authority and 
influence of later Scottish kings and nobles. There is something of the 
breeziness of the author himself in the spirited account he gives of 
the many stirring stories both of peace and war which are to be found in 
the Orkneyinga Saga and other early Norse records. The story of the four 
hundred years during which Norse earls bore sway on the mainland as well 
as in the isles is told summarily and well, and the defeat of Hakon at the 
battle of Largs brings it to a fitting end in 1263. The volume is attrac- 
tively printed, and includes a good map of the districts in question as well 
as an unusually good index by Mr. A. W. Johnston, so well known for his 


untiring promotion of the study of the early records of Orkney and 
Shetland. A. M. 





Since the publication in 1906 of Professor Dietrichson’s Monumenta 
Oreadica it has been generally accepted that Eynhallow in the Orkneys 
deserved its title ‘Holy Island’, given to it by the Norsemen—Eynhallow 
being one of those compound names showing inverted order of noun and 
adjective, due to Gaelic influence—not only for possible early association 
with Pictish Christianity, but also because of the remains of monastic 
buildings still to be found there. All this and much more is set forth by 
Mr. John Mooney in Eynhallow : the Holy Island of the Orkneys (Kirkwall : 
Mackintosh, 1923). He deals with the one undoubted reference to the 
island in the sagas, and shows, with a good deal of probability, that other 
teferences to a Hellisey, hitherto attributed to Ellyar Holm, really belong 
to this island. He gives a good account of the monastic buildings, and 
shows that they are probably the remains of a Cistercian monastery, and 
discusses with care the question how far an imperfectly explored round 
building in the island may be the remains of some earlier Christian building, 
carrying us back to that far-distant time when the island first won its 
distinctive name, perhaps a translation of an earlier Celtic one of similar 
import. A good deal of the volume is speculative in character, but as 
all the evidence is set forth very carefully readers are able readily to form 
their own opinions upon the matters in question. The book has maps 
and illustrations, and is well above the average quality of papers such as 
these, which originally appeared as newspaper articles. A. M. 
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The faculty of law of the university of Caen has issued the proceedings 
of the Norman lawyers’ congress held at Jersey in 1923 jointly with the 
Jersey Law Society, the Société Jersiaise, and the Société d’Histoire du 
Droit Normand under the title, Travaux de la Semaine d’ Histoire du Droit 
Normand tenue & Jersey du 24 au 27 Mai 1923 (Caen: Olivier, 1925). 
The papers read by MM. Prentout and Drouault are omitted as being 
portions of larger works, but even without them this volume is of more 
than occasional importance. Half of it consists in a systematic study by 
three professors of the faculty of law at Caen of the methods adopted 
in Norman law to protect the family inheritance from alienation, the 
propres de mariage, the réserve héréditaire, and the retrait lignager. The 
rest is devoted to miscellaneous essays on the law and administration of 
Normandy and the Channel Islands. Of these the most interesting are 
M. Blum’s study of the bref de fief lai et d’auméne, which corresponds with 
the English assisa iuris utrum, and M. Nicolle’s paper on the Jersey Eyre 
Rolls. The whole book is of special interest because the Channel Islands 
afford a unique example of the customary law of pre-revolutionary France 
still working, though with modifications, as a living institution. In spite 
of certain national differences, more particularly the stricter feudal 
organization of the Channel Islands, the development of the Norman 
customary law is closely analogous to that of the English common law, 
which indeed contains a large Norman element. And much of the interest 
of the book lies in tracing the comparative course, for example, of the 
relaxation of restraints on alienation in England, Normandy, and the 
Channel Islands. C. J. 


La Provence au Moyen Age (1112-1481), by V. L. Bourilly and Raoul 
Busquet (Paris: Champion, 1924), is a large handsome volume, the contents 
of which also appear in the second volume of Bouches-du-Rhéne, Encyclo- 
pédie Départmentale (Marseilles: Barlatier). It may be regarded as a 
continuation of G. de Manteyer’s book on Provence from the first to the 
twelfth century. The work of MM. Bourilly and Busquet has been hand- 
somely recognized by the Académie des Inscriptions, and if we give it only 
a short notice, we have no intention, in doing so, of under-estimating its 
very great importance and its finished scholarship. The authors, of whom 
M. Bourilly is professor at Aix and M. Busquet is archivist of the department 
of Bouches-du-Rhone, are familiar both with the work of previous scholars 
and with the rich contents of the local archives. Their work is a model of 
what local history should be, and is worthy to rank beside the great 
history of Languedoc associated with the names of Devic and Vaissete. 
Their critical ability is as great as their skill in narrative and description. 
Our only regret is that they have not seen their way to add a volume or 
appendix of texts, for, as they frequently point out, those published by 
Ch. Giraud and others are sometimes defective and in any case incomplete. 
To the foreign scholar the value of these big provincial histories lies 
especially in the opportunities which they afford for comparative study, 
and it is annoying to find only brief summaries of so many important texts. 
Maitland, for example, in commenting upon the protest of the barons in 
1253 against the introduction into England of Savoyard customs, suggests 
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that Henry III was imitating the Provencal statutes, printed by Giraud, 
of 1243." There is nothing, in the scanty reference given by MM. Bourilly 
and Busquet to these statutes, to help us to an opinion (pp. 270-1). The 
book contains a long and careful summary of the history of Provence 
under the various dynasties, followed by sections on the church, institutions, 
towns, trade, &c. English readers may especially be referred to the 
chapters on institutions under Raymond-Bérenger V (1209-45), the last of 
the Aragonese line, and upon the administrative changes made by Charles 
of Anjou and his successors. The authors come to the general conclusion, 
for which they give ample evidence, that the effects of the Angevin 
succession have been much exaggerated; and that previous writers, 
making the common mistake of forgetting that a medieval prince had only 
one household, have frequently ascribed officials of Sicilian origin to the 
administration of Provence. F. M. P. 


La Tumba del Apéstol Santiago by Manuel Vidal Rodriguez (Santiago : 
Tipografia del Seminario C. Central, 1924), though it is written primarily 
for tourists and pilgrims, must not be regarded as entirely practical or 
hagiological. It is a well-illustrated book, a useful one, and one very 
pleasant to read ; and the writer has the historical and literary as well as 
the religious sense. Critical it is not, and the omission of foot-notes of 
reference is not sufficiently atoned for by a very full bibliography. Perhaps 
the bibliography is the most valuable part of the book. It begins with 
a list of the voluminous works of Don Antonio Lépez Ferreiro, 1837-1910, 
who devoted himself to Galician history, working sometimes with another 
scholar of eminence, Father Fidel Fita. The history of Saint James of 
Compostela, authentic or legendary, seems to begin in the ninth century ; 
and in the twelfth came its culmination of glory in the creation of the 
archbishop, and the building of the cathedral with its Pértico de la 
Gloria. It is in the archaeological history and the record of pilgrimages 
that the value of this work consists. English readers will not find that it 
obliterates the impression produced and the criticisms made—unnecessarily 
scornful though they sometimes are—by Richard Ford in the first edition 
of his handbook, eighty years ago (1845). And if any one wants to know 
what Compostela is like now, and the way thither, let him try to procure 
a rare paper by Edward J. G. Forse (Southbourne, 1924). W. H. H. 


The volume entitled A School for Ambassadors and other Essays (London : 
Fisher Unwin, 1925) fully maintains M. Jusserand’s long-established 
reputation for fullness of knowledge, amenity of temper, and distinction 
of style. Most of the essays concern themselves with Petrarch, Ronsard, 
and Shakespeare, and therefore hardly come under the head of history in 
the ordinary sense. ‘A School for Ambassadors’, however, may be 
claimed as historical. M. Jusserand surveys the copious literature treating 
of the diplomatic profession and describes the attempt to found a school 
of diplomacy made in the latest years of the reign of Louis XIV. ‘ A Duke 
and his City’ relates the achievements of Vespasiano Gonzaga, duke of 


' M. Paris, Chronica Majora (Rolls Ser.), v. 368-9; Pollock and Maitland, Hist. 
of Eng. Law (2nd ed.), i. 181. 
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Sabbioneta, who undertook in the magnificent fashion of old Italy to 
turn a village into a stately town. Sabbioneta has returned to its first 
lowliness so completely that it is not named in Baedeker nor marked in 
the ordinary atlas. But M. Jusserand’s description of the remnants of 
its fleeting splendour will make every lover of Italy impatient to visit 
Sabbioneta. We must add that the translator of these essays has done his 
work imperfectly. F.C. M. 


Two excessively curious publications, Hervey, First Bishop of Ely 
and some others of the same name, 1050 to 1500 (Suffolk Green Books, 
No. xix. Ipswich: Harrison, 1923), and Dictionary of Herveys from 
1050 to 1500, vol. i (Suffolk Green Books, No. xx. Ipswich: Harrison, 
1924), compiled, we understand, by the Rev. Sydenham H. A. Hervey, 
deal with the fortunes of various persons who bore the name of Hervey, 
either as a Christian name or as a surname. The Dictionary, of which 
a second volume has yet to appear, is the author’s magnum opus. The 
earlier work, as its preface tells us, ‘ aims to help the Dictionary by relieving 
it in the same sort of way as a chapel of ease relieves a parish church ’. 
It contains notes on the Herveys who are mentioned in Domesday Book, 
the Exeter Domesday, the Ely Inquisition, the Winton Domesday, the 
Inquisition of Cambridgeshire, and the Lindsey Survey ; also on six other 
Herveys of later date (including Hervey, bishop of Ely) who have caused 
the author some trouble. The first volume of the Dictionary contains notices 
of about 1,000 Herveys, including those who are noticed in Hervey, First 
Bishop of Ely. They are arranged in sections entitled Clerks and Religious, 
and Laymen. The roll of laymen gives first of all the king’s servants 
who bear this name, and then all other Herveys arranged under the counties 
to which they belong. The ultimate purpose of the Dictionary is explained 
in the preface (p. viii) as an attempt to discover ‘ whether those [Herveys] 
who first came over did so under this leader or under that, by units or 
battalions, whether they settled down singly or in batches and companies, 
whether they favoured one quarter or county of England more than 
another, what was their average rank and status, what callings they 
mostly favoured’. That is, the author is in search of a Hervey clan with 
a definite social status and inherited aptitudes of a stable character. We 
doubt whether he will find what he is seeking. But of the twenty-two 
counties in this volume of the Dictionary those in which the name of 
Hervey occurs most often are Bedford (56), Cambridge (129), Lincoln (190), 
London (65), Essex (63), Huntingdon (41)—in short, eastern counties. 

Regarding Hervey, first bishop of Ely, the writer makes two ingenious 
suggestions. First, that he may be the son of Hervé le Breton who was 
killed in 1083, fighting against the rebels of Maine ; this hypothesis would 
explain the marked favour shown to the bishop by William II and Henry I. 
Secondly, that he may be identical with the Hervé whom Orderic mentions 
as chaplain to the bishop of Lisieux about 1077. The most interesting 
document that we have noticed in either volume is the will of John Hervey, 
dean of Hereford, dated 10 August 1500, proved 1 February 1501 (in 
Hervey, First Bishop, pp. 194-9). This contains a detailed inventory of 
plate, furniture. and household stuff. H. W. C. D. 
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The Festskrift (Oslo: Dybwad, 1924) compiled by a number of the 
friends and admirers of Mr. A. Kjer, formerly librarian of the Univer- 
sity Library in Christiania (as it was then), is a very good sample of this 
type of production. Most of the contributions are perhaps rather slight 
and brief, but this is not altogether a disadvantage. When an article 
of first-rate importance, as occasionally happens, is buried away in a miscel- 
lany of this kind, the ordinary student is sometimes inclined to regret the 
prevalence of this form of tribute, while since it is primarily intended as 
a token of appreciation, and only secondarily as a vehicle for the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge, short papers by a large number of authors serve the 
purpose better than longer articles from comparatively few hands. In 
the present case the list of contributors is fully representative of Norwegian 
learning at the present day. Halfdan Koht, Magnus Olsen, Didrik Seip, 
and Edvard Bull are only a few of the distinguished names included in the 
table of contents. Perhaps the most important paper is Mr. Hjalmar 
Falk’s, with which the volume begins. This deals with the old heathen 
beliefs of the Norsemen, and traces a consistent connexion, which is not 
always appreciated, between the cult of Odin, Thor, &c., and the ancestor 
worship and apotheosis of leading men which prevailed at the same time. 
Another very interesting article is that in which Professor Liestél corrects 
an erroneous interpretation of a word in the old folk-poem Draumkve. 
The gaglemyra there referred to are shown to have nothing to do with 
gagl, a goose, as formerly supposed ; the first half of the word refers to 
the mud, which rendered these marshes so formidable an obstacle. It 
might, perhaps, be relevant to inquire whether our word ‘ goggle ’, in the 
sense of ‘quake’, has not some connexion with the words on which 
Mr. Liest6l relies (e. g. ‘ all of a goggle’ =‘ all of a tremble’, and ‘ goggles ’ 
=‘ staggers’, a disease of sheep). Of special interest to English readers is 
a sidelight on Cromwell, from the point of view of the Swedish diplomatist, 
Christer Bonde, which Mr. Rolv Laache contributes as a by-product of 
those searching studies into the history of the great rebellion, for the 
matured fruit of which the author’s English friends are waiting hope- 
fully. The papers are preceded by an extremely graceful dedication to 
Mr. Kjer, and the book concludes with a bibliography of his writings. 

G. M. G.-H. 


Our meagre knowledge of Old-Saxon alliterative poetry depends upon 
a fragmentary poem on the story of Genesis, and a longer one of about 
6,000 lines based on a harmony of the gospels. The latter poem, whose 
modern name is Heliand (Saviour), was composed in the ninth century in 
the reign of Louis the Pious, and parts of it have actually reached us in 
ninth-century manuscripts. The completest form of the poem, however, 
is found in a tenth-century manuscript preserved in the British Museum, 
Cotton MS. Caligula, A. vii. This manuscript has now been subjected to 
an extraordinarily minute and accurate examination by Professor R. 
Priebsch in a monograph entitled The Heliand Manuscript (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1925), the object of the investigation being to ascertain 
the origin and home of the Cotton manuscript. It is not often that a 
manuscript has had so much patient and loving labour bestowed upon it, 
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and it is safe to say that nothing of importance has escaped the author. 
He assigns the manuscript rightly, it seems to me, to the tenth century, 
and he is also right in regarding it as originating in England. His attempts 
to connect the copying of this interesting book with historical movements 
and historical persons are both ingenious and iiimrnating, but hardly 
convincing. It is quite probable that the exemplar was cherished in some 
monastic library. But to try to identify the scribe with the author of the 
first life of St. Dunstan who styles himself ‘ B’, because this is just the 
sort of book which would be copied by an expatriated Saxon living in 
England, is to shut one’s eyes to the numerous other poss.bilities and to 
certain difficult palaeographical facts better explained by »nother hypo- 
thesis. This is not to say that the author confuses conjecture with proof. 
He is fully aware of the lack of evidence and does not flatter himself that 
he has attained certainty. Palaeographically the manuscript is exceptionally 
interesting. It is sui generis. Its script resembles ordinary minuscule, 
yet it is unlike any minuscule one has ever seen. There can be no doubt 
that it was written by one who used his pen like an Anglo-Saxon, a scribe 
accustomed to Anglo-Saxon technique, who in fact occasionally forgets 
himself and permits an Anglo-Saxon letter or two to slip in. In view of 
these facts and considering that the book was found in England, that it 
has some corrections in pure Anglo-Saxon script, and t...t the decorative 
initials are admittedly English, it would seem that i1:: hypothesis most 
congruous with all the facts of the case is that the m: “int was most 


likely written in England by an Anglo-Saxon scribe who was trying 
patiently to copy a poem that was foreign to him in a script that was as 
foreign. The result was not a masterpiece of calligraphy. But the study 
devoted to it by Professor Priebsch is excellent. E. A. L. 


The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace recently published 
as a volume of its ‘Economic and Social History of the World War’ 
a book on archive administration by Mr. Hilary Jenkinson, which has 
received notice in this Review." A work in pari materia, Mr. Hubert Hall’s 
British Archives and the Sources for the History of the World War (London : 
Milford, 1925), has appeared in the same series. Mr. Hall’s suryey of the 
sources for the history of the war is professedly limited to the first third 
of the volume, and is rather an account of the public departments that 
were in existence during the war period than an explanation of the character 
of their archives. Part II deals with British archives generally ; it includes 
a review of the archives of the British dominions, not to be found elsewhere, 
and a good historical sketch of successive record commissions. The third 
section, on the use of records, is concerned partly with archive administra- 
tion, partly with aids to historical study ; and, since it adds little that is 
new to the subject, the volume would not have suffered materially by its 
omission. Mr. Hall writes as a detached critic. His criticisms are always 
interesting, but the general effect of the picture that he draws is unduly 
sombre. His book shows traces of having been prepared for the press 
two or three years ago, e.g. before the destruction of the Irish Record 
Office. H. H. E. C. 


1 Ante, xxxviii. 136. 





NHROUGH a misunderstanding, which the 


editors greatly regret, Professor Powicke’s 


obituary:nptice of Sir PauL VINoGRADOFF has 
been, >: without the insertion of some 
important corrections made by the author. 
These will be published in a later number. 





